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On  July  21,  1980,  after  a  five  year  suspension,  draft  re¬ 
gistration  returned  to  the  United  States  amid  scattered  protests. 
Men  born  in  1960  were  to  register  the  first  of  a  two  week  re¬ 
gistration  period,  filling  out  cards  with  their  names,  addresses, 
Social  Security  numbers  and  other  information  at  local  post  offices 
Those  men  born  in  1961  were  required  to  register  the  following 
week.  Men  born  in  1962  will  be  required  to  register  the  week 
beginning  January  5,  1981.  After  that,  men  will  register  as  they 
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turn  18  years  old. 

During  the  initial  two  week  draft  registration  period, 
individuals  and  organizations  opposed  to  registration  held 
rallies,  leafletted  and  picketted  the  nation's  post  offices, 
conducted  counseling  sessions  for  registration-age  males, 
and^ppnsored  meetings  to  discuss  and  answer  questions  about 
regf^jrration  and  alternatives  to  registration. 

The  focus  of  this  thesis  is  the  reawakening  resistance 
to  President  Carter's  registration  plans  as  demonstrated  by 
meetings  on  registration  and  alternatives  to  registration 
sponsored  by  anti-registration  groups,  as  well  as  by  anti¬ 
draft  literature  published  by  national  anti -draft  organizations. 

The  objectives  of  this  research  are  (1)  To  determine  who 
the  leaders  of  the  local  draft  registration  meetings  are;  (2) 

To  determine  the  extent  of  their  support  at  these  meetings; 

(3)  To  gather  data  on  the  alternatives  to  draft  registration 
offered  at  these  meetings  as  well  as  in  current  anti-draft 
literature;  (1)  To  gather  data  on  the  effectiveness  of  such 
meetings  in  convincing  draft-age  youth  not  to  register  or  to 
register  under  protest;  (5)  To  offer  predictions,  based  on 
the  history  of  draft  resistance  in  America  and  on  the  obser¬ 
vations  made  above,  on  the  impact  of  such  groups  on  future 
attempts  to  bring  back  the  draft. 
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ABSTRACT 


On  July  21,  1980,  after  a  five  year  suspension,  draft 
registration  returned  to  the  United  States  amid  scattered 
protests.  Men  born  in  1960  weTe  to  register  the  first  of 
a  two  week  registration  period,  filling  out  cards  with 
their  names,  addresses,  Social  Security  numbers  and  other 
information  at  local  post  offices.  Those  men  born  in  1961 
were  required  to  register  the  following  week.  Men  born  in 
1962  will  be  required  to  register  the  week  beginning 
January  5,  1981.  After  that,  men  will  register  as  they 
turn  18  years  old. 

During  the  initial  two  week  draft  registration  period, 
individuals  and  organizations  opposed  to  registration  held 
rallies,  leafletted  and  plcketted  the  nation's  post  offices, 
conducted  counseling  sessions  for  registration-age  males, 
and  sponsored  meetings  tp  discuss  and  answer  questions  about 
registration  and  alternatives  to  registration. 

The  focus  of  this  thesis  is  the  reawakening  resistance  to 
President  Carter's  registration  plans  as  demonstrated  by 
meetings  on  registration  and  alternatives  to  registration 
sponsored  by  anti-registration  groups,  as  well  as  by  anti¬ 
draft  literature  published  by  national  anti-draft  organizations 

The  objectives  of  this  research  are  (1)  To  determine  who 
the  leaders  of  local  draft  registration  meetings  are;  (2)  To 
determine  the  extent  of  their  support  at  these  meetings; 

(3)  To  gather  data  on  the  alternatives  to  draft  registration 
offered  at  these  meetings  as  well  as  in  current  anti-draft 
literature;  (4)  To  gather  data  on  the  effectiveness  of  such 
meetings  in  convincing  draft-age  youth  not  to  register  or 
to  register  under  protest;  (5)  To  offer  predictions,  based  on 
the  history  of  draft  resistance  in  America  and  on  the  observa¬ 
tions  made  above,  on  the  impact  of  such  groups  on  future 
attempts  to  bring  back  the  draft. 


"We're  asking  a  very  minor  demonstration  of  committment  and 
participation  from  Americans...  I  will  carry  it  out  regard 
less  of  any  obstacle  which  might  arise  in  this  country. 

--President  Carter  defending  his  draft  registration  program 
July  23,  1980. 


"We  will  not  cooperate  with  military  registration...  non¬ 
cooperation  is  the  best  way  to  demonstrate  our  opposition 
to  the  draft  and  militarism...  We  do  not  take  this  position 
lightly.  Prison,  exile  or  the  underground  is  hell,  but  war 
is  worse.” 

--From  a  statement  circulated  by  Rich  Stryker  and  Mark  Furman, 
two  young  men  of  draft  age,  as  quoted  from  an  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  pamphlet. 
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I .  INTRODUCTION 


A.  DRAFT  REGISTRATION  RESUMES 

On  July  21,  1980,  after  a  five  year  suspension,  draft 
registration  returned  to  the  United  States  amid  scattered 
protests.  Men  born  in  1960  were  to  register  the  first  of 
a  two  week  registration  period,  filling  out  cards  with 
their  names,  addresses,  Social  Security  numbers  and  other 
information  at  local  post  offices.  Those  men  born  in  1961 
were  required  to  register  the  following  week.  Men  born  in 
1962  will  be  required  to  register  the  week  beginning 
January  5,  1981.  After  that,  men  will  register  as  they 
turn  18  years  old. 

The  demonstrations  that  occured  during  the  initial 
two  week  registration  period,  although  relatively  calm 
and  peaceful,  brought  back  still-raw  memories  of  Vietnam 
era  clashes  between  the  Selective  Service  System  and  anti¬ 
war  groups  intent  on  disrupting  the  draft.  It  is  evident 
that  the  revitalization  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
from  its  "deep  standby  status"  has  also  resulted  in  a 
revitalization  of  anti -draft  groups  who  view  registration 
as  just  the  first  step  toward  a  draft. 

The  actual  induction  of  draftees  ended  in  December 

♦ 

1972.  With  the  signing  of  the  Vietnam  Peace  Agreement,  it 
was  publicly  announced  in  January  1973  that  the  draft, 
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legally  due  to  expire  in  June,  would  be  suspended.  In 
1975,  President  Ford  issued  a  proclamation  which  ended  the 
requirement  that  those  subject  to  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  register  with  Selective  Service, 

B.  BACKGROUND  — ^ 

1 .  Debate  on  the  All -Volunteer  Force 

Almost  since  its  inception,  the  All -Volunteer  Force 
has  been  a  subject  of  considerable  debate.  Looming  as  the 
central  issue  in  this  debate  is  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  fulfill  its  numerous  and  wide-ranging  committments 
and  interests  around  the  globe.  One  aspect  of  this  current 
controversy  involves  the  manpower  readiness  of  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force.  Numerous  hearings  on  military  manpower 
have  been  held  in  recent  years  by  committees  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  These  hearings  have  addressed 
such  questions  as  the  ability  of  the  All -Volunteer  Force 
to  attract  sufficient  numbers  of  volunteers  to  meet  its 
quotas,  the  ability  of  the  All -Volunteer  Force  to  attract 
sufficiently  qualified  volunteers  to  operate  increasingly 
sophisticated  military  hardware,  and  the  disproportionate 
percentage  of  minorities  that  make  up  the  military  service 
today . 

2 .  Public  Opinion  Toward  Registration  and  the  Draft 

As  military  manpower  problems  become  more  and  more 

publicised,  the  public  has  become  more  receptive  to 
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registration  and  a  draft.  A  Gallup  poll  taken  during  the 
summer  of  1979  indicated  that  the  public  voted  "6  to  17 
percent  in  favor  of  a  system  of  universal  registration. 
Draft-age  youths  favored  a  system  of  universal  regis¬ 
tration  by  a  73  to  20  percent  ruaigin.  On  a  proposal  to 
revive  the  military  draft,  the  public  was  evenly  divided 
while  those  of  draft-age  opposed  such  a  proposition  by 
a  70  to  23  percent  margin.  [Gallup  Opinion  Index, 

August,  1979].  Public  attitudes  had  grown  more  favor¬ 
able  toward  a  draft  since  a  March  1977  Gallup  poll  when 
36  percent  favored  a  return  to  the  draft  and  54  oercent 
were  opposed.  [Gallup  Opinion  Index,  May  19'"]. 

3.  Legislative  Trends  Toward  Registration  and  the  Draft 
Proposed  legislation  in  Congress  reflected  growing 
military  manpower  concerns.  In  1979,  a  number  of  bills  were 
introduced  both  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  to  deal  with  these  perceived  manpower  shortages.  Some 
of  the  possibilities  offered  by  these  bills  were  (1)  Com¬ 
pulsory  national  service,  with  an  option  of  entering  a 
military  or  civilian  program;  (2)  Compulsory  registration 
with  no  draft  immediately;  (3)  Registration  with  a 

limited  draft.  [Stone,  1979].  None  of  these  bills  got 
very  far  with  an  election  year  so  near.  In  the  fall  of 
1979,  a  bill  to  require  men  to  register  for  military  con¬ 
scription  was  so  badly  defeated  in  the  House  that  Senator 
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Sam  Nunn,  a  leader  in  the  br ing-back- the-draf t  movement, 
said  that  there  was  no  point  in  debating  it  in  the  Senate. 
Senator  Jacob  Javits  of  New  York  added  that  anyone  who 
suggested  a  peacetime  draft  would  be  committing  political 
suicide  in  an  election  year.  [Beck,  1980].  With  the  passage 
of  HR  4040,  which  was  the  defense  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1980,  the  issue  was  placed  in  the  lap  of  President 
Carter.  HR  4040  originally  included  a  provision  that  directed 
the  President  to  commence  registration  effective  January  1, 
1981  of  male  persons  who  became  13  years  or  older  on  that 
date.  However,  this  section  was  removed  and  a  study  pro¬ 
posal,  to  be  made  by  the  President  early  in  1980,  was  sub¬ 
stituted  . 

4 .  President  Carter's  Proposal  to  Resume  Registration 
Prior  to  his  1980  State  of  the  Union  Address,  Pres¬ 
ident  Carter  had  expressed  opposition  to  a  peacetime  draft 
and  '.vithheld  his  support  for  draft  registration,  Following 
in  the  wake  of  the  Iranian  hostage  crisis  and  the  Russian 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  President  Carter’-s  State  of  the 
Union  message  proposed  the  resumption  of  registration  and 
the  revitalization  of  the  Selective  Service  System.  Citing 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  as  a  reason  for  the 
reversal  of  policy,  the  President  has  said,  "Registration 
for  the  draft  is  needed  to  increase  our  preparedness  and 
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is  a  further  demons tration  of  our  resolve  as  a  nation.'-' 
[Congress ional  Digest,  April,  1980], 

5 .  Protest  Reaction  to  Registration  Plans 

President  Carter’s  call  for  a  resumption  of  draft 
registration  reawakened  opposition  to  the  draft  on  college 
compuses.  The  participants  included  some  of  the  leading 
an:i-war  activists  of  the  Vietnam  War  years.  Chants  such 
as  "Hell  no!  We  won’t  go!"  again  rang  out  across  the 
Wisconsin  campus  at  Madison.  At  Stanford,  veteran  anti-war 
activist  David  Harris  led  700  students  in  protests;  others 
there  burned  a  mock  draft  card.  [Beck,  1980].  Daniel 
Ellsberg  urged  Stanford  students  to  "mutiny  against  the 
draft.”  A  thousand  students  rallied  at  Berkeley.  At 
Harvard,  Nobel  Laureate  George  Wald  urged  a  group  of  pro¬ 
testors  to  "take  control  of  your  lives ...  Learn  to  say  no  to 
what  is  wrong."  In  Philadelphia,  the  Central  Committee  for 
Conscientious  Objectors  announced  that  it  was  reviving  its 
nationwide  network  of  draft  counselors.  A  member  of  the 
Committee  stated,  "The  U.S.  has  never  had  a  draft  registra¬ 
tion  without  the  draft  and  we  have  rarely  had  a  draft  with¬ 
out  war."  {Time ,  11  February  80].  In  the  largest  demon¬ 
stration  to  protest  President  Carter's  plans  to  resume 
draft  registration,  30,000  protestors,  mostly  of  draft-age, 
marched  in  Washington,  D.C.  during  the  weekend  of  March  22, 
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1980.  They  were  led  by  anti-war  activist  David  Harris, 

David  Dellinger  of  Chicago  Seven  fame,  black  activist 
Stokely  Carmichael,  and  Bella  Abzug,  the  feminist  and  former 
representative.  [New  York  Times,  23  March  80] .  During 
President  Carter *s  acceptance  speech  as  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  President,  he  drew  a  strong  gutteral  boo  from 
the  crowd  at  Madison  Square  Garden  when  he  mentioned  his 
draft  registration  plan. 

However,  there  was  equally  strong  evidence  to  suggest 
support  for  the  draft  registration  plan.  A  poll  of  students 
at  42  colleges  in  November  1979  by  Opinion  18,  a  student 
polling  organization,  found  that  45  percent  favored  regis¬ 
tration  while  55  percent  opposed  it.  [Beck,  1980],  Students 
polled  by  the  Harvard  Crimson  were  divided  almost  equally; 

50  percent  against  draft  registration,  47  percent  in  favor 
of  it.  [Time ,  11  February  80].  In  a  survey  taken  at 
Berkeley,  a  stronghold  of  anti-war  sentiment  during  the 
1960's,  a  surprising  51  percent  polled  said  they  would 
serve  in  the  military  if  drafted.  [U.S.  News,  25  February  80]. 
In  a  New  York  Times/CBS  News  poll  of  1536  registered  voters 
taken  in  mid-February  1980,  57  percent  of  the  Democrats  and 
55  percent  of  the  Republicans  favored  resuming  the  military 
draft.  [New  York  Times ,  20  February  80]. 
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C.  FOCUS  OF  THE  RESEARCH 

The  focus  of  the  research  is  the  reawakening  resistance 
to  President  Carter's  draft  registration  plans  as  demon¬ 
strated  by  meetings  on  registration  and  alternatives  to 
registration  sponsored  by  anti -registration  groups,  as  well  as 
by  literature  published  by  national  anti-draft  organizations 
used  to  advise  youth  on  registration  and  their  alternatives 
to  registration.  The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  provide 
insight  into  anti -registration  efforts  being  made  by  these 
groups  in  order  to  gauge  their  effectiveness  in  persuading 
individuals  not  to  register  and  to  offer  some  predictions 
on  their  impact  on  future  efforts  to  revive  the  draft. 

D.  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  RESEARCH 

The  objectives  of  this  research  are  (1)  To  determine  who 
the  leaders  of  local  draft  registration  meetings  are; 

(2)  To  determine  the  extent  of  their  support  at  these  meet¬ 
ings;  (3)  To  gather  data  on  the  alternatives  to  draft  re¬ 
gistration  offered  at  these  meetings  as  well  as  in  current 
anti-draft  literature;  (4)  To  gather  data  on  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  sucn  meetings  in  convincing  draft-age  youth  not  to 
register  or  to.  register  under  protest;  (.5)  To  offer  pre¬ 
dictions,  based  on  the  history  of  draft  resistance  in  America 
and  on  the  observations  made  above,  on  the  impact  of  such  groups 

I 

on  future  attempts  to  bring  back  the  draft. 
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E.  QUESTIONS  OF  THE  RESEARCH 


Based  on  the  above  objectives,  this  thesis  proposes  to 
answer  the  following  questions:  Cl)  Who  are  the  leaders 
of  these  draft  registration  meetings?  Do  they  have  previous 
experience  in  other  activist  organizations?  Are  they 
previous  draft  resisters  or  conscientious  objectors?  (2) 

What  is  the  extent  of  their  support  at  these  meetings?  How 
many  people  show  up  at  the  meetings?  Who  shows  up  at  the 
meetings?  Draft-age  youth?  Parents?  Minorities?  Who 
participates  during  the  meetings?  (3)  What  alternatives  to 
draft  registration  and  other  advice  do  the  leaders  of  draft 
registration  meetings  and  the  anti-draft  literature  offer? 

Do  the  leaders  try  to  sell  certain  alternatives?  Do  the 
leaders  engage  in  political  rhetoric  or  emotional  arguments 
with  the  audience?  Do  the  leaders  explain  the  legal  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  not  registering?  What  do  the  leaders  see  as  potential 
legal  defenses  for  individuals  who  refuse  to  register  for  the 
draft?  (4)  How  effective  are  these  meetings  in  influencing 
draft-age  males  not  to  register  for  the  draft?  (5)  What  im¬ 
pact  could  these  groups  have  on  future  attempts  tl  bring  back 
the  draft  in  a  limited  war  situation  (for  example,  defending 
U.S.  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf)? 


F.  RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 

The  primary  method  of  gathering  data  was  attendance 
at  four  draft  registration  meetings  sponsored  by  various 
organizations  opposed  to  President  Carter’s  draft  registra¬ 
tion  plan.  These  meetings  were  open  to  the  general  public. 
Three  meetings  took  place  during  registration,  the  other  in 
September.  Observed  were  meetings  in  Monterey  and  Seaside, 
California  sponsored  by  the  local  chapter  of  the  .American 
Civil  Liberties  Union;  one  meeting  in  Santa  Cruz,  California 
sponsored  by  the  Resource  Center  for  Mon -Violence ;  and  one 
meeting  in  San  Diego,  California  on  the  campus  of  San  Diego 
State  University  sponsored  by  Students  for  Peace.  Supplement¬ 
ing  this  data  are  draft  literature  from  three  national  anti¬ 
draft  organizations:  the  Central  Committee  for  Conscientious 
Objectors,  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  and  the 
Committee  Against  Registration  and  the  Draft,  as  well  as  data 
provided  from  current  newspaper  and  magazine  articles. 

G.  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  RESEARCH 

Chapter  One  has  briefly  described  the  current  events 
leading  up  to  President  Carter’s  proposal  to  resume  draft 
registration  and  the  initial  reactions  to  it,  and  has  out¬ 
lined  the  focus,  objectives  and  methodology  of  the  research. 
The  controversy  surrounding  the  draft  has  always  been  a  part 
of  the  American  military  tradition.  Chapter  Two  will  put  the 
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current  resistance  efforts  against  registration  in  historical 
perspective,  examining  American  attitudes  and  reactions  to 
conscription  from  pre-colonial  times  through  the  Vietnam 
War.  Chapter  Three  will  display  the  data  obtained  from  the 
four  registration  meetings  attended  and  current  anti-draft 


literature.  Chapter  Four  will  address  the  questions  of  the 
research  previously  posed,  present  the  implications  of  the 
findings  and  offer  some  general  observations  of  the  current 
resistance  to  draft  registration. 
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II.  THE  AMERICAN  MILITARY  TRADITION 


The  debate  on  military  manpower  procurement  and  the 
issues  raised  by  the  draft  are  not  new.  These  questions 
have  gone  on  unresolved  throughout  American  history.  Now 
it  seems  with  President  Carter's  call  for  draft  registra¬ 
tion  and  the  increasing  acceptability  of  a  draft  by  the 
American  people  that  this  debate  is  about  to  erupt  again. 
The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  provide  perspective  on 
the  current  draft  registration  controversy  in  the  light  of 
.American  military  traditions.^- 

A.  THE  COLONIAL  MILITARY  SYSTEM 

The  early  settlers  of  .America  brought  with  them  from 
England  a  long  heritage  of  compulsory  military  service. 

Not  only  was  it  their  heritage,  but  due  to  the  dangers 
that  these  early  explorers  faced  in  the  new  world,  it  was 
important  that  every  able-bodied  male  contribute  to  the 
defense  of  his  settlement.  This  "citizen's  army"  met  the 
needs  of  the  colonists  who,  for  the  most  part,  hated  to 
leave  their  homes  and  families  unattended  to  fight  in  a 
distant  or  prolonged  battle. 

^This  overview  of  American  conscription  draws  heavily 
from  the  work  of  O'Sullivan  and  Mechler  (1974). 
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The  first  law  that  provided  for  compulsory  military 
service  in  the  new  world  was  enacted  in  Virginia  in  1629. 

From  this  time  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
approximately  two  hundred  separate  acts  affirming  the  prin¬ 
cipals  of  compulsory  military  service  were  passed  in  the 
colonies  by  the  various  political  subdivisions.  Despite 
this  seemingly  overwhelming  embrace  of  compulsory  military 
service  by  the  colonists,  in  reality  there  was  very  little 
organization  of  a  centralized  military  force  or  enforce¬ 
ment  of  these  numerous  provisions.  As  the  level  of  danger 
that  faced  the  colonists  subsided,  the  number  of  required 
military  training  days  decreased  and  the  number  of  exemptions 
from  military  service  granted  increased.  Although  the 
tradition  of  universal  military  training  remained  a  part 
of  colonial  life,  the  actual  requirements  placed  on  individuals 
became  less  and  less  stringent. 

Briefly,  the  colonial  military  system  worked  in  the 
following  way.  The  "common  militia"  were  responsible  for 
the  local  defense.  The  militia  consisted  of  men  who,  for 
the  most  part,  spent  the  minimum  number  of  days  in  military 
training  as  specified  by  the  law.  Men  who  were  willing  to 
devote  more  time  towards  military  training  and  who  were 
better  equipped  were  part  of  a  "volunteer  militia"  dedicated 
to  distant  or  long-term  military  engagement.  In  an  emergency, 
the  various  legislatures  would  issue  a  call  for  additional 
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volunteers  from  the  common  militia  to  serve  in  the  volunteer 
militia.  If  none  were  forthcoming,  a  draft  was  issued. 

Reactions  to  these  draft  calls  were  often  violent. 

The  foremost  example  of  this  opposition  to  the  draft  prior  to 
the  .American  Revolution  occured  in  1755  in  Virginia.  When 
voluntary  methods  failed  to  raise  adequate  manpower  to  fight 
the  French,  Governo  Dinwiddie  asked  the  Virginia  legislature 
to  enact  draft  legislation.  Primarily  due  to  the  inequities 
of  the  subsequent  uraft  law,  a  mob  stormed  the  Fredericksburg 
city  jail  and  '"leased  draftees  who  had  been  jailed  as  deserters 
in  America's  first  draft  riot.  During  this  time,  there  was 
a  high  rate  of  desertion  throughout  the  colonies. 

The  colonial  military  system  that  developed  prior  to 
the  Revolutionary  War  would  essentially  be  a  model  for  the 
American  military  system  'up  until  1940.  That  is,  America 
would  depend  on  a  volunteer  force  for  the  common  defense 
during  peacetime,  resorting  to  a  draft,  if  needed,  during 
an  emergency. 

During  the  American  Revolution,  voluntary  means  of 
providing  the  Continental  Army  with  manpower  failed.  In 
order  to  attract  long-term  volunteers,  substantial  bounties 
such  as  clothing,  land  and  money  were  offered.  The  practices 
of  hiring  substitutes  and  paying  a  fine  to  escape  the  draft 
were  continued.  Bounties  escalated  rapidly  as  the  Continental 
Army  bid  against  individual  state  militias  for  manpower.  In 
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1776,  Massachusetts  enacted  compulsory  military  service  and 
the  rest  of  the  states  followed  suite  within  the  next  two 
years.  Widespread  opposition  to  compulsory  military  service 
was  once  again  demonstrated  by  the  reluctance  of  the  state 
legislatures  to  invoke  it,  by  the  sporadic  mob  violence 
against  the  draft  in  which  people  were  killed  and  wounded, 
and  by  the  high  desertion  rate  which  one  historian  estimated 
to  have  been  50  percent. 

After  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  problems  of  defense 
and  manpower  procurement  were  dropped  to  be  debated  early 
in  the  War  of  1812. 

B.  THE  CONTINUING  DEPENDENCE  ON  A  VOLUNTEER  MILITTA 

Opposition  to  a  large  standing  army,  centrally  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  federal  government  was  evident  during  the 
1787  Constitutional  Convention.  Spending  considerable  time 
on  the  question  of  national  defense,  the  delegates  drew  up 
a  constitution  which  provided  for  civilian  supremacy  over 
the  military,  named  the  president  as  civilian  commander  in 
chief  responsible  to  Congress,  and  relied  on  a  professional 
army  reinforced  by  the  state  militias. 

In  an  attempt  to  regulate  the  militia,  Congress  r.dooted 
the  Militia  Act  of  1792.  This  act  required  all  able-bodied 
males  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  to  be  enrolled  in  the 


However,  there  were  significant  drawbacks  to  this  legis¬ 
lation.  First  of  all,  there  was  no  federal  supervision  of 
the  state  militias.  This  omission  reflected  the  continuing 
fears  that  Congress  had  oi  .a  strong,  federally  controlled  military 
force.  A  second  weakness  was  that  citizens  were  to  provide 
their  own  equipment.  Finally,  no  penalties  were  stipulated 
for  nonparticipation.  In  effect,  the  states  maintained  a 
tight  grip  on  their  militias,  a  condition  which  held  through¬ 
out  the  War  of  1812  and  into  the  Mexican  War.  President 
Washington's  idea  of  a  national  militia  was  never  realized, 
and  Americans  demonstrated  once  again  their  distrust  of  a 
large  centrally  controlled  army  and  their  preference  for  a 
volunteer  force  during  peacetime. 

Early  in  the  War  of  1812,  Secretary  of  War  John  Armstrong 
suggested  the  use  of  a  federal  draft.  His  proposal  was  met 
with  such  opposition  that  it  was  shelved.  With  the  fall  of 
Washington  D.C.  and  continued  manpower  shortfalls,  the  new 
Secretary  of  War  James  Monroe  proposed  a  comprehensive  draft 
law.  The  Senate  version  of  this  bill  called  for  the  draft¬ 
ing  of  80,000  militia  men  for  two  years  service.  Debate 
on  this  bill  in  the  House  was  intense  with  Daniel  Webster 
fiercely  denouncing  the  proposed  draft  legislation  as  un¬ 
constitutional.  The  draft  bill  was  between  Senate  and  House 
conferences  when  a  turn  in  American  military  fortunes  allowed 
the  bill  to  die.  Between  the  War  of  1812  and  the  Mexican  War 
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in  1846,  attempts  to  strengthen  the  inherent  weaknesses 
in  the  manpower  defense  posture  of  the  United  States'*  by 
Secretaries  of  War  John  C.  Calhoun  and  Joel  R,  Poinsett 
were  rejected  in  the  absence  of  any  impending  military  threat. 
During  the  Mexican  War  the  United  States  relied  on  the  regular 
army  and  on  the  organized  militia.  These  organized  militias 
were  mobilized  by  calls  made  to  the  governors  from  the  Pres¬ 
ident  in  a  way  similar  to  the  calling  up  of  the  National 
Guard  today . 

C.  THE  BIRTH  OF  FEDERAL  CONSCRIPTION 

As  the  war  between  the  North  and  the  South  approached, 
neither  side  made  plans  for  manpower  procurement.  As  before, 
there  was  a  reliance  on  the  organized  militia,  individual 
volunteers  from  each  state,  and  a  few  troops  from  the  small 
regular  army.  Indeed,  early  in  the  conflict  there  did  not 
seem  to  be  a  need  for  a  draft.  Initially,  volunteers  were 
plentiful  and  enthusiastic.  However,  as  the  scope  and  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  Civil  War  increased,  it  became  apparent 
that  reliance  upon  a  small  regular  army  backed  by  volunteers 
was  not  adequate.  Conditions  totally  new  to  the  American 
military  experience  forced  adoption  of  the  first  American 
federal  draft  law.  The  South  initiated  a  draft  on  April  16, 
1862;  the  North  adopted  a  federal  draft  nearly  a  year  later  on 
March  3,  1863. 


In  the  North,  "enrolling  officers"  went  from  door  to 
door  in  an  effort  to  enroll  eligible  men  for  the  draft. 

This  enrollment  method  was  one  of  the  most  antagonistic 
features  of  the  draft.  To  evade  this  enrollment  procedure, 
thousands  of  men  moved  from  one  locality  to  another.  The 
situation  became  so  critical  that  President  Lincoln  ordered 
that  any  persons  participating  in  draft  resistance  or 
encouraging  such  activity  would  be  subject  to  martial  law  and 
court  martial.  Several  newspapers  were  also  prosecuted  for 
attacking  the  draft. 

There  was  also  violent  opposition  to  the  draft  in  the 
form  of  full  scale  rioting  such  as  that  which  broke  out 
in  New  York  City  on  July  13,  1863.  The  draft,  with  its  built 
in  inequities  favoring  the  rich  over  the  poor,  sparked  the 
outbreak  which  has  been  called  the  most  violent  insurrection 
in  .American  history.  Somewhere  between  two  hundred  and  five 
hundred  lives  were  lost  with  property  damage  running  into 
the  millions  of  dollars.  Federal  troops  had  tc  be  called 
from  the  Gettysburg  battlefield  to  help  restore  order. 

Other  riots  related  to  the  draft  occured  in  every  state 
of  the  union.  None  were  as  costly  or  dramatic  as  those  in 
New  York  City,  however. 

The  South,  whose  draft  law  was  as  equally  unjust,  did 
not  encounter  the  violent  reaction  to  the  draft  found  in 


the  North.  However,  negative  reactions  to  the  draft  by 
several  Southern  governors  hindered  its  cause.  The  difficulty 
that  these  governors  created  in  enforcing  the  draft  laws  is 
reflected  in  a  statement  by  the  Confederate  superintendent 
of  conscription,  John  S.  Preston:  "From  one  end  of  the 
Confederacy  to  the  other,  every  constituted  authority,  every 
officer,  every  man  and  woman  is  engaged  in  opposing  the 
enrolling  officer  in  the  execution  of  his  duties." 

All  told,  the  Confederacy  raised  300,000  soldiers  to 
about  one-third  of  its  army  by  the  draft.  The  Union''s  figure 
is  less  impressive:  of  the  2,666,999  men  who  served  in  the 
Union  Army,  only  46,347  were  drafted,  The  total  called 
was  776,329.  [Friedman,  1971], 

The  draft  during  the  Civil  War  failed  as  a  direct  means 
of  producing  manpower.  Its  principle  advantage  was  that  it 
encouraged  men  to  volunteer  for  military  service.  Volunteers 
were  given  generous  bounties  for  enlisting,  and  there  was  a 
stigma  attached  to  being  a  "lowly  conscript".  As  in  the 
past,  numerous  loopholes  were  available  to  avoid  the  draft 
if  you  could  afford  it,  either  by  hiring  a  substitute  or  by 
paying  a  fine.  The  federal  draft  act  did  not  make  any 
provisions  for  those  who  were  conscientious  objectors.  However, 
on  February  24,  1364  an  amendment  to  the  draft  act  allowed 
religious  objectors  to  serve  in  non-combatant  roles  or  to 
pay  a  $300  commutation  fee  which  would  be  used  to  help  wounded 


Despite  the  opposition  to  the  draft  during  the  Civil 
War,  the  Supreme  Court  never  had  cause  to  decide  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  federal  draft  law. 

Following  the  end  of  the  war,  General  James  Oakes,  the 
administrator  of  conscription  in  Illinois,  wrote  a  report 
on  Civil  War  conscription .  In  this  report,  Oakes  recommended 
that  the  central  government  take  over  full  responsibility  for 
the  draft  rather  than  depend  on  the  states  for  help,  that 
responsibility  for  registration  be  put  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  citizens  rather  than  the  enrolling  officers,  and 
that  the  practices  of  substitution,  commutation  and  boun¬ 
ties  be  rejected  in  future  drafts.  These  reforms,  in  the 
opinion  of  Oaks,  would  substantially  reduce  civil  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  draft  and  provide  a  more  efficient  system  of 
manpower  procurement.  This  report  was  not  acted  upon  for 
fifty  years,  Enoch  Crowder,  Judge  Advocate  'eneral  of  tne 
Army,  utilized  Oaks'  suggestions  in  preparing  draft  legisla¬ 
tion  for  President  Wilson,  a  few  months  before  the  United 
States  entry  into  World  War  I. 

One  author  summarized  the  long-term  implications  of 
the  Civil  War  manpower  policy  as  follows:  "After  reviewing 
the  problems  and  anomalies  of  the  effort  to  maintain  the 
volunteer  armies  of  the  1360's,  the  United  States  would 
never  again  attempt  to  raise  a  mass  wartime  army  by  that 
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method.  Federal  conscription  would  be  the  principle  legacy 
of  the  Civil  War  experience  to  future  American  Armies." 

After  both  the  Civil  War  and  the  Spanish-Amer ican  War, 
America  returned  to  its  traditional  peacetime  posture-- 
a  small  regular  army  and  an  organized  militia  now  called 
the  National  Guard. 

D.  CONSCRIPTION  COMES  OF  AGE  IN  .AMERICA 

With  the  growing  European  conflict  threatening  to 
increase  .America’s  involvement  in  the  war,  President  Wilson 
asked  the  War  Department  to  prepare  a  draft  law.  Colonel 
Enoch  H.  Crowder,  incorporating  many  of  the  suggestions 
proposed  by  General  Oakes  50  years  earlier,  wrote  the  ori¬ 
ginal  law  in  February  1917.  The  day  after  war  was  declared 
in  April  1917,  Preside'  t  Wilson  submitted  a  proposal  entitled 
"An  Act  to  Authorize  the  President  to  Increase  Temporarily 
the  Military  Service  of  the  United  States"  (Selective 
Service  Act)  to  Congress,  A  few  vocal  Congressmen  attacked 
the  proposed  draft  legislation  challenging  its  constitution¬ 
ality,  calling  it  "soldier  slavery”  and  an  attempt  to 
"Prussianize"  America.  Despite  their  rhetoric,  the  draft 
measure  passed  by  overwhelming  majorities  in  both  the  Houses 
on  April  23,  1917  and  was  signed  into  law  May  18.  Despite  some 
opposition,  the  operation  of  the  draft  in  World  War  I  marked  a 
major  improvement  over  its  Civil  War  antecedent.  The  payment 


of  bounties  to  encourage  volunteers  and  the  hiring  of  sub¬ 
stitutes  was  disallowed,  while  the  carrying  out  of  the  functions 
of  conscription  was  the  responsibility  of  local  civilian 
boards  rather  than  the  military.  On  June  5,  1917  some  9.5 
million  men  registered  for  the  draft.  After  registration  was 
accomplished,  the  order  of  selection  was  established  by  lottery 
in  Washington,  D.C.  All  told,  this  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1917  registered  24  million  Americans,  selecting  and  induct¬ 
ing  3  million  or  two  thirds  of  the  armed  forces.  The  govern¬ 
ment  initiated  51,778  prosecutions  for  failing  to  register, 
making  false  statements  to  a  draft  board,  or  assisting  a 
registrant  to  evade  service.  Most  men  inducted  subsequently 
agreed  to  serve  so  that  only  3,748  were  tried,  convicted 
and  sentenced  for  failing  to  register  by  January  1920.  The 
ratio  of  draft  resistance  during  World  War  I  is  estimated 
to  be  about  seven  percent  by  one  writer  (331,649  military 
deliqu^nts  plus  3,748  civil  convictions,  less  129,268  aliens, 
equalling  206,129  out  of  3,000,000  males  to  whom  a  valid 
induction  notice  was  issued).  [Friedman,  1971]. 

The  Selective  Service  Act  of  1917  made  no  provision  for 
those  men  who  were  consciously  opposed  to  war  and  not 
affiliated  with  one  of  the  historic  peace  churches  such  as 
the  Mennonites,  Friends  and  Brethern.  An  executive  order 
issued  by  President  Wilson  in  March  1918  allowed  those  who 
objected  to  war  because  of  "conscientious  scruples"  to  also 
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serve  in  noncombatant  capacity.  Some  4,000  men  claimed 
conscientious  objection  under  this  arrangement. 

/ 

A  number  of  cases  concerning  the  constitutionality 
of  the  1917  Selective  Service  Act  were  contested  in  the 
federal  court  system  and  eventually  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  cases  were  decided  in  January  1918  and  the  Court  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Act.  The  draft  was  declared  to 
be  a.\  legitimate  exercise  of  Congress'  war-making  powers. 

The  argument  that  compulsory  service  was  in  violation  of 
the  Thirteenth  Amendment  which  prohibits  involuntary  servitude 
was  rejected  as  was  the  claim  that  the  granting  of  exemptions 
on  religious  grounds  constituted  an  establishment  of  religion 
in  violation  of  the  First  Amendment. 

Another  Supreme  Court  case  in  1919  (Schenck  vs.  U.S.) 
upheld  the  conviction  of  Charles  T,  Schenck  by  a  lower  court 
which  arose  out  of  an  attempt  to  obstruct  the  operations  of 
the  draft  during  World  War  I.  The  defendent  argued  that 
the  First  Amendment  guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press  protected  his  anti-war  utterances  and  publications. 
Justice  Holmes  writing  for  the  majority  stated,  "...The 
question  in  every  case  is  whether  the  words  used  are  used 
in  such  circumstances  and  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  create 
a  clear  and  present  danger  that  they  will  bring  about  the  sub¬ 
stantive  ends  that  Congress  has  a  right  to  prevent .. .When  a 
nation  is  at  war  many  things  that  might  be  said  in  time  of 


peace  are  such  a  hindrance  to  its  effort  that  these  utterances 
will  not  be  endured  so  long  as  men  fight  and  that  no  court 
could  regard  them  as  protected  by  any  constitutional  right." 
Thus,  the  "clear  and  present  danger"  test  in  regard  to  public 
utterances  was  given. 

The  World  War  I  draft  act  terminated  with  the  Armistice, 
and  although  proponents  of  universal  military  training  sought 
to  carry  conscription  into  peacetime,  it  was  relegated  to 
political  limbo  for  the  next  two  decades. 

E.  CONSCRIPTION  IN  WAR  AND  PEACE 

The  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  in  September  1939  found 
the  United  States  with  one  of  the  smallest  armies  among 
the  major  powers.  The  initial  thrust  to  revive  the  draft 
came  from  a  civilian  group,  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Military  Training  Camp  Association.  They  received  little 
initial  support  from  President  Roosevelt,  in  the  middle  of 
an  election  year,  or  from  the  War  Department.  However. 

Henry  L.  Stimson,  a  leading  supporter  of  this  group,  was 
subsequently  appointed  as  Secretary  of  War  and  led  the 
battle  within  the  Administration  to  revive  the  draft. 

There  was  also  a  dramatic  increase  in  public  support  of 
compulsory  military  training.  A  Gallup  poll  taken  June 
1940  showed  that  64  percent  of  those  questioned  were  in 
favor  of  compulsory  military  training.  A  similar  poll 


taken  the  previous  fall  indicated  that  only  37  percent 
were  in  favor  of  such  legislation. 

On  July  10,  1940  President  Roosevelt  called  for  a 
revival  of  the  draft  in  a  message  to  Congress,  Both 
Houses,  by  decisive  majorities,  accepted  the  necessity  of 
implementing  the  first  peace-time  draft  in  American  history. 

As  one  author  put  it,  "The  very  fragility  of  the  peace  made 
most  Americans  willing  to  accept  the  break  with  long  stand¬ 
ing  tradition...  it  could  be  argued  that  the  banner  headlines, 
the  bulletins  crackling  over  the  airways,  and  the  intimidat¬ 
ing  images  flickering  on  the  newsreel  screens  had  decided  the 
case  for  conscription."  President  Roosevelt  signed  the  bill 
into  law  on  September  16,  1940  and  set  October  16  as  the  first 
registration  date.  This  Act  extended  conscientious  objector 
status  to  all  who,  because  of  "religious  training  and  belief”, 
rejected  all  forms  of  war.  Such  persons  could  either  serve 
in  a  noncombatant  role  in  the  army  or  in  work  of  national 
importance  under  civilian  direction. 

On  the  basis  of  sheer  numbers,  the  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1940  could  be  termed  a  resounding  success.  During 
the  years  of  World  War  II,  50  million  men  were  registered. 

The  war  enjoyed  unprecedented  popular  support.  The  rate 
of  draft  resistance  fell  to  the  lowest  level  in  the  country's 
history.  Although  over  ten  million  men  were  inducted,  there 
were  only  348,217  reported  deliquencies  through  June,  1945. 
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Of  these,  187,000  later  complied  with  the  law.  There  were 
16,000  convictions  secured  for  draft  offenses  from  1940  to 
1947  and  6,000  of  these  were  for  minor  derelictions  such  as 
failure  to  possess  a  registration  certificate.  [Friedman, 
1971]  . 

During  this  time,  American  opinion  toward  universal 
military  training  had  changed  rather  dramatically.  Less  than 
40  percent  of  those  surveyed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
favored  universal  military  training.  By  the  war's  end, 
between  two-thirds  and  three-quarters  favored  such  train¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  the  reasons  for  this  change  of  attitude  were 
that  the  draft  had  been  very  successful  in  mobilizing  and 
sustaining  a  large  fighting  force.  The  worst  fears  of 
opponents  to  the  draft  never  came  about.  Tn  addition,  the 
tensions  created  by  the  Cold  War  discouraged  the  wholesale 
winding  down  of  .America's  military  machine  which  so  character¬ 
ized  previous  wars. 

After  the  war,  President  Truman  led  the  fight  for  uni¬ 
versal  military  training.  The  1940  Selective  Service  Act 
was  allowed  to  expire  in  the  hope  that  universal  military 
training  legislation  would  replace  it.  With  the  declining 
volunteer  rate  and  increasing  Cold  War  tensions,  President 
Truman  called  for  the  renewal  of  draft  legislation  and  en¬ 
actment  of  universal  military  training.  Congress  rejected 
his  call  for  universal  military  training  but  accepted  the 
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necessity  for  a  draft.  In  June,  President  Truman  signed 
into  law  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948. 

In  1951,  Congress  put  the  Selective  Service  System  on  a 
more  permanent  status  and  accepted  the  concept  of  universal 
military  training.  Under  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act,  the  draft  would  continue  until  further 
notice  and  Presidential  induction  authority  under  this  act 
had  to  be  renewed  every  four  years.  However,  due  to  much 
public  resistance  to  universal  military  training,  the  pro¬ 
visions  which  specified  such  training  in  the  1951  legisla¬ 
tion  were  never  carried  out. 

Throughout  the  1950 's  and  early  1960's,  the  draft  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  an  accepted  part  of  .American  life.  There 
was  little  debate  in  Congress  when  the  Selective  Service 
Act  came  up  for  renewal  every  four  years,  and  the  1956 
Democratic  nominee  for  President,  Adlai  Stevenson,  gathered 
little  public  support  for  questioning  the  necessitv  of  a 
peace-time  draft.  This  situation  was  to  change  rapidly  as 
opposition  to  the  Vietnam  War  escalated,  and  the  Resistance 
saw  the  Selective  Service  System  as  the  target  of  their 
opposition  strategy. 

F.  SERIOUS  CHALLENGES  TO  CONSCRIPTION 

As  the  Vietnam  War  continued,  public  acceptance  of  com¬ 
pulsory  service  was  replaced  by  widespread  doubt  about  the 
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system’s  fairness.  In  July  1966,  President  Johnson  responded 
to  the  growing  opposition  by  forming  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Selective  Service.  The  results  of  its  seven 
month  study  of  the  draft  were  published  in  February  1967. 

Some  of  the  recommendations  made  were  to  increase  the  central¬ 
isation  of  the  Selective  Service  System  in  order  to  standardise 
policies  on  classifications ,  exemptions  and  deferments;  that 
the  order  of  induction  be  reversed  so  that  the  youngest  males 
would  go  first;  that  no  further  student  or  occupational  de¬ 
ferments  be  granted;  and  that  the  order  of  induction  be 
determined  by  lottery. 

When  the  draft  act  came  up  for  renewal  in  the  summer  of 
1967,  there  was  little  Congressional  debate.  Renamed  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act,  it  was  extended  by  over¬ 
whelming  majorities  in  both  the  House  and  Senate.  None  of 
the  recommendations  of  President  Johnson’s  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Selective  Service  were  incorporated  into  the 
act . 

Throughout  the  war,  avoidance  of  the  draft  increased. 
Although  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  many  18  year  old 
men  failed  to  register  with  their  local  draft  board,  one 
estimate  places  their  number  between  fifty  and  one  hundred 
thousand.  [Ferber  and  Lynd,  1971],  Prosecutions  for  alleged 
violations  of  Selective  Service  laws  grew  from  3S0  prosecutions 
annually  in  fiscal  year  1965  to  almost  4,000  in  fiscal  year 
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1970.  Many  times  these  numbers  were  never  prosecuted.  During 
the  late  1960's,  Selective  Service  lodged  complaints  against 
well  over  20,000  registrants  annually.  From  1966  to  1970, 
the  number  of  complaints  filed  per  100  inductees  tripled 
from  a  rate  of  4.0  to  12.9.  Draft  violations  increased  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  average  crime  rate.  By  1970,  ten  per¬ 
cent  of  all  federal  cases  were  draft  related.  [Useem,  1973]. 
One  author  estimates  the  percentage  of  those  resisting  or 
conscientiously  objecting  to  the  war  at  over  ten  percent. 
[Friedman ,  1971] . 

These  increases  in  draft  resistance  were  in  spite  of  re¬ 
newed  efforts  by  Congress  and  the  Justice  Department  to 
identify  and  prosecute  draft  offenders  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
creasingly  harsh  sentences  handed  out  bv  the  courts  to 
convicted  draft  resisters. 

Many  vouths,  reluctant  to  risk  the  stiff  penalties  for 
draft  evasion,  sought  legal  deferments  from  the  draft.  Total 
conscientious  objector  strength  grew  from  1^,900  in  1964 
to  40,600  in  1970.  However,  even  in  1970,  this  repre¬ 
sented  only  10  registrants  out  of  every  10,000.  There  were 
many  more  applicants  for  conscientious  objector  status  than 
were  granted.  An  announcement  in  19~1  by  the  Selective 
Service  stated  that  four  to  five  percent  of  new  IS  year  old 
registrants  were  applying  for  conscientious  objector  status. 
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During  the  Vietnam  War  era,  there  were  landmark  decisions 
made  by  the  Supreme  Court  concerning  conscientious  objection. 

In  March  1965,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  conscientious 
objector  status  did  not  have  to  be  based  on  an  explicit 
belief  in  God  (U.S.  vs.  Seeger).  Their  ruling  provided  the 
following  test  for  religious  belief;  "A  sincere  and  meaningful 
belief  which  occupies  in  the  life  of  its  possessor  a  place 
parallel  to  that  filled  by  the  God  of  those  admittedly  qualify¬ 
ing  for  the  exemption...  Their  (local  boards  and  courts)  task 
is  to  decide  whether  the  beliefs  professed  by  a  registrant 
are  sincerely  held  and  whether  they  are,  in  his  own  scheme 
of  things,  religious."  In  a  similar  case  (Welsh  vs.  U.S.) 
five  years  later,  the  court  further  broadened  the  definition 
of  conscientious  objector  to  include  "all  those  whose  consciences, 
spurred  by  deeply  held  moral,  ethical  or  religious  beliefs, 
would  give  them  no  rest  or  peace  if  they  allowed  themselves  to 
become  part  of  an  instrument  of  war.”  Despite  the  broadening 
of  the  basis  for  conscientious  objection,  the  Seeger  and  Welsh 
cases  did  not  pose  a  significant  threat  to  the  Selective  Ser¬ 
vice  System.  One  issue  that  could  have  caused  problems  with 
the  draft  was  that  of  selective  conscientious  objection.  The 
law  states  that  one  much  be  opposed  to  participation  in  all 
wars  to  qualify  for  consc ientious  objector  status.  Many  young 
men,  although  opposed  to  the  Vietnam  War,  could  not  definitely 
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state  that  they  would  not  serve  in  any  war,  On  March  8,  1971, 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  by  an  8  to  1  margin  that  opposition  to 
a  particular  war  was  not  sufficient  basis  for  exemption. 

There  were  also  those  men  who  fled  to  Canada  or  Western 
Europe  to  avoid  the  draft.  Estimates  vary  on  their  number 
from  a  1970  State  Department  claim  of  2,000  draft  exiles  in 
Canada,  to  a  draft  resistance  support  group  in  Canada  esti¬ 
mate  of  80,000. 

Within  the  military,  AWOL  and  desertion  rates  soared 
during  the  Vietnam  conflict,  roughly  tripling  between  1965  and 
1970  for  all  branches  of  the  service  except  the  Wavy. 

Although  the  Resistance  never  gathered  the  membership 
and  support  required  to  halt  the  war  or  the  draft,  leaders 
of  the  movement  felt  that  the  Resistance  set  limits  on  the 
escalation  of  the  Vietnam  War  and  more  importantly,  limited 
future  government  efforts  to  wage  wars  by  delegitimatiting 
conscription  in  the  eyes  of  American  youth.  [Ferber  and 
Lynd »  19"  1]  . 

During  the  1968  presidential  election  campaign.  Nixon 
began  discussing  the  feasibility  of  ending  the  draft.  As 
President,  he  appointed  a  commission  headed  by  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Gates  to  examine  this  possibility. 

Their  report  was  issued  in  February  of  1970  and  made  a 
strong  case  for  ending  the  draft  and  creation  of  an  All- 
Volunteer  Force,  which  the  commission  stated  was  "consistent 


with  our  basic  national  values".  July  1,  1973  was  set  as 
the  target  date  for  implementation  of  a  "zero  draft"  by  the 
Nixon  administration.  On  January  27,  1973,  Secretary  of 
Defense  Melvin  Laird  announced  that  zero  draft  would  be 
implemented  immediately.  In  effect,  this  announcement 
returned  America  to  its  traditional  all-volunteer  peace¬ 
time  military. 


III.  PRESENTATION  OF  THE  DATA 


A.  OBSERVATIONS  FROM  DR-AFT  REGISTRATION  MEETINGS 

The  initial  two  week  draft  registration  period  took 
place  from  July  21,  1930  to  August  2,  1980.  During  this 
time,  individuals  and  organizations  opposed  to  registration 
held  rallies,  leafletted  and  picketted  the  nation's  post 
offices,  conducted  counseling  sessions  for  registration- age 
youth,  and  sponsored  meetings  to  answer  questions  concerning 
registration  and  alternatives  to  registration. 

The  data  in  this  section  were  gathered  from  attendance 
at  four  such  meetings,  which  were  open  to  the  public.  Tlvree 
of  the  four  meetings  attended  were  held  within  the  initial 
two  week  registration  period.  The  final  meeting  took  place 
in  late  September  and  was  the  first  event  in  a  series  of 
actions  designed  to  gather  and  consolidate  support  for  con¬ 
tinued  resistance  to  registration  which  starts  again  the 
week  of  January  5,  1981. 

1 .  Monterey,  California,  July  24,  1980. 

The  first  meeting. I  attended  was  in  Monterey, 
California,  on  July  24,  1980,  during  the  first  week  of  draft 
registration.  It  was  held  at  the  Monterey  Public  Library 
and  was  billed  as  a  discussion  of  draft  registration  and 
alternatives . 

The  meeting  began  when  a  panel  of  three  draft-age 
men  introduced  themselves  (first  name  only)  to  the  audience. 
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They  also  introducecPThe  '"resident  expert”  of  the  meeting 
who  was  the  chairman  of  the  local  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  draft  counseling  committee.  Approximately  fifty 
people  were  in  attendance,  about  thirty  males  and  twenty 
females.  A  few  parents  were  present,  but  most  were  of  draft 
age.  Many  took  notes  at  the  meeting. 

The  panel  immediately  opened  the  meeting  to  questions. 

A  man  in  the  audience  quickly  identified  himself  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  resource  in  answering  any  of  the  legal  questions  that 
would  arise.  He  then  spent  a  few  minutes  establishing  his 
credentials,  explaining  that  he  had  been  an  active  draft 
resister  during  the  Vietnam  War  and  that  "luckily”  he  was 
not  prosecuted.  As  a  student  in  law  school,  he  counseled 
"about  fifty”  draft  resisters  and  continued  as  a  draft 
counselor  after  graduation.  He  related  how,  during  the 
last  years  of  the  Vietnam  War,  the  federal  courts  were  so 
clogged  with  draft  related  cases,  that  most  resisters  got 
off  without  going  to  trial.  He  stated  that  if  enough  resisted 
registration,  the  majority  would  get  off  due  to  the  sub¬ 
sequent  back-log  in  the  federal  circuit  courts.  He  explained 
that  although  most  people  got  off  "scott - free” ,  it  depended 
heavily  on  which  judge  was  on  the  bench  and  warned  that  some 
gave  the  maximum  sentence.  Emphasising  his  point,  he  stated 
that  although  most  resisters  were  let  off  and  given  "amnesty", 
one  could  get  "hammered”  if  he  got  a  judge  so  inclined. 
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He  suggested  that  the  Northern  California  district  courts 
were  the  best  bet  if  one  was  going  to  be  prosecuted,  citing 
a  very  high  rate  of  acquital  and  of  cases  not  even  going  to 
trial  for  Vietnam  era  resisters.  After  this  initial  speech, 
he  was  quickly  set  up  as  the  legal  expert,  and  questions  of 
a  legal  nature  were  immediately  referred  to  him  by  the  panel. 

As  the  meeting  evolved,  the  panel  tried  to  limit  the  dis¬ 
cussion  and  questions  to  technicalities  of  draft  registration 
and  alternatives.  They  also  placed  the  responsibility  of 
making  personal  decisions  on  the  individual.  For  instance, 
one  questioner  asked  if  he  should  be  a  "vocal  conscientious 
objector"  or  should  "keep  it  quiet".  The  panel  explained 
that  they  could  not  make  that  choice  for  him,  but  pointed 
out  the  risks  in  being  vocal  ("increased  chance  of  prosecution") 

One  middle-aged  woman,  who  had  a  son  she  was  concerned  about 
said  that  she  thought  this  battle  over  the  draft  "had  already 
been  fought  and  won"  and  that  here  she  was  again.  She  often 
became  impatient  with  a  young  man  who  expressed  a  strong 
desire  to  be  a  vocal  resister.  In  his  opinion,  some  had  to 
be  vocal,  had  to  "throw  themselves  in  front  of  the  draft 
machine",  in  order  for  the  resistance  to  be  successful.  The 
woman  responded  that  it  wouldn't  be  any  "bed  of  roses"  if  he 
did  this  and  warned  him  to  be  aware  of  what  he  was  doing, 
that  it  could  ruin  his  whole  life:  He  could  have  problems 
getting  into  school,  :ould  continually  be  in  fear  of  being 
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arrested,  even  his  girlfriend  could  turn  him  in.  The  lawyer 
added  that  he  should  be  sure  that  "he  was  acting  the  way 
he  must...  Ideals  were  fine,  but  you  have  to  build  up  a 
basis  in  'fact'  in  creating  a  conscientious  objector 
file...  To  find  the  right  doctor  who  would  exagerate  an  injury”, 
etc.  Undaunted,  the  young  man  stated  that  "registration  was 
just  a  fancy  name  for  the  draft"  and  that  he  didn't  care  what 
happened  to  him,  that  he  was  concerned  about  those  coming  after 
him,  especially  his  younger  brother. 

At  this  point,  the  panel  clarified  the  difference  between 
draft  registration  and  an  actual  draft  ("a  draft  involved 
actual  induction  which  is  not  true  of  registration".)  Through¬ 
out  the  meeting,  the  panel  attempted  to  correct  or  clarify  such 
statements  . 

More  technical  questions  concerning  medical,  conscien¬ 
tious  objector  and  hardship  exemptions  followed.  The  ACLU 
representative  suggested  to  those  who  were  considering  the 
conscientious  objector  exemption  that  they  write  doivn  on 
their  registration  card  the  exact  legal  wording  used  in 
applying  for  conscientious  objector  status:  "I  am  a  con¬ 
scientious  objector  to  war  in  any  form  due  to  my  religious 
and/or  moral  and  ethical  training  and  beliefs."  He  also 
recommended,  that  since  this  statement  would  probably  not 
be  transcribed  into  the  computer  by  the  keypunch  operators, 
the  registrant  make  a  copy  of  his  registration  card  with  this 
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statement  written  on  it  and  have  it  notarised.  This  document 
could  then  be  used  to  build  the  individual's  conscientious 
objector  file.  He  stressed  that  those  seeking  conscientious 
objector  status  start  early  in  building  their  case.  It  would 
be  very  difficult  to  build  a  convincing  case  if  one  waited 
until  he  got  his  induction  notice  and  then  had  only  15  days 
until  he  would  have  to  report  for  induction. 

Midway  through  the  meeting,  a  black  man,  who  said  he  was 
a  member  of  the  military,  stated  that  he  came  to  the  meeting 
to  find  out  their  moral  arguments  for  resisting  the  draft. 
"After  all",  he  continued,  "How  would  we  man  an  army  if 
everyone  had  the  same  attitude  they  (the  panel  and  others 
in  the  audience)  did?"  He  was  well  received  by  the  crowd: 
there  were  friendly  smiles  from  many  and  no  hostile  reactions. 

After  a  very  brief  discussion,  a  young  woman  stated  that 
although  questions  of  morality  concerning  the  draft  were 
valid,  many  still  had  questions  concerning  the  more  technical 
aspects  of  registration  and  exemptions,  and  that  this  was  the 
direction  the  meeting  should  continue  until  these  questions 
were  satisfied.  She  also  proposed  that  people  should  raise 
their  hands  and  wait  to  be  recognized  before  speaking.  (A 
few  people  had  begun  to  dominate  the  discussion) .  Her  pro¬ 
posals  were  immediately  accepted  and  the  panel  began  addressing 
questions  of  a  technical  nature,  promising  that,  if  time 
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permitted,  they  would  discuss  some  of  the  questions  raised 
by  the  black  man. 

After  these  questions  were  exhausted,  one  member  of  the 
panel  suggested  that  the  audience  break  up  into  smaller 
groups  to  discuss  topics  "as  they  saw  fit".  The  tension 
in  the  room  seemed  to  soar,  and  there  was  no  immediate 
verbal  reply  to  this  suggestion.  The  panel  member,  picking 
up  the  crowd's  resistance  tried  to  raise  some  enthusiasm 
for  the  idea--  "We're  all  friends  here,..  There's  no  one 
here  from  the  CIA,  is  there?"  The  silence  was  broken  by  some¬ 
one  from  the  back  who  yelled,  "No,  it's  good  the  way  it  is”. 
Others  in  the  audience  readily  nodded  their  heads  in  agree¬ 
ment.  There  were  other  indications  of  anxiety.  Earlier  in  the 
meeting,  one  panel  member  had  jokingly  asked,  "Does  anyone 
here  belong  to  the  CIA?"  After  the  meeting  had  ended,  one 
of  the  panel  members  laughingly  expressed  concern  over  an 
individual  who  had  "scribbled  a  few  notes,  then  left”. 

Also  discussed  was  the  fact  that  the  post  office  would 
be  accepting  registration  forms  after  the  two  week  registration 
period.  The  ACLU  representative  explained  the  reason  as  being 
that  the  Selective  Service  "expected  a  lot  of  late  re¬ 
gistrations".  The  attorney  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
constitutionality  of  the  all-male  draft  registration  would 
be  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court.  On  the  topic  of  performing 


alternative  service,  he  stated  that  the  type  of  alternate 
service  acceptable  would  depend  on  the  local  draft  board. 

Most  (during  Vietnam)  he  said,  were  strict,  but  some  were 
very  loose. 

After  the  meeting  broke  up,  the  lawyer  gave  the  ACLU 
representative  his  card  and  offered  his  assistance  in  the 
future.  Some  made  appointments  with  draft  counselors.  At 
least  two  of  the  young  men  on  the  panel  had  their  parents 
at  the  meeting.  One  mother  was  a  draft  counselor  in  train¬ 
ing.  The  black  man  discussed  his  earlier  question  with  some 
of  the  panel  and  remarked  as  he  left,  "It  wasn’t  as  wild 
and  raging  as  I  thought  it  would  be".  The  panel  member  whom 
I  spoke  to  after  the  meeting  was  very  helpful  in  providing 
registration  literature,  even  offering  that  one  brochure 
"was  a  little  biased". 

2 .  Seaside,  California,  July  50,  1980. 

The  second  meeting  I  attended  was  in  Seaside, 
California  at  the  Seaside  Public  Library.  The  meeting  was 
conducted  by  the  same  three  member  panel  that  moderated  the 
Monterey  meeting  the  previous  week.  The  ACLU  draft  counselor, 
as  well  as  the  attorney  who  attended  the  Monterey  meeting  were 
introduced.  The  turnout  was  small:  About  fifteen  persons 
attended  and  only  5  males  in  the  aduience  were  of  draft-age. 
They  sat  next  to  each  other  arms  folded  and  did  not  say  much 
the  entire  meeting.  Again,  the  meeting  addressed  mostly 


technical  questions  of  draft  registration  and  alternatives. 

The  ACLU  representative  said  that  he  anticipated  that  it  would 
be  more  difficult  to  obtain  hardship  and  medical  exemptions. 

He  discussed  a  Newsweek  article  which  concerned  draft  re¬ 
gistration,  pointing  out  that  officials  felt  a  lot  of  men 
would  not  register  right  away  and  that  is  the  reasc- 
are  allowing  the  post  office  to  accept  late  registration 
cards  until  January. 

In  response  to  a  question  concerning  the  ability  to 
find  non-registrants,  the  ACLU  draft  counselor  stated  that 
Selective  Service  officials  would  have  a  difficult  time 
because,  as  of  now,  it  was  against  the  Privacy  Act  to  use 
Social  Security  or  Income  Tax  files  to  track  down  non¬ 
registrants.  Besides,  he  explained,  "Selective  Service  is 
interested  in  registrations,  not  convictions".  Replying 
to  a  question  about  putting  down  a  false  Social  Security 
number  on  their  registration  card,  the  attorney  said  that 
it  was  against  federal  law  to  falsify  information  on  a  federal 
form.  In  response  to  my  question  of  whether  one  could  con¬ 
scientiously  object  to  one  war  and  yet  be  willing  to  fight 
if  the  U.S.  were  attacked,  the  lawyer  responded  that  it  was 
better  to  be  opposed  to  all  wars  ,  to  start  building  your 
conscientious  objector  record  early  and  that  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  the  individual  to  establish  his  conscientious 
objector  status. 


Discussion  switched  to  the  statute  of  limitations  for 
non-registrants.  The  ACLU  representative  stated  that  it 
was  when  the  individual  was  31  years  of  age  (5  years  past 
the  maximum  draft  age  of  26).  Before  the  age  of  26,  the 
statute  of  limitations  begins  to  run  when  the  non-registrant 
is  discovered  since  he  is  always  expected  to  register  during 
his  elgibility  period.  Also,  time  spent  evading  registra¬ 
tion  outside  the  country  does  not  count  toward  the  statute 
of  limitations  period.  In  response  to  my  question  of  how 
the  local  Congressman  felt  about  draft  registration,  the 
ACLU  representative  said  that  the  Congressman  was  pushing 
hard  to  have  a  commission  study  the  question  of  alternative 
service  in  the  event  of  a  draft.  He  stated  that  the  Con¬ 
gressman  was  sure  that  some  members  of  Congress  would  push 
hard  for  a  draft  after  the  election. 

The  ACLU  representative  reiterated  his  advice  that 
those  who  felt  that  they  were  conscientious  objectors  to 
state  so  in  writing  on  the  registration  card,  to  copy  it 
and  get  the  copy  notarized.  The  lawyer  followed  that, 

"it  is  up  to  you  to  build  your  record  on  paper,..  Take 
advantage  of  your  legal  rights  and  exhaust  your  appeals... 

A  conscientious  objector  claim  can  take  1  1/2  years". 

At  one  point,  the  lawyer  facetiously  remarked  that  if  one 
police  car  in  every  major  city  was  burned  in  protest  of  draft 
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registration,  that  it  would  certainly  stop  government 
pursuit  of  conscientious  objectors  and  draft  resisters. 

(When  the  meeting  ended,  a  local  newspaper  reporter  cover¬ 
ing  the  meeting  asked  him  how  he  spelled  his  last  name,  He 
replied  that  he  would  tell  her  if  she  didn’t  quote  him  on 
"burning  the  police  cars".  She  assured  him  that  she  would 
not).  He  continued  saying  that  if  there  were  over  5,000 
prosecutions  per  year  of  those  resisting  registration,  that 
the  court  system  would  be  overtaxed  for  years.  The  attorney 
then  asked  the  panel  how  successful  the  leafletting  at  the 
post  offices  had  been.  One  member  of  the  panel  estimated 
that  one  day  they  were  successful  in  turning  away  17  out  of 
22  potential  registrants.  The  attorney  commented  that  probably 
most  people  who  were  resisting  registration  wouldn't  even 
bother  to  show  up  to  register  at  the  post  office  and  "were 
probably  out  somewhere  smoking  a  joint". 

One  member  of  the  panel  stated  that  conscientious  objectors 
and  resisters  to  registration  were  facing  "difficult  times" 
because  there  was  no  war  to  rally  around,  no  big  issue  to 
consolidate  those  who  are  resisting  registration.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  the  effectiveness  of  the  draft  registration  re¬ 
sistance  in  the  Monterey  area,  one  of  the  panel  members 
remarked  that  in  Seaside  (an  area  of  high  percentage  of 
minorities),  he  felt  at  a  disadvantage  convincing  blacks, 
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as  a  white  person,  to  resist  registration.  It  seemed,  he 
continued,  that  many  he  talked  to  had  family  members  with 
military  experience.  A  female  leafletter  disagreed  and  said 
she  had  had  good  success  in  turning  black  people  away  from 
registering . 

The  opinion  was  expressed  that  draft  registration  was 
just  a  political  act  to  show  Carter's  toughness  and  improve 
his  re-election  chances  and  that  the  response  time  in  getting 
additional  manpower  from  registration  was  only  decreased  by 
seven  days  which  was  rather  insignificant.  A  young  man  in 
the  audience,  who  said  he  was  in  the  Army,  replied  that  seven 
days  would  be  a  long  time  in  a  future  war.  I  asked  what 
could  be  done  to  ensure  that  the  military  was  representative 
of  the  population  as  a  whole  rather  than  having  minorities 
over-represented.  One  member  of  the  panel  suggested  that 
the  country  should  improve  economic  conditions  in  society 
sufficiently  so  that  minorities  would  not  have  to  resort  to 
the  military  as  a  career.  In  response  to  another  question 
of  whether  they  approve  of  raising  the  compensation  of  the 
military  to  make  it  more  attractive  to  potential  recruits 
and  career  military  personnel,  perhaps  avoiding  the  need 
for  registration,  one  panel  member  said  yes,  that  funds 
could  be  diverted  from  the  MX  missile  to  pay  for  such 
increases . 


After  the  meeting  ended,  I  asked  one  of  the  panel 
members  about  the  lack  of  attendance  at  the  meeting  and  if 


he  knew  of  any  other  groups  holding  such  meetings  in  the 
Monterey  area.  In  his  answer,  he  stated  that  Monterev  was 
not  a  particularly  activist  area  and  that  thev  probably 
wouldn't  have  any  more  meetings  for  a  while.  He  said  that 
they  reallv  didn't  "know  where  to  go  from  here".  There 
were  no  blacks  in  attendance  at  the  meeting, 

3 .  Santa  Cruz,  California,  July  31,  1980. 

The  third  meeting  I-  observed  took  place  in  Santa 
Cruz,  California  during  the  second  week  of  draft  registration. 

It  was  a  vegetarian  pot-luck  dinner  held  at  a  private  residence 
which  was  part  of  a  three  house  "community".  The  families 
which  comprised  this  communitv  had  such  dinners  together  on 
a  weekly  basis.  This  week's  dinner  and  meeting  were  opened 
to  all  those  interested  in  draft  reg i s t ra t i on . 

Most  who  attended  the  pot -luck  dinner  knew  each 
other,  and  many  worked  at  the  local  Resource  Center  for 
Nonviolence.  Many  cars  and  trucks  in  the  neighborhood 
sported  anti-nuclear  bumper  stickers.  The  leader  of  the  meeting 
wore  an  anti-Trident  submarine  "T"  shirt.  Another  "T"  shirt 
said  "Question  Authority".  Books  on  nonviolence,  covering 
the  spectrum  from  Jesus  to  India's  Gandhi  to  Martin  Luther 
King  filled  the  bookshelves  in  the  livingroom  where  we  sat 
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down  to  eat.  There  were  about  30  people  in  attendance, 
which  included  some  children. 

During  the  meal,  I  spoke  to  a  young  woman  who  was 
active  in  leafletting  local  post  offices  in  Santa  Cruz 
during  the  two  week  registration  period.  She  thought  that 
their  efforts  had  been  very  successful  in  turning  away 
most  potential  registrants.  The  thrust  of  their  approach,  she 
explained,  was  to  tell  young  men  about  to  register  that  they 
should  take  more  time  to  think  about  what  they  were  doing, 
that  registration  cards  would  be  accepted  after  the  two  week- 
registration  period,  probablv  without  penalty.  Later  in 
the  meeting,  concern  was  expressed  for  those  men  who 
registered,  but  planned  to  resist  any  future  draft  attempts. 
The  leaders  strongly  advised  those  -who  were  planning  to  resist 
future  draft  not  to  register  at  all.  In  their  opinion,  the 
Selective  Service  System  had  to  be  stopped  before  building 
up  any  momentum. 

At  one  point,  the  meal  was  interrupted  by  a  young 
man  seeking  information  on  conscientious  objection.  He  was 
referred  to  a  draft  counselor  who  sat  nearby.  He  was  advised 
to  start  a  conscientious  objector  file  now,  to  get  letters 
supporting  his  position  from  people  who  knew  him  personal'v. 
The  counselor  recommended  that  he  try  to  get  some  of  these 
from  persons  who  were  not  conscientious  objectors 
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themselves  since  they  historically  have  had  more  credibility 
with  draft  boards.  The  visitor  mentioned  that  his  father 
had  served  in  World  War  II  and  was  "gung  ho  about  the  military 
and  all  that”,  so  he  might  be  a  good  person  to  write  him  a 
letter . 

A  statement  was  passed  around  for  all  to  read  that 
said  the  community  would  offer  assistance  and  support  for 
anyone  who  wanted  to  resist  registration  and  a  draft.  Although 
they  could  not  offer  financial  assistance,  they  would  give 
moral  support  to  resisters,  provide  resisters  with  counseling 
assistance,  and  set  up  press  conferences  for  them  or  with 
other  resisters  if  they  ’’wanted  to  go  public".  The  leader, 
who  was  a  conscientious  objector  during  the  Vietnam  War, 
said  that  it  was  important  that  older  conscientious  objectors 
from  World  War  II  and  Vietnam  come  forward  and  give  support 
to  younger  conscientious  objectors.  One  draft-aged  man, 
who  said  he  was  resisting  registration,  said  that  the  "worst 
thing  [about  resisting  registration)  was  the  feeling  that 
you  are  doing  it  alone  with  no  one  else  to  support  you". 

A  Quaker  women  responded  by  offering  her  home  as  a 
meeting  place  for  those  who  were  resisting  draft  registration 
in  order  to  combat  these  feelings  of  aloneness.  Everyone 
readily  agreed  with  the  idea  and  a  date  was  set  for  such  a 
meeting . 
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\ 
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Discussion  turned  tc  the  effectiveness  of  the  nation¬ 
wide  resistance  to  draft  registration.  It  was  felt  that 
despite  their  apparent  success  in  Santa  Crut  in  turning 
away  potential  registrants,  that  the  government  could  not 
be  expected  to  give  truthful  statistics  on  the  draft  re¬ 
gistration  and  that  it  would  be  proclaimed  as  a  success  by 
the  Selective  Service.  The  reason,  they  explained,  was  that 
Selective  Service  wanted  to  discourage  those  who  were  re¬ 
sisting  or  contemplating  resistance  to  draft  registration  by 
increasing  their  feelings  of  aloneness. 

After  the  meal  and  discussion,  song  books  were  dis¬ 
tributed  and  a  number  of  peace  songs  were  sung .  Following 
this,  everyone  was  asked  to  introduce  themselves.  No  one 
refused,  and  there  was  no  obvious  reaction  when  I  introduced 
myself  as  a  graduate  student  from  Naval  Postgraduate  School 
who  wanted  to  learn  more  about  draft  registration.  The 
Quaker  woman  asked,  "Is  that  at  Davis  (California)?"  I 
replied,  "No,  it's  in  Monterey." 

The  meeting  started  to  break  up,  and  the  leader 
asked  me  if  I  had  gotten  what  I  had  come  for.  I  said, 

"yes",  and  asked  him  for  some  literature  concerning  draft 
registration.  He  gave  some  to  me,  and  I  left. 

4  .  San  Diego,  California,  September  IS,  1930 . 

The  fourth  meeting  I  attended  took  place  on  September 
v;80,  on  the  campus  of  San  Diego  State  University.  It  was 
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sponsored  by  San  Diego  Students,  for  Peace  and  featured 
speakers  from  the  National  Lawyer's  Guild.  The  topic  of 
their  presentation  was  "Rights,  Options  and  Resistance  of 
Draft  Registration".  This  meeting  was  held  during  the  first 
week  of  the  fall  semester  and  was  the  first  event  in  a 
series  of  actions  designed  to  prepare  for  the  January  5, 

1981  registration  date.  There  were  approximately  30  students 
in  attendance,  both  male  and  female.  Representatives  of  the 
Students  for  Peace  opened  the  meeting,  updating  students  on 
their  resistence  activities  during  the  initial  two  week 
registration  drive  and  on  their  continuing  efforts  at  organiza¬ 
tion  since  that  time.  They  then  introduced  two  representatives 
from  the  National  Lawyer’s  Guild  Military  Law  Panel. 

The  first  speaker  explained  that  numerous  proposals 
for  registration  and  tne  draft  occured  long  before  the  Iranian 
and  Afghanistan  crises.  The  real  reason  for  registration, 
she  continued,  was  that  it  was  the  first  critical  step  to 
the  draft.  She  concluded  that  it  was  obvious  that  the 
Selective  Service  registration  plans  were  a  result  of  several 
years  work  rather  than  merely  a  response  to  the  Afghanistan 
and  Iranian  crises,  as  the  American  people  were  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  . 

Directing  her  attention  to  exemptions  and  deferments 
under  the  new  registration  plans,  she  warned  that  men  do  not 
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have  the  right  to  apply  for  conscientious  objector  status 
until  tney  receive  their  induction  notice.  In  effect,  she 
continued,  this  gave  an  individual  who  receives  an  in¬ 
duction  notice  only  15  days,  "incredibly  short  notice", 
to  make  fundamental  decisions  about  his  life.  In  her  opinion 
it  was  a  conscious  decision  by  the  Selective  Service  to  cut 
down  on  the  number  of  deferments.  On  the  topic  of  medical 
deferments,  she  pointed  out  that  under  the  old  system  there 
was  a  pre - induction  physical  given  at  registration  and, 
later  on,  an  induction  physical.  Men  wishing  to  qualify 
for  a  medical  exemption  had  a  double  char.ce  to  present 
their  case  to  the  military  doctors.  Now,  with  just  an  in¬ 
duction  physical,  there  is  only  one  chance.  It  was,  in  her 
words,  "a  procedural  railroad".  She  also  stated  that  the 
present  registration  system  was  "aimed  toward  the  best 
psychological  age  group,  nineteen  and  twenty  year  olds,  to 
mold  into  submissive  soldiers".  Also,  the  lottery  system 
gave  these  men  no  control  over  when  they  would  be  inducted 
and  in  addition,  no  control  over  which  service  they  entered 
or  what  job  they  would  get,  and  that  they  would  be  faced 
with  the  threat  of  induction  until  they  turned  twenty-six 
years  old.  She  concluded  that,  with  the  current  system  of 
draft  registration,  it  would  be  too  la^j  to  decide  on 
alternatives  to  the  draft  upon  receipt  of  an  induction  notice 


She  urged  the  students  to  get  immediate  counseling  on  their 
alternatives . 

The  next  speaker,  an  attorney,  discussed  in  more 
detail  the  legal  aspects  of  draft  registration.  First,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  maximum  penalty  for  violations  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act,  such  as  refusal  to  register,  hindering 
or  .interfering  with  registration  or  counseling  evasion  or 
resistance,  was  5  years  in  prison  and  a  ten-thousand  dollar 
fine.  He  advised  his  audience  "to  seek  wise  counsel  and  find 
out  the  consequences  of  their  actions"  before  proceeding  with 
resistance  efforts.  He  stated  that  Selective  Service  would 
have  difficulty  in  finding  non-registrants  and  that  cost  of 
obtaining  compatible  data  from  such  sources  as  Department 
of  Motor  Vehicles  and  campus  records  would  be  prohibitive. 

The  propensity  for  the  Selective  Service  to  prosecute  non¬ 
registrants  would  depend,  he  continued,  on  the  prevailing 
mood  of  the  country  and  the  number  of  people  who  refuse  to 
register.  High  public  support  for  registration  and  a  low 
number  of  resisters  would  probably  lead  to  high  penalities 
for  resisters.  Likewise,  low  public  support  for  registra¬ 
tion  coupled  with  a  high  number  of  resisters  would  decrease 
the  severity  of  penalties.  It  was  his  guess  that  regard¬ 
less  of  the  number  of  resisters,  that  prosecutors  will 
initially  seek  harsh  penalties  for  non-registrants.  He 
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added  that  judges  were  not  "neutral,  detached  magistrates", 
and  in  cases  with  political  overtones,  were  usually  hostile  and 
intent  on  convictions.  They  also  respond  to  the  public  mood: 

As  the  Vietnam  War  became  more  and  more  unpopular  to  the  American 
people,  the  more  likely  it  was  for  judges  to  grant  probations, 
second  chances  and  dismissals  to  draft  offenders. 

In  order  to  convict  an  individual  for  failing  to 
register,  the  attorney  continued,  the  prosecution  has  to  prove 
three  things  beyond  a  resonable  doubt:  that  the  individual  in¬ 
tended  to  violate  the  law,  in  fact  refused  to  register,  and 
that  the  law  applied  to  the  individual  charged.  He  predicted 
one  factor  favorable  to  future  defendents  charged  with  non¬ 
registration  is  that  prosecutors  may  have  a  difficult  time 
proving  non- registrants  intended  to  violate  the  law.  The 
government  must  inform  one  of  his  obligations  to  register. 

The  Selective  Service  chose  a  media  blit:  to  put  out  the 
word.  Television,  radio  and  newspapers  became  the  agents 
of  the  Selective  Service.  However,  so  much  conflicting  and 
confusing  information  was  put  out  by  the  Selective  Service, 
that  the  press  often  turned  to  the  National  Lawyer’s  Guild 
for  accurate  information  on  draft  registration. 

The  National  Lawyer's  Guild  Military  Law  Panel, 
opposed  to  registration,  was  then  faced  with  the  dilemma  of 
becoming  agents  of  the  Selective  Service  by  providing  accurate 


information  to  the  press  for  public  dissemination,  which 
could  increase  non-registrants'  chances  of  conviction  later 
on.  He  stated  there  was  also  confusion  due  to  a  last 
minute  court  challenge  to  the  all-male  registration.  In 
Philadelphia,  only  days  before  registration  was  to  begin, 
a  three  judge  federal  court  issued  an  injunction  against 
Selective  Service  registration  plans.  The  injunction  declared 
this  legislation  unconstitutional  because  it  discriminated  on 
the  basis  of  sex.  However,  shortly  thereafter,  Justice  Brennan 
granted  a  stay  which  allowed  registration  to  continue  as 
planned.  (This  stay  is  now  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court). 

In  the  confusion,  he  continued,  word  got  out  in  the  press 
that  registration  was  now  voluntary,  which  was  totally  in¬ 
correct.  This  will  aid  the  defense  of  non-registrants,  he 
concluded,  perhaps  not  at  the  trial  level  where  "judges  are 
impatient  with  such  arguments",  but  may  work  at  the  appellate 
level . 

On  the  possibility  of  FBI  agents  searching  for  non¬ 
registrants,  he  cautioned  the  audience  not  to  talk  to  them 
at  all,  that  agents  are  "inherently  untrustworthy"  and 
would  write  "distorted"  reports  on  any  such  conversations. 

He  advised  telling  agents  "my  lawyer  told  me  not  to  talk  to 
you".  It  was  his  opinion  that  individuals  were  likely  to 
be  given  multiple  chances  to  register  as  was  often  the  case 
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in  Vietnam.  The  reason  was  due  to  the  problems  of  notifi¬ 
cation  (previously  discussed)  and  other  technical  considera¬ 
tions  . 

On  the  topic  of  deferments  and  exemptions,  he  explained 
that  there  have  been  some  changes  since  Vietnam,  Student 
deferments  have  been  done  away  with,  except  for  certain 
graduate  students  in  specialized  areas.  "It  is  no  longer 
enough,"  he  continued,  "to  go  to  school  to  avoid  induction." 

He  then  talked  about  hardship  medical  and  conscientious 
objector  exemptions. 

The  hardship  exemption,  he  explained,  has  been 
tightened  up  considerably.  Previously,  one  qualified  for  this 
exemption  if  he  was  i.  arried  and  had  a  child.  Now,  one  must 
show  extreme  hardship  if  he  only  has  a  wife  (less  with  children) 
after  taking  out  military  benefits.  He  emphasized  that 
documentation  was  a  very  important  part  of  all  deferments. 

Concerning  the  IV-F  exemption,  he  pointed  out  that 
it  is  commonly  thought  of  as  only  a  medical  exemption  but  in 
actuality  includes  psychological  and  moral  problems  such  as 
homosexuality,  drug  use,  felony  record,  subversive  activity, 
etc.  The  difficulty  he  continued,  will  be  in  convincing  the 
military  doctor,  "who  will  see  1,500  other  people  that  day 
and  doesn't  give  a  shit."  He  warned  that  qualifying  for  a 
medical  exemption  will  require  increased  documentation  from 


one’s  own  doctors  and  attorneys  since  the  pre-induction 
physical  has  been  done  away  with. 

Finally,  commenting  on  the  conscientious  objector 
exemption,  the  attorney  said  that  to  qualify,  one  must  be 
opposed  to  every  war  and  such  objections  must  be  based  on 
religious,  moral  or  ethical  beliefs.  In  his  opinion,  this 
exemption  "fits  a  whole  lot  of  people."  However,  he  warned 
that  one  must  begin  to  establish  his  conscientious  objector 
status  early  by  having  a  statement  to  that  effect  on  file  now. 
He  said  that  the  "short  notice  ”  would  hurt  many  people  who 
wish  to  file  for  conscientious  objector  status  but  waited 
until  receiving  their  induction  letter.  He  advised  his 
audience  to  talk  to  a  draft  counselor  or  attorney  now.  He 
addled  that  if  it  appeared  that  many  individuals  were  applying 
for  conscientious  objector  status,  that  there  is  apt  to  be 
a  court  fight  to  again  restrict  such  exemptions  to  those 
who  object  to  war  because  of  religious  beliefs  rather  than 
including  those  who  cite  moral  and  ethical  reasons  3s  a  basis 
of  their  objections. 

At  this  point,  the  lawyer  made  a  plea  for  individuals 
not  to  just  look  out  for  themselves  in  their  legal  attempts 
to  avoid  the  draft,  but  to  be  concerned  about  the  broader 
political  context  of  resisting  the  draft. 
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Discussion  turned  to  the  effectiveness  of  current 
resistance  efforts.  He  stated  that  the  resistance  to  regis¬ 
tration  during  the  initial  two  week  registration  period  was 
a  resounding  success:  There  were  reports  that  35  percent  did 
not  bother  to  register  in  San  Diego.  A  Boston  Globe  survey 
was  cited  which  estimated  25  percent  nationwide  did  not 
comply  with  draft  registration  requirements.  The  lawyer 
said  that  even  if  the  Selective  Service  figure  of  93  percent 
compliance  was  correct  (and  he  did  not  believe  it  was)  that 
they  came  far  short  of  their  goal  of  98  percent.  He  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  truth  may  never  be  known  but  that  the 
opposition  to  registration  was  "surpr is inglv  successful." 

The  meeting  was  then  opened  to  questions.  Asked  his 
opinion  on  how  the  Supreme  Court  would  finally  rule  on  the 
questions  of  an  all-male  registration,  the  attorney  said 
that  the  Court  would  probably  uphold  the  constitutionality 
of  the  present  Selective  Service  Act.  Responding  to  another 
question,  he  said  he  believed  the  first  efforts  toward  estab¬ 
lishing  a  draft  would  be  initiated  in  early  1981.  Many 
students  asked  questions  concerning  the  Selective  Service  use 
of  computers  to  track  down  non- reg i strant s ,  police  and  FBI 
interrogation  efforts,  and  whether  or  not  draft  cards  would 
be  issued.  Commenting  on  the  current  resistance  to  registra¬ 
tion,  a  draft  counselor  in  the  audience  commented,  "'Ve  are 
strong  now  (even  without  a  war  or  an  actual  draft." 
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3.  DATA  GATHERED  FROM  ANTI -DRAFT  LITERATURE 

There  are  many  anti-draft  organizations  which  provide 

information  concerning  draft  registration  and  alternatives 

to  registration.  The  data  in  this  section  were  obtained 

from  "draft  packets"  provided  by  three  such  organizations: 

the  .American  Friends  Service  Committee  (AFSC)  ,  the  Central 

Committee  for  Conscientious  Objectors  (CCCO) ,  and  the 

? 

Committee  Against  Registration  and  the  Draft  (CARD).- 

These  organizations  described  themselves  as  follows: 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  is  a  con¬ 
temporary  expression  of  Quaker  beliefs,  It  was  founded 
in  1917,  during  the  First  World  War,  to  provide  con¬ 
scientious  objectors  with  an  opportunity  to  serve  in 
programs  of  relief  and  reconstruction  for  civilian  war 
victims.  Today  it  is  incorporated  as  a  religious  non¬ 
profit  organization  to  carry  on  a  variety  of  educational, 
humanitarian  and  social  change  programs,  with  inter¬ 
national  headquarters  in  Philadelphia,  regional  offices 
across  the  U.S.,  and  program  offices  at  home  and 
overseas . 

The  Central  Committee  for  Conscientious  Objectors 
is  a  nonprofit  organization  that  has  been  working  since 
1943  to  help  individuals  unable  to  participate  in  the 
military  for  reasons  of  conscience. 

CCCO. is  a  nonprofit,  non-governmental  organization 
that  aids  individuals  with  matters  of  conscience,  war 
and  militarism. 

The  Committee  Against  Registration  and  the  Draft  is 
a  Coalition  of  over  50  national  peace,  civil  rights, 
womens,  students,  religious,  and  political  organizations 
working  together  against  registration  and  the  draft. 


‘"These  draft  packets  are 
and  C . 


included  as  Appendices  A, 
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The  packets  received  from  these  organizations  contained 
detailed  information  on  current  registration  requirements, 
alternatives  to  registration,  and  changes  in  deferments 
and  exemptions.  Also  included  were  bibliographies  for  further 
reading,  histories  of  conscientious  objection  and  resistance 
to  war,  and  forms  to  assist  potential  conscientious  objectors 
enunciate  their  beliefs  and  document  their  objections  to  draft 
registration.  One  writer  advises  readers  not  to  depend  solely 
on  the  information  contained  in  the  packet,  but  to  contact  a 
local  qualified  draft  counselor  before  taking  any  action. 

Much  of  the  information  studied  expresses  a  strong 
belief  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  actual  draft 
legislation  is  passed.  An  AFSC  statement  on  draft  registration 
explains  that  "registration  is  the  necessary  first  step  for 
conscription  into  military  service...  we  regard  opposition 
to  military  registration  as  a  vital  endeavor  to  help  take 
away  'the  occasion  of  war'."  A  CARD  questions  and  answers 
booklet  states,  "Powerful  members  of  Congress  and  the  military 
are  already  calling  for  a  peacetime  draft...  If  registration 
is  a  success,  there  will  almost  certainly  be  attempts  to  bring 
back  the  draft  after  the  November  elections."  Most  writers 
express  a  sense  of  urgency  in  preparing  for  such  a  con¬ 
tingency.  They  point  out  that,  contrary  to  past  regis¬ 
tration  procedures,  classification  and  medical  examinations 
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do  not  take  place  at  registration  and  that  registrants 
wishing  to  apply  for  deferments  and  exemptions  may  lack 
S’,,rficient  time  to  adequately  document  their  claims  before 
being  required  to  report  for  induction.  Therefore,  they 
advise  readers  who  think  they  might  apply  for  an  exemption 
or  deferment  to  start  immediately  preparing  their  claims. 

To  this  end,  CCCO  recommends  to  those  who  "might  be  a  C.O. 
or  are  inclined  at  all  in  that  direction,  if  your  conscience 
permits  you  to  register...  to  write  in  bold  letters  in  the 
registration  form,  'I  am  a  conscientious  objector'." 

CCCO  also  provides  a  "conscientious  objector  card"  which 
states,  'oecause  of  my  beliefs  about  war,  I  am  opposed  to 
participation  in  the  military."  When  filled  out,  copies  can 
be  mailed  to  one’s  religious  group  or  other  organi tat  ions ,  as 
well  as  to  CCCO,  to  keep  on  file.  Similarly,  several  organi¬ 
sations,  including  CARD,  are  providing  gummed  stickers  which 
state,  "I  am  registering  under  protest"  and  which  fit  in 
various  parts  of  the  registration  form.  The  intent  of  these 
actions  is  to  establish  a  historical  record  of  one's  con¬ 
scientious  objector  claim  in  the  event  of  a  draft.  The  pamphlets 
carefully  point  out,  however,  that  such  actions  will  not  guarantee 
a  successful  claim. 

The  choices  discussed  in  the  draft  registration  and  con¬ 
scientious  objector  packets  are  (1)  to  register,  (2)  to 
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register  under  protest  or  us  u  C.C.,  or  i'3)  not  to  register 
at  all.  Under  this  choice,  one  can  be  a  "silent  resister" 
or  a  "vocal  resister." 

In  registering  for  the  draft,  a  CCCO  circular  warns 
that  "reg istrat ion .  . . is  more  than  just  putting  your  name 
on  a  card.  Until  age  26,  you  could  be  called  into  the  military. 
Although  registration  is  listed  as  an  option,  military  lire  is 
oortrayed  as  less  *  than *des ireable .  Addressing  those  in¬ 
dividuals  who  are  considering  enlisting  in  the  military,  the 
same  CCCO  circular  provides  the  following  information  that 
might  help  an  individual  "make  a  more  informed  choice": 

Once  you  are  in  the  militarv,  you  lose  manv  of 
your  rights  as  a  (J .  S .  citiren--co  say  what  you  want, 
to  get  married  when  you  want,  to  petition  the  govern¬ 
ment...  Very  often  the  militarv  trains  you  to  do 
work  for  which  there  is  no  civilian  demand.. ,The 
military  does  not  have  to  give  you  the  educational 
opportunities  that  were  promised ...  I f  you  get  into 
trouble  while  in  the  militarv,  the  discharge  vou 
receive  could  seriously  limit  vour  work  opportunities 
for  the  rest  of  your  life... There  is  no  overtime, 
holiday,  or  weekend  pay.  Soldiers  are  expected  to 
be  available  for  duty  24  hours  a  day  "  days  a  week... 

Labor  unions  are  outlawed  in  the  military,  and 
attempts  to  organize  soldiers  are  subject  to  heavy 
penalties  ...  I f  something  happens  to  you  while  you’re 
in  the  military  that  seriously  affects  your  health, 
the  military  may  not  recognize  their  responsibility 
to  pay  you  a  disability  allowance. 

An  AFSC  pamphlet,  addressing  the  plight  of  minorities 
in  the  military  states: 

The  military  has  always  discriminated  against  third 
world  and  poor  people--and  today  is  no  exception. 
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In  the  Vietnam  iVar  for  example,  black  and  brown 
men  were  typically  assigned  to  high  risk  combat 
units  where  they  suffered  almost  twice  the  casualties 
of  whites,  while  the  rich  and  privileged  were  given 
less  hazardous  assignments  or  were  able  to  obtain 
deferments  to  stay  home ...  be  fore  you  decide  to 
register  you  should  know  that:  over  half  the 
people  now  in  army  stockades  are  Black  and  Hispanics, 
while  most  of  the  rest  are  poor  whites ...  over  30  per¬ 
cent  of  the  people  in  the  army  are  Black  but  31acks 
make  up  less  than  6  percent  of  army  off icers . . .31ack 
and  Hispanics  receive  dishonorable  discharges  at  4  1/2 
times  the  rate  of  whites...  Most  Blacks  and  Hispanics  are 
classified  E-l,  E - 2  slowest  levels')  and  thus  receive 
the  dead  end  lowest  paying  jobs  in  the  army. 

Another  choice  individuals  have  is  to  register  under 

protest  or  as  a  conscientious  objector.  In  addition  to  the 

actions  cited  previously,  CCCO  recommends  that  potential 

conscientious  objectors  "get  their  ideas  on  conscientious 

objection  together”,  to  write  their  responses  to  questions 

asked  of  Vietnam-era  C.O.’s  by  Selective  Service  and  to 

discuss  these  ideas  with  a  trained  draft  counselor.  CCCO's 

packet  contains  a  reprint  of  Selective  Service  Form  130, 

last  used  in  the  ear lv  1070's,  which  lists  questions  sn 

individual  applying  for  conscientious  objector  status  had  to 

answer  to  assist  local  boards  in  determining  if  such  a 

classification  was  warranted.  Potential  objectors  are 

encouraged  to  answer  these  questions,  with  the  assistance 

of  a  draft  counselor,  and  to  add  this  to  their  C.O.  file. 

They  are  warned  that  13  days  (the  time  between  receipt 

of  induction  notice  to  time  of  induction)  will  not  be  enough 
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time  to  prepare  detailed,  well  thought-out  answers  to  Selective 
Service  questions  . 

Concerning  truthfulness  in  answering  these  questions, 

CCCO  states,  "An  honest  claim  is  the  strongest  claim,  A 

dishonest  one  is  likely  to  backfire  not  only  on  you,  but 

on  others  claiming  C.O.  status."  Another  brochure  advises, 

"Total  honesty  when  dealing  with  your  draft  board  usually 

works  better  than  concealing  facts  which  mav  be  more  difficult 

to  explain  if  they  later  surface." 

Implied  in  the  literature  concerning  conscientious 

objection  is  the  belief  that  many  people  will  qualify  for 

such  an  exemption.  One  CCCQ  pamphlet  explains: 

An  extremely  wide  variety  of  beliefs  is  recognized 
by  the  law  as  the  basis  for  becoming  a  C.O.  Do  not 
be  discouraged  ,'rom  filing  a  C.O.  claim  because  you 
think  you  do  not  have  sufficient  "religious  training 
and  belief." 

Elsewhere  it  is  stated,  "All  branches  of  the  military 
recognize  conscientious  objection  and  numerous  Supreme  Court 
decisions  have  substantially  strengthened  their  rights  and 
broadened  the  definition." 

Another  choice  individuals  have  is  to  not  register  at 
all.  Pamphlets  point  out  that  150,000  men  never  registered 
during  Vietnam  without  penalty,  210,000  were  accused  of 
violating  the  draft  law,  but  less  than  ten  percent  were  brought 
to  court,  and  that  the  average  number  of  cases  never  prosecuted 
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was  89  percent.  However,  on  the  topic  of  finding  non¬ 
registrants,  one  booklet  warns: 

The  Selective  Service  and  Department  of  Justice  have 
access  to  many  state-wide  lists  of  19  and  20  year 
olds . . . and , . . if  non-registration  is  a  problem... 
Selective  Service .. .will  ask  for  a  change  in  the 
Privacy  Act  to  permit  cross  checks  between  Selective 
Service  registration  lists  and  files  of  Social 
Security  Administration  and  Internal  Revenue  Ser¬ 
vice. 

In  answering  those  who  feel  there  is  safety  if  a  large 

number  refuse  to  register,  one  CCCO  pamphlet  explains; 

If  a  large  number  publicly  refuse  to  register,  the 
Government  may  seek  out  the  most  vocal  of  anti¬ 
draft  refusers  to  prosecute.  However  ...  one  would 
act  at  his  peril  in  assuming  there  is  safety  in 
numbers . 

And,  in  reference  to  the  choice  of  becoming  a  "public 

resister"  or  a  "private  resister",  one  circular  advises: 

A  private  resister  is  less  likely  to  be  found  out 
than  3  public  resister,  but,  if  discovered  many 
face  a  harsher  penalty  because  of  the  negative 
attitudes  of  prosecuters  and  judges. 

Most  of  the  ant i -regis trat ion  literature  warns  of  the 

penalities  involved  in  breaking  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

One  writer  states: 

You  need  to  be  sure  enough  about  your  beliefs  that 
you  will  be  able  to  face  whatever  comes  as  a  result 
of  them... once  you  have  decided  (to  resist),  remember 
that  you  can  get  support  from  your  family  and  friends, 
from  people  who  will  help  you  in  talking  with  your 
family  and  friends,  and  from  the  peace  movement ...  I f  you 
oppose  war,  jail  is  not  necessarily  the  worst  thing  that 
could  happen  to  you. 
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Another  pamphlet  warns: 

You  should  never  violate  the  law. . .unless  you  have 
thought  about  whether  you  could  face  jail... Mo  matter 
what  your  sentence,  a  draft  conviction  is  a  felony, 

It  could ...  affect  your  chances  for  further  jobs  or 
licensing  in  some  professions. 

Warning  aside,  the  same  circular  states,  "Don’t  be 

afraid  to  res  is t . . .Mos t  people  who  have  resisted  the  draft, 

war  taxes,  or  the  military  do  not  regret  what  they  have 

done . " 

In  addressing  potential  legal  defenses  for  non-registrants, 
one  questions  and  answers  Damphlet  states,  ’’In  some  cases,  a  non¬ 
registrant  would  have  a  good  defense  if  he  stated  he  did  not  know 
he  was  supposed  to  register.”  It  also  pointed  out  defenses 
that  were  previously  rejected  by  the  courts:  that  registration 
was  unconstitutional  because  it  excluded  women,  because  it 
was  involuntary  servitude,  or  because  it  was  inconsistent 
with  the  intent  of  the  Farmers  of  the  Constitution. 

In  the  event  of  a  draft,  some  resisters  may  choose  to 
leave  the  country.  The  packets  point  out  that  Canadian,  law 
has  been  changed  to  make  it  quite  difficult  for  U.S.  citizens 
to  seek  exile  there.  Also,  Sweden  stopped  providing 
"humanitarian  asylum"  for  American  war  objectors  in  1971. 

Finally,  challenging  the  Selective  Service  figures  of 
93  percent  compliance  and  only  l.S  percent  who  registered 
under  protest  or  as  conscientious  objectors  during  the 
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initial  two  week  registration  period,  a  CARD  newsletter 

made  the  following  points: 

False  names  and  addresses  were  not  removed  from  the 
total  registrations  given. 

The  number  of  eligible  registrants  used  by  the  SSS 
is  too  low. 

In  the  month  since  registration ,  journalists  con¬ 
ducting  independent  surveys  found  non -registration 
rates  ranging  from  10  to  50  percent. 

Finally,  if  the  93  percent  figure  is  accepted,  it 
means  that  250,000  men  did  not  register, 

The  newsletter  claims  these  figures  indicate  a  "victory 

for  the  anti-draft  movement." 
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IV.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 


A.  WHO  ARE  THE  LEADERS  OF  THE  DRAFT  REGISTRATION  MEETINGS? 

Some  of  the  leading  figures  of  the  draft  registration 
meetings  I  attended  had  previous  experience  as  draft  counselors, 
draft  resisters,  conscientious  objectors  or  as  draft  law 
attorneys  during  the  Vietnam  War  era.  The  attorney  present 
at  the  Monterey  and  Seaside  meetings  addressed  some  of  the 
legal  questions  surrounding  draft  registration  and  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act,  as  well  as  deferments  and 
exemptions.  Relating  his  experiences  as  a  Vietnam  draft 
resister  and  draft  law  attorney  gave  him  a  great  deal 
of  credibility  among  those  present  at  these  meetings. 

At  the  Santa  Cruz  meeting.  the  individual  who  led  the 
discussion  was  a  conscientious  objector  during  the  Vietnam 
War.  He  spoke  knowledgeably  about  the  Resistance  movement 
during  Vietnam  and  its  ability  to  support  and  sustain  draft 
law  fugitives.  He  also  spoke  about  the  important  role 
played  by  conscientious  objectors  of  past  wars  in  coming 
forward  and  supporting  those  resisting  the  current  draft 
registration  requirements.  The  attorney  who  spoke  during  the 
San  Diego  meeting  did  not  specifically  mention  any  previous 
experience  in  counseling  draft  offenders.  It  was  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  was  very  knowledgeable  about  the  Selective 
Service  law  and  the  changes  in  exemptions  and  deferment  re¬ 
gulations  . 
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The  heavy  influence  of  attorneys  at  these  meetings 
could  be  more  than  coincidental.  During  Vietnam,  draft  law 
attorneys  played  an  increasingly  prominent  role  in  scruti¬ 
nizing  Selective  Service  regulations  and  draft  board  actions 
for  errors  and  inconsistencies  which  could  be  challenged 
in  the  courts.  Such  challenges,  more  often  than  not, 
resulted  in  acquital.  From  July  1,  1965  to  October  1,  1970, 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  in  favor  of  the  defendant  or 
registrant  in  eight  out  of  nine  cases  that  were  fully  argued 
before  it.  At  the  Appellate  level,  more  draft  cases  were 
reversed  than  any  other  type.  [Friedman,  1971].  It  would 
seem  by  these  meetings  that  attorneys  will  continue  to  play 
a  prominent  role  in  draft-related  areas. 

The  fact  that  experienced  individuals  are  involved  in 
renewed  actions  against  draft  registration  has  other  implica¬ 
tions.  Such  individuals  could  lend  strength  and  resiliency 
to  a  large  scale  resistance  to  a  future  draft.  Tempered 
by  their  Vietnam  War  experiences  in  fighting  and  resisting 
the  draft,  this  group  could  be  an  important  resource  in  terms 
of  the  collective  experience  they  bring  from  earlier  protest 
organizations.  Such  individuals  could  help  by  articulating 
political  viewpoints  and  by  lending  their  organizational  skills 
to  those  of  draft-age  who  were  only  pre - teenagers  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 
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B.  WHAT  IS  THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  SUPPORT  AT  THE  MEETINGS? 

Attendance  at  the  draft  registration  meetings  was  less 
than  impressive,  especially  among  those  who  were  primarily 
affected  by  the  draft  registration  requirement--18 ,  19  and 
20  year  old  males.  There  were  significant  numbers  of  young 
women  present,  perhaps  concerned  with  future  attempts  at 
registering  women.  Some  parents  were  also  present.  There 

was  little  minoritv  participation  in  anv  of  the',  meetings . 

\ 

Perhaps  such  attendance  figures  are  not  accurate\  indi cator s 
of  th.e  resistance  to  registration.  Such  meetings  were  poorly 
advertised  and  held  on  rather  short  notice  during  summer 

vacation.  PVrhaps  a  statement  made  by  the  attorney  at 

\ 

the  Seaside  meeting  was  accurate:  That  most  young  men  who 
planned  to  avoid  registration  decided  on  their  own  not  to 
register.  Most  of  the  meetings  attended  and  anti-draft 
literature  examined  oointed  out  that  non-registrants 
historically  have  been  given  a  second  chance  to  register 
if  caught.  This  was  reinforced  by  the  willingness  of 
Selective  Service  to  accept  late  registrations  (that  is, 
after  the  two  week  registration  period  was  over) . 

Also,  young  men  might  have  sought  private  counseling 
concerning  draft  registration  and  did  not  bother  to  come  to 
the  meetings.  A  local  ACLU  draft  counselor  stated  in  a 
local  television  interview  that  during  the  two  week  regis¬ 
tration  period,  "literally  hundreds  of  young  men  asked  for 
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counseling  ...  or  ... s imp lv  answers  to  their  questions  about 
the  draft  and  draft  registration  and  the  possibility  of  a 
draft  down  the  line...” 

The  lack  of  minority  participation  at  the  draft  regis¬ 
tration  meetings  may  indicate  that  a  future  draft  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  impose  an  unfair  burden  on  those  unable  to  obtain 
expert  draft  counseling.  Much  of  the  time  at  the  meetings 
was  spent  discussing  the  complexities  of  establishing  and 
documenting  a  conscientious  objector  claim.  These  discussions 
as  well  as  information  provided  by  the  anti-draft  literature 
implied  that  since  the  Supreme  Court  has  broadened  the 
definition  of  conscientious  objection,  many  more  people 
will  qualify  in  a  future  draft.  With  the  abolition  of  most 
student  deferments,  the  conscientious  objection  deferment 
may  well  become  a  popular  avenue  to  avoid  a  future  draft  or 
those  who  have  access  to  expert  draft  counseling  and  coach¬ 
ing  . 

As  was  suggested  previously,  a  potential  resource  in 
organizing  resistance  to  a  future  draft  could  come  from 
experienced  Vietnam  era  draft  resisters,  counselors  and 
conscientious  objectors.  Further  support  could  come  from  a 
variety  of  groups  active  during  the  1970 's  such  as  anti¬ 
nuclear  and  women's  right  groups.  It  was  obvious  at  the 
Santa  Cruc  meeting  that  their  anti -reg istration  stand  was 
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only  one  aspect  of  their  non-violent  philc  in*.  The  Santa 
Cruz  group  was  also  active  in  anti-nuclear  protests.  The 
San  Diego  group  advocated  women's  rights  in  addition  to  their 
anti -registration  stand.  The  S4  organizations  which  com¬ 
prised  the  CARD  coalition  support  a  variety  of  causes  besides 
their  anti -regis tration  position.  The  importance  of  such 
support  is  recognized  by  anti-draft  groups.  One  AFSC  news¬ 
letter  states,  "We  have  the  opportunity  to  link  up  with  the 
anti-nuclear  movement,  the  women's  movement  and  students  on 
high  school  and  college  campuses."  Such  a  scenario  occured 
on  November  1~,  1980,  when  1,300  women  circled  the  Pentagon 
and  blocked  some  entrances  in  a  protest  against  "the  arms 
race,  militarism  and  violence  against  women."  The  AP  story 
described  the  scenes  as  "reminiscent  of  Vietnam  War  pro¬ 
tests"  and  quoted  a  spokeswomen  for  the  group  as  saying, 

"We  wanted  to  make  the  link  between  militarism  and  violence 
against  women."  Such  groups  could  be  expected  to  lend 
stronger  and  more  vocal  support  to  anti-draft  groups  in 
the  event  of  future  attempts  to  bring  back  the  draft. 

C.  WHAT  ALTERNATIVES  TO  DRAFT  REGISTRATION  AND  OTHER  ADVICE 

ARE  OFFERED  AT  DRAFT  REGISTRATION  MEETINGS  AND  IN  THE 

ANTI -DRAFT  LITERATURE? 

The  alternatives  explained  by  the  anti-draft  literature 
and  the  meetings  are  (1)  to  register  for  the  draft,  (-)  to 
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register,  but  as  a  conscientious  objector  or  under  protest 
or  (3)  to  resist  registration  as  a  "vocal”  resister  or  a 
"quiet"  resister.  The  information  given  concerning  these 
alternatives  was  very  consistent  among  the  various  groups 
and  sources.  One  difference  noted  was  that  the  Santa  Cruz 
group  advised  potential  conscientious  objectors  not  to 
cooperate  at  all  with  draft  registration.  All  the  other 
information  and  advice  gave  the  alternative  of  registering 
for  the  draft  as  a  conscientious  objector  by  writing  "I  am 
a  conscientious  objector"  on  the  completed  registration  card. 

There  was  little  political  rhetoric  or  emotion  at 
these  meetings.  Young  men  and  women  were  interested  in  the 
technicalities  or  draft  registration  and  changes  in  deferments 
and  exemptions.  A  common  belief  mentioned  at  the  meetings 
and  in  the  draft  literature  was  that  draft  registration  is 
just  a  political  act  on  President  Carter's  part  to  demon¬ 
strate  U.S.  toughness  and  resolve  in  the  face  of  the  Russian 
invasion  of  Afghanistan.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the 
Director  of  the  Selective  Service  advised  against  draft 
registration  before  President  Carter's  announcement  of  his 
intentions  to  revitalize  the  Selective  Service;  that  with¬ 
out  classification  of  registrants,  registration  is  militarily 
useless;  and  that  the  Carter  administration  acknowledged 
that  registration  is  a  political  gesture  rather  than  a  man¬ 
power  procurement  measure. 
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The  leaders  of  the  meetings  did  not,  for  the  most  part, 
try  to  "sell"  any  one  particular  alternative.  Although 
military  life  was  portrayed  as  a  less -than-desireable 
intrusion  into  one's  life  C.especially  in  the  case  of 
minorities  and  women),  registration  was  still  listed  as  an 
alternative  and  the  penalities  for  violating  the  Selective 
Service  Act  were  always  carefully  pointed  out. 

As  far  as  potential  defenses  for  non-registrants,  it 
was  explained  that  because  of  the  last  minute  legislative 
confusion  concerning  the  constitutionality  of  an  all-male 
draft  registration  and  the  conflicting  reports  in  the  news 
media  on  registration  r equirements ,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
prove  that  a  non-registrant  knew  of  his  responsibility  to 
register.  Besides,  it  was  continually  pointed  out  that 
those  who  did  not  register  would  probably  be  given  a  second 
chance  to  do  so  if  caught. 

3 .  HAW  EFFECTIVE  WERE  THESE  MEETINGS  IN  INFLUENCING 

REGISTRATION-AGE  MALES  NOT  TO  REGISTER  FOR  THE  DRAFT? 

On  the  basis  of  sheer  numbers  alone,  the  meetings  were 
not  very  successful  in  influencing  a  large  number  of  youths 
not  to  register.  A  few  vocal  individuals  in  the  audience 
let  it  be  known  that  they  would  refuse  to  register.  Other¬ 
wise,  there  was  no  way  to  determine  how  manv  of  the  relativel 
few  young  men  present  affected  by  registration  were  persuaded 
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not  to  register.  Most  of  the  questions  were  not  on  whether 
to  resist  or  not,  but  concerned  exemptions  and  deferments  for 
which  they  could  legally  qualify  in  the  event  of  a  future 
draft.  It  seemed  that  most  men  were  willing  to  register 
and  then  look  for  an  exemption  later  on  if  and  when  a  draft 
comes  about. 

Attorney  Francis  Heisler,  who  by  his  estimates  defended 

1,500  to  2,000  men  who  refused  military  service  since  1941, 

states  that  most  young  men  have  no  reason  to  apply  for 

conscientious  exemptions  until  faced  with  military  service 

or  war.  Interviewed  on  a  local  television  show,  Heissler 

explained  his  view  in  the  following  exchange: 

Question:  At  what  point  does  someone  become  a  con¬ 

scientious  objector?  The  governement  announces  draft 
registration,  do  you  that  day  say... "I  am  a  conscientious 
objector"  or  do  you  have  to  show  proof  from  your  past 
history  that  that  has  been  your  feeling? 

Heissler:  Lawyers  would  have  a  much  easier  job  if 

they  would  have  a  history  of  conscientious  objection, 
but  I  defended  more  people  who  became  conscientious 
objectors  because  they  were  faced  with  Vietnam.  I  had 
a  great  many  people  who  were  in  the  armed  forces  who  were 
not  drafted  but  who  volunteered,  but  when  they  were  facing 
the  reality  that  they  were  going  to  Vietnam,  then  they  woke 
up,  that  they  had  to  make  up  their  mind:  are  they  going 
out  to  kill  or  be  killed  or  are  they  going  to  take  another 
position. . . 

Question:  Do  the  courts  accept  this...? 

Heissler:  Oh  yes.  And  I  think  that  it  is  a  very 
logical,  common  sense  approach  when  the  court  said 
(that)  there  is  no  reason  to  become  a  conscientious 
objector  unless  you  are  going  to  be  faced  with  the 
choice,  and  that  the  courts,  at  least  most  of  the 
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courts ..  .very  often  (said')  that  that  is  the  time 
when  people  are  really  going  to  think  about  it... 
the  courts  pointed  out  and  we  lawyers  pointed  out 
that... older  people  sitting  on  the  bench... must 
consider  these  deep ...  philosophical  questions  and 
...are  expecting  19  and  20  year  olds... (to)  make 
a  decision  that... older  people  cannot  make . . . I Km 
sure  that  most  of  our  older  people  would  not  know 
how  to  make  this  choice. 

E.  WHAT  IMPACT  COULD  THESE  GROUPS  HAVE  P"TURE  ATTEMPTS 
TO  BRING  BACK  THE  DRAFT? 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  the  United  States 
were  attacked  or  if  our  Iranian  hostages  were  harmed, 
that  prompt  military  action  would  be  supported  by  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans.  However,  the  United  States  could 
have  a  much  more  difficult  time  drafting  men  to  support 
a  prolonged  limited  war  in  defense  of  national  interest?  in, 
for  instance,  the  Persian  Gulf.  Such  a  war  is  perceived, 
both  by  leaders  of  the  draft  registration  meetings  observed, 
and  by  the  anti-draft  literature,  as  merely  defending  the 
corporate  profits  of  major  oil  companies  with  the  lives  of 
young  Americans.  The  strength  of  a  future  anti-draft 
movement  will  depend,  in  part,  on  the  ability  of  such 
protest  organizations  to  articulate  such  viewpoints  to  a 
broad  base  of  people  and  convince  minorities  and  blue  collar 
workers  of  its  validity.  Other  factors  that  will  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  anti-draft  groups  will  be  how  fairly 
the  burden  of  the  draft  is  distributed  among  uraft-age  youth, 
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the  number  of  men  affected  by  the  draft  and  the  amount  of 
anti-war  sentiment  present  among  draft-age  men.  [Useem,  1973]. 

The  data  gathered  from  the  draft  registration  meetings 
and  the  anti-draft  literature  indicates  that  there  exists  a 
loose  alliance  of  support  groups  for  resisters,  as  well  as 
some  experienced  draft  counselors  and  attorneys  who  are 
providing  consistent  and  indepth  information  concerning 
registration  and  alternatives  to  registration.  This 
alliance  may  be  short  lived.  The  issue  of  the  draft  will 
not  be  highly  visible  until  the  next  registration  period 
beginning  the  week  of  Januray  5,  1981.  Afterwards,  men  will 
register  as  they  turn  13  years  old,  and  protest  organizations 
may  find  it  difficult  to  arouse  the  support  necessary  to 
leaflet  and  picket  post  offices  against  an  ongoing  re¬ 
gistration.  Even  if  a  peace-time  draft  is  initiated,  it  is 
doubtful  that  such  anti -draft  organizations  would  have  the 
support  necessary  to  interfere  with  the  draft.  Relatively 
few  men  would  be  effected,  and  perhaps  this  added  impetus  for 
young  men  to  enlist  would  make  it  unnecessary  to  draft  anyone. 

Although  Selective  Service  stopped  short  of  calling  the 
initial  two  week  registration  period  a  success,  anti-draft 
groups  exaggerate  when  they  call  the  93  percent  registration 
rate  "a  victory  for  the  anti-draft  movement.”  It  is  probable, 
based  on  what  happened  during  World  Wars  I  and  II  as  well 
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as  Vietnam,  that  most  of  the  non-registrants,  faced  with  the 

choice  of  registering  for  the  draft  or  prosecution,  will 

choose  to  register.  Since  there  is  not  a  draft  or  a  war, 

the  penalty  for  not  registering  will  far  outweigh  the  penalty 

suffered  for  simply  registering  in  most  men's  minds.  Xo 

doubt  some  non -reg is trants  will  not  be  caught  and  some  who 

are  caught  will  elect  to  be  prosecuted  rather  than  register. 

However,  as  the  previously  cited  polls  indicate,  registration 

enjoys  a  great  deal  of  support  among  all  Americans,  including 

students.  There  is  also  strong  public  sentiment  for  increased 

military  spending  and  a  strengthening  of  our  armed  forces. 

It  seems  that  anti -draft  groups  have  a  long  way  to  go  in 

mounting  an  effective  drive  against  draft  registration, 

which  will  require  a  broadening  of  their  base  of  support. 

As  an  article  in  a  recent  CARD  Anti-draft  newsletter  stated: 

...the  greatest  problem  of  the  anti-draft  movement 
has  been  the  narrowness  of  its  racial  and  class 
base  and  its  inability  to  address  that  problem... 
the  anti-draft  movement  remains  largely  white  and 
middle  class  . 

F.  GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

My  reaction  to  the  first  meeting  in  Monterey  closely 
approximates  that  of  another  military  man  who  remarked  as  he 
left,  "it  wasn't  as  wild  and  raging  as  I  thought  it  would 
be."  The  topic  of  discussion,  for  the  most  part,  centered 
on  the  technicalities  of  registration,  deferments  and 
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exemptions.  When  inaccurate,  emotional  statements  were 
made,  they  were  calmly  corrected.  When  a  discussion  erupted 
concerning  the  morality  of  draft  registration  resistance,  a 
member  of  the  audience  quickly  stated  that  she  as  well  as 
others  still  had  questions  concerning  the  technical  and  legal 
aspects  of  registration. 

I  also  expected  more  solidarity  amon i  those  in  attendance. 
Instead,  there  was  much  anxiety  exhibited  at  many  of  the  meet¬ 
ings.  During  the  Monterey  meeting,  there  were  many  references 
to  CIA  infiltrators  and  the  audience  refused  to  break  up  into 
smaller  discussion  groups.  At  the  Seaside  meeting,  those 
males  affected  by  registration  sat  quietly  with  their  arms 
folded.  The  San  Diego  meeting  was  held  in  a  large  lecture  hall, 
and  the  30  or  so  students  in  attendance  were  mostly  scattered 
throughout  the  room.  Many  of  their  questions  concerned  the 
ability  of  the  Selective  Service  to  track  down  non - reg  is trants , 
what  they  should  tell  F3I  agents  or  police  if  questioned  about 
their  registration  status,  etc.  Distrust  of  the  government 
was  also  evident  at  the  meeting  in  Santa  Cruc:  They  seriously 
doubted  that  Selective  Service  would  release  valid  registration 
statistics.  However,  the  meeting  in  Santa  Cruc  was  very  different 
from  the  other  three  meetings  attended.  Many,  if  not  most,  of 
the  participants  knew  and  worked  with  each  other.  Support  was 
offered  to  those  who,  because  of  the  conscience,  could  not 
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register.  Their  stand  against  resistration  seemed  consistent 
with  their  consciences  and  their  lifestyles.  This  was  not  as 
evident  at  the  other  three  meetings  attended,  where  many 
participants  seemed  intent  on  gauging  the  probability  of 
getting  caught  or  finding  out  legal  loopholes  to  escape  a 
future  draft.  Flippant  remarks  from  the  attorneys  at  these 
meetings  often  irritated  me.  The  attorney  at  the  Seaside 
meeting,  for  example  remarked  that  "anyone  who  didn’t  like  the 
government  interfering  with  their  lives"  should  apply  for 
conscientious  objection. 

In  conclusion,  anyone  attending  these  meetings  who  ex¬ 
pected  visceral,  emotional  attacks  against  draft  registra¬ 
tion  would  have  been  disappointed.  Instead,  technical  and  legal 
questions  dominated  the  meetings.  Anxiety  marked  most  of  the 
meetings  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  lack  of  solidarity  among 
the  participants.  Most  of  the  discussion  and  questions 
concerned  the  possibilities  of  obtaining  legal  deferments 
and  exemptions  in  the  event  of  a  future  draft.  The  character 
of  these  meetings  suggests  that  those  who  decided  not  to 
register  did  so  on  their  own  rather  than  as  a  result  of 
any  coordinated  anti -registration  "movement". 
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APPENDIX  A 


American  Friends  Service  Comnrirree 

1501  Chaffy  >«o  Pennsylvania  191  02  •  Phone  2'  5,  I-i;  '000 


C^ltn  A 


August,  19 cG 


-ear  Friend, 

Thank  you  for  your  recant  let*  .  In  response  I  am  sending 

our  Craft  Picket,  Also  enclos.  .  .  Is  a  list  of  our  regions "  or  r  .  :ei; 
please  contact  the  one  nearest  you.  For  additional  information 
and  advice  you  may  also  contact  the  following  sources: 

CCCC 

(Central  Committee  for  C;  r.  oientious  Objectors) 

2200  South  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19116 


NISECO 

(National  Interreligious  Service  3card  for  Conscientious  Object 
550  Washington  31dg. 

15th  and  New  'for*  Ave.,  M.w . 

Washington.  0.  C.  20C05 


If  I  may  be  of  further  service,  please  contact  me. 


/  / 


c  Jo 

Enc losures 


Sincere!'/ , 


Vince  Cobb 


An  Aflmnul.-.e  A,  t io<  En'oloyer 
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AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 


The  American  Frienas  Service  Committee  is  a  contemporary  expression 
of  Qua cer  beliefs.  It  was  founded  in  1917,  during  tne  First  «ori o 
War,  to  provide  conscientious  objectors  with  an  dcccrturnty  to  serve 
in  programs  of  relief  and  reconstruction  for  civilian  war  victims. 
Today  it  is  incorporated  as  a  religious  nonprofit  organisation  to 
carry  on  a  variety  of  educational,  huxam  tarnan ,  and  social  chance 
programs,  with  international  headg^arte's  'n  ?n< i jcei »n; a ,  regional 
offices  across  the  U.S.,  and  program  offices  at  ncir.e  ano  overseas. 


American  Friends  Service  Committee 

1501  Cherry  Street,  Phi'aaelpnia,  ?A  15102 

(215)  241-7000 


Regional  Offices: 

92  Piedmont  Ave.,  N.E.,  Atlanta  CA  20203 
1022  West  5th  St.,  Austin  TX  7S703 
317  E.  25th  St.,  Baltimore  MO  21213 
2161  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge  MA  02140 
407  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  II  60605 
915  Salem  Ave.,  Dayton  OH  A54CS 
4211  Grand  Ave.,  Ces  Moines  IA  £0312 
15  Rutherford  Place,  New  fork  NT  1QC03 
930  N.  Fair  Caxs  Ave.,  Pasadena  CA  91103 
2160  Lake  St.,  San  Francisco  CA  94121 
814  11. E.  40th  St.,  Seattle  HA  931C5 


over 
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THE  AM  ESI  CAN  -RIE.VDS  SERVICE  CC.-'T’EE  $7A?E.**S.*i7  D.N  DRAFT  RESrSTRATiC’i 
Approved  by  one  Scarp  of  Directors  of  she  ArSC 

July  2,  1S30 

Despite  widespread  political  misgivings  and  principled  opposition  a  system  of 
mandatory  araft  registration  will  be  in  operation  by  mlosunmer .  Registration  is 
the  necessary  first  step  for  conscription  into  military  service,  a  step  that 
heighten;  preparation  for  war. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  oarnot  aeprove  this  registration  sc.nere. 

The  staaefas:  Suaver  tesC’ncny  aca'nst  war  maxing  and  war  oreparation  lies  at 
the  heart  of  our  oon temporary  oositian.  For  over  SCO  years  Duaxers  nave  sought 
to  “live  in  that  life  ana  power  that  ta<.es  awa/  tne  occasion  of  all  wars.'  Sao.n 
generation  faces  anew  the  challenge  of  *a :  t.nr'ul  rass  to  this  peace  tes  timer./.  In 
Janua-y  1930  trie  3oard  of  Directors  of  AFSC,  consistent  witn  t.ne  teachings  ;•  are 
Religious  Society  of  Friends,  stated  its  opposition  to  the  current  plan  for  military 
registration. 

Reimpos i ti cn  of  registration  and  the  dra*t  will  result  in  violations  of  religious 
freedom  and  civil  liberties.  Historically  the  ourcen  of  service  oncer  the  dra-'t 
falls  disorocorticnately  upon  pcor  and  minority  oeccle.  Ctnscriotion  encourages 
militarism  in  national  ticca  ano  government  oeravor.  Registration  is  new  proposed 
along  witn  a  Rapid  Deployment  Force  ano  other  ele-ents  of  an  interventionist 
policy  the:  seeks  Cangercus  military  solutions  to  worlo  proolems.  we  -eject  s*cn 
an  approacn  based  upon  violence,  coercion,  and  t.ne  armeo  power  of  nation  states. 

Our  stand  is  strengthened  oy  the  circumstances  of  this  particular  call  to  -agister 
young  Americans.  The  Carter  ac.mini  strati  on  acknowledges  that  registraticn  in  t.ne 
summer  of  1330  is  a  political  gesture  -at.ier  than  a  manpower  procurement  measure. 

The  Director  of  Selective  Service  advisee  a -o a •  n; t  starting  registration,  “he 
current  plan  is  of  doubtful  value  to  t.ne  mi '  i  ta ry  unless  followed  orcmptly  oy 
classification  and  actual  draft  calls.  Instead  t.ne  o'an  is  presentee  as  a 
necessary  s.ntw  of  resolve  and  toughness  in  a  time  of  crisis.  We  see  this  as  a 
charace  of  readiness  and  belligerence. 

This  political  posturing  disturoingly  adds  to  escalating  tensions  and  the  rising 
risk  of  hostilities  between  t.ne  united  States  and  t.ne  Soviet  Union.  The  oeaol/ 
slice  toward  war  must  be  stoooed.  Tre  arms  race  must  be  halted,  'luclear  tatast-ttne 
must  be  averted,  in  this  oeriious  context  we  regard  ooocstion  to  military  -eg i strati  on 
as  a  vital  endeavor  to  help  taxe  away  ’the  cccas’cn  of. ..war.' 

Under  the  leading  of  our  religious  faith  we  reach  out  to  oe  of  service  to  all  young 
people  wro  'ice  registration,  assisting  tnern  ta  maxe  informed  decisions  oased  :n 
individual  conscience  wnerever  it  leaas.  The  American  Friends  Service  Comittee 
encourages  ycung  oeoole  to  follow  the  dictates  of  t.ne’-  individual  consul  entes . 
and  supports  torn  (1)  conscientious  refusal  to  -egister  for  tne  dra*t  ana  ,3; 
ccnsc 1  enti  ous  oojecticn  to  military  servi  :e  within  t.-.e  law  following  regi  straf  on  . 

The  Jmer’cen  -riends  Service  Committee  will  do  ;ts  utmost  to  assist  nonreg i s tra.-.ts 
and  all  conscientious  objectors  to  participation  in  the  military. 

The  goal  tnrougnout  our  tcrnrni tmer.t  and  our  serv'te  associated  with  mil'tary  -eg-st-aticn 
is  to  oppose  violence  ana  war  a.no  to  raise  -p  the  power  of  peace  and  life. 
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REGISTRATION  is  No  Joke! 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  YOUNG  MAN  BORN  IN  I960,  1961  OR  1962  YOU  MAY  SOON 
BE  REQUIRED  to  REGISTER  with  the  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM. 

Would  you  be  willing  to  fight  In  a  war? 

Under  what  circumstances? 

When  Is  It  right  for  you  to  kill? 


BEFORE  YOU  REGISTER,  THINK  ABOUT  WHAT  IT  MEANS,  AND  THE  OPTIONS  OPEN  TO  YOU. 

YOU  CAN: 


RIG  1  STF.U  by  filling  out  a  form  with  your 
name,  address,  blrthdJte  and  social  secu¬ 
rity  number  at  a  U.S.  post  office,  to  be 
entered  In  a  computer.  No  requests  for 
deferments  or  exemptions  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  ac  this  time.  If  Congress  lacer 
approves  a  recurn  to  the  draft  you  could 
be  called  to  report  for  Induction  Into 
the  armed  forces. 

SIGN  UP  AS  A  CONSCIENTIOUS  OB. .'ECTOR  to 
war.  Although  Congress  ref  us, d  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  place  on  the  registration  form 
to  Indicate  whether  you  are  a  C.O.,  you 
can  write  "I  object  to  war"  across  the 
form.  Selective  Service  will  not  con¬ 
sider  claims  of  conscientious  objectors 
until  classification  of  registrants  is 
resumed,  but  you  can  document  your 
beliefs  by  writing  a  statement  explain¬ 
ing  your  opposition  to  war  and  Sending 
it  to  a  group  listed  on  this  leaflet. 


STAY  HOME  AND  NOT  REGISTER .  Din  ing  the 
Vietnam  war  an  esclnaceo  250.00U  '.oung 
men  didn't  register  for  the  JraiL  and 
were  never  identified.  If  Identified, 
you  may  be  Created  as  a  "late  registrant” 
and  given  another  chance  to  register. 

Or  you  could  be  arrested  and  prosecuced. 
SEE  BELOW. 

RESIST  the  draft  system  by  publicly 
refusing  to  register.  Submit  a  letter 
In  advance,  or  simply  appear  and  state 
your  refusal  to  cooperate.  Nothing  may 
happen  right  away.  But  you  would  be 
subject  to  arrest  and  prosecution. 

Maximum  penalty  for  failure  to  cumply 
with  selective  service  law  Is  five  years 
In  Jail  and/or  $10,000  fine. 


NFED  MORE  INFORMATION? 

Need  to  talk  It  o  er  before  making  a 
decision?  Tralneu  draft  counselcrs 
are  available  to  help  you.  Feel  tree 
to  call  with  any  questions.  keep 
yourself  Informed. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMAT  ON : 


Produced  for  Survival  Summer  1980  ny  the  Pc  ice  F.ducatlon  Division  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  1501  Cherry  Str.et,  PI  11  idelphla  PA  19102. 
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AttlBlCAN  F.  .*  il'lDw  .."aVlCi  <Vi  MTT.'t 

21bG  L.kc  CfCv'it,  soil  ifjnclsco,  CA  94121  (ili)  752-  7766 


Voluu  1 ,  Muteber  3 
Kerch  mj 


Presldcnc  rarter's  announcement  chac  hr  will  ask  for  Jreft  registration  of 
young  men  anil  woi.en  a.'.ci  IS- 2 ■  J  has  brought  legitimate  reclines  of  anger  and  frus¬ 
tration.  o  ihr><.  fat  1  .firs .  however,  we  would  line  lo  aud  huge. 

President  Carter’  s  prupoicd  leeis laclt  i  lo  rrlnatiLut"  draft  rcgistiw/lon 
calls  for  the  revival  or  the  T-'leeclve  Service  Sv.-ic  rm  ;bS~).  I’o  revive  cue  ;.  >S, 
money  c.uac  by  alioo*."!  by  Cot  tress  in  order  :o  develop  reg  Is  c  i  s  t  ion  cards,  hire 
new  sea  f:  persons,  work  on  the  proponed  co-icnterl  '.atton  of  registration  i  which 
would  jot  rive  ore  the  out  ton  to  teslsc',  urid  set  up  local  droi  t  boards,  bv  rscoit- 
ntcli-.it  ti.se  the  pSS  o. innut  he  ivivcd  without  sonsy,  vs  can  stop  the  rsinati- 
tutlon  of  draft  re,-l»tr.iriof.. 

V.’a  are  also  hopeful  because  we  see  an  opportunity  for  a  now  and  powerful 
peace  toveiru.it.  We  alrcaty  nave  a  a  croup  anti-draft  and  anti-war  movement  without 
a  druft  ar.d  with  ne  a  war.  Cn  fob.  llth,  for  Instance,  d.  espna  c  rat  Iona  again--:;  ;L« 
draft  took  place  at  lj  C-lifomta  Scate  .'oil  etc  3  and  Un  Ivors  l ;  tee  with  an  sveraie 
of  more  than  vbU  ottendlr.P.  •■aih  one.  "."wenty  to  thirty  demonstrations  teok  place 
around  the  country  that  .-.-.nia  weekend.  Bay  Area  high  school  /cedants  are  •ranted 
end  mooillznd.  Vhe  oubllclty  ant,  education  tonericco  py  »t,ch  events  hee  enc.virustd 
others  to  eotae  out  In  opposition.  A  poll  taken  bv  rlie  [)..  liy  r* « !  i  :»rnl»  irritate-* 
a  dramatic  increase  in  ant  l- ora ! ;  sentiment  at  LC  Serkali.y  time  the  and  ot  .'ur-sary 
and  Caster's  first  announced  t.t  ?n  reglsCT.-i  Ion.  We  have  i.-.e  urportunlty  to  link 
up  with  the  ancl-nuclear  _ovc. ienc,  Che  women's  eovci-enC  and  »*udents  on  other 
high  uc'aool  and  eollecc  ei.i.io-.'.-.aa  to  sulld  or.  the  actions  of  t.a*  present  antf -draft 
movement.  All  ol  thia  is  very  encouraging. 

There  is  much  Co  to  doi.e  hut  the  potential  la  there,  ..’a  m-iac  remember  that  wo 
have  a  good  ch-nce  oc  propping  the  advatvete.g  threat  of  the  rtrert  and  draft  n -tstra- 
tlon  by  nak.hs  dura  thic  dongresa  cues  not  aliocaca  the  necessary  money  Co  revive 
the  SSS.  This  gives  ua  hope. 

Andy  Coe 
Jlin  Navarro 
Lee  MacKinnon 

QUEST  It'S:  i  Jh  ASsWKrS  ON  T  AllTbR  1  3 

call  .on  -  cT; :T\:Tn:; 


1)  Who  will  be  affected?  Id- 7Q  year  old  \ 
men  And  woven.  J_f  rt  ?  -,s  tr  i 1  Inn  parses 
this  spring,  thoue  born  In  19W-/>i  would 
bs  reoulred  to  register.  beginning  In 
1981  and  In  succeeding  years,  sll  young 
people  would  register  in  the  ycer  of 
their  18th  birthday, 

2)  How  will  rec iteration  work’  Those 
born  in  19-  a  -ud  I.al  will  be  naked  to 
fill  ou»*a  form  at  their  local  fosc 
Otflce.  The  form  will  be^fllsd  wich  the 
SSS  tn  Washington.  Each  icoiatiant  will 
recleve  4  rccteoc  from  the  sfia  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  reylstr.icicn.  lilecv  will  be 
•■o  drjft  cards  Issued  now. 

1)  Will  1  be  ii  n  I  e  to  i[.  iyacacinse  l- 
entioua  o./jncti-r-  ,,-p •  will  lie  no 


c lasa 1  fleet  tons  or  deferments  granted 
now.  There  is  calk  chac  you  will  have 
to  file  co  be  a  C.O.  ence  you  have 
recloved  your  induction  notice  in  Che 
mall.  You  will  then  have  13  days  to  build 
your  csss  s eating;  "why  you  era  s  C.O." 

It,  Is  Important  it  at  those  interested  Inn 
b-coming  U.l)  s  oot.in  elarifykeg  their 
be l frets,  develop! ri  a  file  a»d  getting 
counsel  inn  KPbl 

A)  How  v|  tl  ;v  v  n-forcc  reti  reraefon? 

The  government  ar.c  the  iSS  ore  verua  on 
thia  tatter.  Thu  i  merel  feeling  Is  chat 
they  will  go  caa-  nn  enforcement  this  »c*r. 
It  la  an  alucllon  veer  end  the/  don’t  uanc 
to  end  anyone  to  J.'ll  for  disft  resistance. 
Verova  i>«-r  however  t'-st  th#  legal  pei.sltv 
for  return  .ng  to  reef  seer  le  e  maxlmoi  of 
3  yesrt  iml/or  Jiv..iOO.  More  Istorl 
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5)  Cheat,'  n  m  Xe  1 1  ter-  i  is  -v.  r-r  of 

g 1  r  i  *.  .  .  t  .*  **o!  :o  'in*  <■  i.jukI  ’.av :  f  o 

be  -rid  jr  dialed  ....  trie  n  ne  r  t 

-.witty.  Re"lsc  r«c  [in  .ind  tic:  Jrait  are 
both  u.ieT.jjl.  lipoti.'u  an  uniair  buioen 
on  a  l«.w  .ic  the  expo  rue  of  many.  Wuun 
and  u »n  all  have  e.jujl  rl/hts  noc  co  he 
drafted . 

6)  Can  nubile  opinion  detoi:  re r  i  s  t  rdt  ton 
and  tho  Craft?  V  o  -. kliut  is  clear  in  Car¬ 
eer's  call  for  registration  la  that  he 

la  very  vorrle.l  aoouc  lar^e-vcale  op¬ 
position  on  the  pare  of  cne  genera  1  pub¬ 
lic,  part 1  cularlv  young  pecple.  Hie  de¬ 
cision  to  llnlc  rug l sc  ratten  to  lt-20 
year  olds.  to  have  sooaract  legislation 


for  jo.'cn .  lax  enf  arccment  In  an  election 
/car  jn'  evnr.tuelly  co.rpute  rising  t  he 
wi.ole  process  are  very  atro  rg  ovi  .i.ce  of 
tost  worry,  livery  attempt  li  belny  adr 
to  divide  public  opinion  an  I  co-opt  )<o- 
ter.tlal  opp-ulclnn.  .it  the  aaeiu  tliao, 

CALD  and  NISI/CO  report  that  many  1.-.  (.on- 
press  have  twit  taker.  a  definite  nnsii  Ion 
on  the  Issue.  Tliey  iro  welting  to  ;•  uye 
public  opinion.  Those  of  ua  oppose.!  co 
registration  and  the  draft  must  oen.u 
our  voices  heard. 

»**Aa  pare  of  the  antl-dreft  pro;:-!.-'  ** 
a  group  of  gave  atsinae  the  draft  la 
organising.  For  l  ifo  eoncac  .  Tony  at 
*»»APSC.  752-7766  *** 


STK >  TFCY  A.-.O  ACTION  TO  B'i  LI/nESTAXCN  l.VMgO  f.i  I'Sl.y 


1.  begin  massive  leccer  urlclne  campaign  directed  toward  your  local  Congrcc spe rsc 
and  Senuco--.  If  your  Co  iprtsaoaraon  (i  syr-onc net <c ,  lee  Senator  Cranston  ’cr.aw 
how  you  fee  1 1  Ills  vole  Is  ‘  moo  .-cun'- !  (Send  to  229  Sassell  Senate  Office  Bldu.  , 
Washlnelon ,  D . C , 20 jl'bl .  Sot  op  tables  at  schools,  shopping  canters,  and  chirchcc. 
Have  oua  or  two  sentence  letter*  prepared  for  s'Aiiacurpu,  enuslopcs  co  andress 

on  the  cpoc  and  a  cup  for  poacage  donations.  Sent  then  off  Isaneuiate ly?  Say  Area 
high  school  scudencs  are  having  good  success  with  this  campaign.  -.c-irixir  tha 
volffl.1  of  lecccra  Is  most  important!  ** 

2.  Cog  In  delegation  visits  co  local  Congresslonr.l  offices. 

3.  Develop  local  phone  net  work  a  for  generating  phone  calls  and  telegrams  ac  the  time 
of  a  cr»eldl  vote.  Have  phone  captains  responslolu  rot  getting  :hu  aecsage  to  ten 
others  in  youc  yroup. 

4.  Arrange  tor  speakers  ar.d  presentations  on  the  draft  In  tctiools  and  ahurchea. 
Educate  yourself  and  others  about  events  In  the  Middle  last,  U.S.  HUlftry  spending 
and  foreign  policy  and  disarmament-conversion  pose tbi! 1; Ire.  All  of  these  Issues 
leave  a  direct  connection  with  why  registration  and  tn-  .Irate  are  being  brought 
back  now.  See  our  resource  list  for  speakers  and  u..t'.rt»ls. 

5.  Plan  public  rallies  and  demonstrations  tor  ;ood  i.edtc  coverage. 

6.  Begin  to  develop  support  and  counseling  services  tor  young  people. 

1.  If  you  have  an  Idee  dor  a  project  let  us  kno".  Wa  fill  spread  the  word  aa  It! 


RESQI.IXCES 

APSC-2160  Lake  St,  Sr  CA  94121-ma  ter  i  sis , 
speakers,  organising  strategies,  concacc 
with  local  grouns,  i.cwsletcer 
War  Scslaters  League- 1360  Howard ,  5K,  CA 
94103  624-u976.  Materials,  speakers 
(women  and  che  military),  library,  newr- 
lettet . 

Veterans  for  Draft  Resistance,  !T>  Pox 
4075b  !>;■  CA  14140  an4-7xg3.  Speakers 
CCC0,  1251  2nd  Ave,  SF  CA.  94122  566- 
0500.  Counseling  and  written  materials 
for  CO 1  s 

Dick  Cast  11 le ,  11  16th  Ave,  SF  CA 
668-0691  Counseling  for  CO’ 5.  Call 
for  next  session. 

FSA1I- l.l smn  fnr  up-in-dste  draft  Info, 
contact  t it v.fl  far  anti-dralc  public!:.' 


CAkKN.OAh 

3/2/30  I’rarta  -nd  M'.vi'ls  Academy  Award  film 
of  U.S.  in vo  [voi-one  in  /letr.sa.  Deal*  with 
racism  ana  exploitation  by  U.S.  on  a  Third 
Vorld  eountrv.  Unitarian  Churcn,  Franklin 
and  Geary,  3V  27M  '•'PTS  ->43-0691  Info 
3/6  (.nd  3/20  CO  ai^,  pcher  counselled  tor 
yourg  people  with  Dick  Castilla.  A1SC, 

2160  Ukr  St .  S?  752-  7766. 

3/12  Conrauntiv  ncj  "Hie  Alddlu  Eset,  the 
Draft  end  Yeu"  with  All  Alyasel  and  Ardy 
Co.-  of  /ISC.  At  Ha  Pena,  3105  Sheccirck, 
Berk..  349-2568  7:30  (21 

3/28  Mtg  on  the  drstt  'n  Sente  Pnea.  Ccn- 
cscl  D.tsv  -07- 623- 1  *.4  1  .or  Info 
4,26  S/-V2  rht:  IMIS  West  CoeaC  peace  Demon¬ 
stration,  San  .'rurc Isco,  More  later! 
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Don  't  Sign  Your  Life  Away 
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It  is  not  enough  that  we  tell  Congress  our  opinion  of  the  draft  in  words  only. 

Our  bodies  and  lives  must  also  bear  the  testimony  of  our  eonviction3'and  conscience. 
Let  it  do  known  that  we  will  refuse  to  register  and  will  advocate  that  others  joia  us  in 
openly  declaring  their  non-cooperation  with  any  compulsory  conscription  system. 
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Non-Registrant  In 
World  Wars  I  and  II 

by  Ammon  Hcnnacy 

I  was  arrested  wlun  I  sp«>kc  against  the  coming  *Jt  at 
Broad  jn«i  li  -*b  in  L  olttnihiis.  Ohio  tvlofc  about  IO.UOO 
people  on  >ru  .  .cniiig.l  \prii  >.  llH~  I  lie  net!  J-y 
declared  .n;d  l  released  l»*r  [flat  May  -0  Meanwhile  l 
distributed  it  .it'e:s  on  r  l)hu<  '.-r  :-,c  V'l'aiiM  Fafl* .  advising 
,  oung  men  Jo  ’»  ’use  Jo  •■c:  ''in*  !\>r  I'u;  draft.  When  I  "as 
picked  up  ag  .or  I  ask-d  Jo  c^y.  1  a  w  v  c  r  *Mit  vas  'old  1  vOllid 

not  see  ■•ne  l.n  W  iswii  jut  ::i  it  in. ess  I  registered  t  <r 

the  draft  hv  '•.me  rtii.  a  m.  n  a  ..s  reg1  drat  .on  dav .  I  *as  *o  nc 
shot  ini  oniirs  :r.«m  W  r.ie*..  :i.  I  Aas  ,;u  a  copv  ,.f  the 
local  paper  w  o  h  headlines  l.vtremc  i’enji;  •  tor  iiai'ors.  1 
onlv  saw  it  through  t!ie  '.Mrs  and  a  as  not  a. .owed  to  read  t 
The  dele*  in  v  said  that  the  sou.u*  Sot  mi  sts  arrested  a  ith  me 
for  refusing  \>  u  gistcr  !»ad  ail  cncii  in  and  reg'sfered.  Later 
I  found  out  ih.ii  he  had  also  toid  them  that  I  had  registered/.  I 
felt  that  if  tl.es  <ase  .n  someone  had  to  stick,  and  I  a  as  that 
one.  Spike  Moore,  an  l.W.W  i the  radical  union  ot  that  day. 
the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  tounded  by  Debs.  Has  - 
wood  and  others),  from  Pittsburgh  who  was  m  Columbus, 
sneaked  me  a  note  and  a  cupping  from  the  paper  in  which  a 
reporter  asxcd  mv  mother  it  she  was  not  frightened  because  I 
was  to  be  shot  s,»on.  Her  reply  was  that  the  .>ulv  thing  she 
was  afraid  of  a. is  that  thev  might  scare  me  to  give  I  his 
gave  me  added  courage.  June  5th  passed  and  m>  move  was 
made  to  shoo*  me  Defective  Wilson  said  mat  the  tlovern- 
ment  had  postponed  mv  execution  thinning  !  would  ipse  the 
names  of  those  who  had  helped  me  distribute  the  .wallets.  1 
pled  guilty  for  mv  refusal  to  register.  Mv  partner  and  l  each 
got  2  sears  m  Atlanta.  Alter  this  term  was  served  1  was  to  do 
d  months  m  Delaware.  Ohio  County  Jail  nearby  for  rclusal  to 
register.  The  two  guards  wno  accompanied  us  to  Atlanta 
chained  us  us  <ur  Pullman  berths  and  gave  as  sandwiches 
prepared  by  ifor  women  folks,  kidding  us  that  rnev  were 
marking  up  -  od  meals  on  their  expense  accounts 

Fndav.  Ju.v  i  •.  1  >1 "  was  the  date  of  mv  arrival  in  \iianta. 
My  number  was  "4jg  1  was  sent  to  the  top  floor  of  :he  old 
cell  house.  !•»  .«  veriain  evil  I1- is  a  as  occupied  h>  vincoik' 
else  it  sccrm  •  for  picture  ot  vborus  girts  were  on  me  *  ail. 
and  mag.i/nn  s  ar  J  vig  irc  tic  stubs  on  ihe  Boor.  This  veil  w 
8  feel  lone,  s  \  t  high,  and  .  ;<.ct  wide  and  was  made  *>t 
steel.  In  half  an  ;«our  j  large,  burly,  but  good  naaired  man  ot 
about  40  c.iinc  •  n . 

"Hello  kdl.  mv  name's  Brockman.  Peter  Brockman  from 
Bulfulo.  doin  a  six  bit  lor  writing  my  name  on  little  pieces  ol 
paper.  Col  one  to  go  set  How  do  you  like  our  little  home.’ 
What’s  .our  name.*" 

The  next  i  ■..■riling  after  breakfast.  Blackie.  the  runner  in 
the  block,  hi  Might  me  j  nm..  saving  that  he  knew  the 
prisoner  who  h.,d  a  much  life  note,  and  had  done  time  with 
him  in  Ad*  •h.mev  prison  years  ago.  I  read: 

"  Mia*,  kw .  "  ho  •*.  ue  vou  this  note  :s  o  k.  See  me  in  the  yard 
this  ulKim  n  1  does  *n.t  fain;  otherwise  conic  ’.o  the 
(  aihoiiv  M.r. » » “Hi' «r row  and  I  w  n)  talk  to  sou  there.  V.»ur  cell 
male  h.nl  |  V*  ••  V'  w.*i  i'i  ol  t.|  ,iikn  in  the  screw  m  vo.ur  n'l 
block  to  get  ti.e  fitsi  .oving  l >■  .  •■■nef  coming  in  io  be  lev  veil 


mate  You  are  '.be  !uck,‘  one  Wjt.n  him.  f,  r  be  is  r.c  g  he 
worst  jicrxerts  .n  the  prison  11. ere  is  vo  ■;*.  m  s.  ■  g  .j  ju.s 
for  you  mav  '.ucideniadv  !.ol  down  Jour  tis  s  '  *  sx  wortn 

of  tobacco  tr.iiii  the  store  and  ,'nv  a  *o  li  u.  sc  .mi  to  a:i! 
give  it  tvi  the  guard  and  pull  strings  to  ha.e  ■■  u  r  msierrcu 
out  ot  the  cell.  1  his  will  take  weeks;  meantime  Hct  along  die 
best  you  can. 

Yours  for  the  revolution.  A  B." 

A  note  from  Alexander  Berk  man.  the  gre  »t  Xnarehisi*  I 


read  it  over  and  over  again  and  then  Jcstr-w  el  : .  ..e*-  *he  tirst 
rule  in  prison:  don’t  keep  anv  unnecessarv  'iiraiviiu!  F  »r 
me  tirst  time  in  mv  life  a  nen  l  tm*1  rc-J  -  b-  os  !  .  ,.i  s^i  low  n 
at  oikc  and  written  to  the  author  I  his  was  :t  •’•'airc:i  Ofvo. 
n  Wit*  .shell  I  Mad  read  Berkm.*n  s  V/c,*io./  .  :i,|  i.-i  ce* 

a:i  -nswer.  but  now  1  was  to  meet  him  person  .or.  Hundreds 
.•t  workers  had  I'cen  killed  b\  ihe  Pinkcru-i  s  ..  «  <mnjs 

deiccuve  agencN .  at  Homestead.  Pa.  Kr.^c  -*  »»  man-ger  .-t 
Carnegie  buel  at  Homestead.  Berkman.  :ne ..  a  ■  .ung  anar¬ 
chist.  had  siabned  and  shut  i'rtck.  and  nad  ne  i  4  . .  jrs  and 
ten  months  actaai  i.me  in  Alleghancv  prison  '■  ;  .  ...rs  ot 
tus  ;n  soiiurv  :n  a  dark  hole,  lie  had  been  :n  ;'r*s..t'  n-re  I 
was  born  and  here  he  was  lgam  with  a  i";<‘  *,ii  »  sinnl  ‘hat 
;.nls  coaid  not  kill.  1  had  read  his  paper  b  it  a 

Jaim  idea  vif  me  word  pervert.  anJ  1  wondered  now  and  way  1 
souki  talk  to  Berkman  :n  a  Catholic  chape: 

The  sun  shone  brightly  that  afternoon  on  die  nasKCvl 
ground  ol  the  prison  vard.  In  the  shadow  jmng  wm-  prison 
wail  Blackie  Mad  pointed  .  ut  Berkman  to  me  I  ’\.sU*k  i  :o 


gre  :t  him.  His  kindly  smile  made  me  feel  that  :  Mad  a  *ricnd 
He  toid  me  of  a  means  of  getting  out  letters  .,n  -  >a  and 
explained  how  \»  talk  .n  your  throat  without  m«  •  m  ;  . ■  *u r  .ips. 
He  saivl  that  on  rimy  Saturdavs.  when  we  cousd  Moi  meet  we 
■-  mid  svj  each  idler  at  the  Catholic  Chape:,  .in  the  ch.nj  ain 
.vasjn  ex-pruetightcT  who  was  s>.mpaihet:c  *«.•  ••■■rk-.  *s  and 
iid  not  nund  those  w ho  came  :o  visit  each  jtn«  r  He  gave  me 
four  things  to  remember  "(li  Don’t  tell  a  ic  _i  n<>n  t  fed 
m  another  prisoner;  us  the  job  of  the  screws  to  l  n:  ut  a  hat 
is  going  on.  not  yours.  <  J)  Draw  your  :tne  as  :<>  w  ,.at  ».*u  wiii 
Jo  and  a  ul  not  Jo  and  don't  budge.  lor  ;J  .  u  txg  n  :o 
weaken  they  w til  heat  vou.  .4)  Don’t  curse  'Hv  ,  ....rds.  i  h«.  v 
w  til  trv  !•)  get  you  to  strike  them  and  they  a  id  n...  c  ■  excuse 
o  heal  v on  mo;  and  if  me  can’t,  two  can.  and  ..an  c n 

.  j t>  •  Lev  an*  no  g<iod  or  fnev  wouidn  f  iaive  sov  n  ..  nst 
s.fiiv  vfbev  iMc'ii  in  unimportant  details  nut  "*.••«  '  •■. an 
iK1.  >*»  principle.  Don  ;  be  seen  v.iKing  t.,>  me  •v’-.  'I'vi.  t  >t 
ne  ^'MriJs  arc  watv.ning  and  a  if!  make  trouble  'A  -no  me 
bv  a  a  v  i  Blackie  and  I  will  do  the  same.  ’ 

John,  hi  mv  cell,  was  boss  ot  the  paint  gang  and  a.jn  ■  ni 
Columbus.  Ohio.  He  bad  mo  transferred  to  un  gang,  ino 
whin  '.e  (eft  in  about  six  months  I  was  made  Mosn  t  ne 
gang  1  Mad  a  pass  i»i  go  an  vw  here  !  w  anted  pn.v'.v  .  v.  son 
Ihe  editor  of  the  prison  pooer.  W.,r.i s.  .iw.i:  *1  > 

give  him  something  to  print .  I  toid  lorn  that  w  .in  a  ii.ii  1  g  i  n 
f«*r.  prirm.ig  things  in  papers.  jnJ  flcar  mv  as  k  rt 
radical  '«-i  ltm.  He  insisted  so  !  gave  this  •i,a«.ie  iO'.ilv 
believe  n  nr  not.  appeared  in  .»  box  uni!crnc..:ii  :Mc  1 1 tt « >r : .i i 
caption  of  the  Uepjrtmcnf  <>t  Justice  jo  \pr;.  !.  i  »1H  \ 

•trtMtn  (hr  rt  o  iAn  «•  \.\t/e  *«  tu  r<  -  '<  ,  «•.*.,//  .  j/t 

u  t’tJi  *t  th  h-’irt  I  hitrt.iu  l  Ills  ii.ui  l  be  ’  c  •!  ‘.o  icii 

and  w.in  not  Nne.ikcd  in.  Ihe  'gnorunt  )it*i,ii  i!i->;!g"i  u 
j  raised  prist uin 

fex*  efp<  Jnifli  ffie //"»./  '  t-u-n <-n> 
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I've  Always  Been  Glad 
I  Did  Not  Register 

rcftis..!  tu  ’>  -  it-r  1 1  r  !,i  '..ft  c..n*e 

not  fi  V'P  \  :  .1  *!•  ■:  1  L.  ■  ■  .  '  •:,•»«!»  • 
or  pots  Mil  'll  f'.’lll  f.  '•w  i  .«• .  f ;  -T  > 
In  St  pi i  (ni  l  i  .» »n  •  .wi.  \  ,  ' i s  wim 

were  tu.l.  :.g  ..t  f.  i,.,i  ;i«.  .  t..l 

Srminai  v  :•»  v  '»*.•••.("  i  -  ..rumnc-.  d 
jointly  ■■■■  ..-l  ii.  «  •  I  not  '.i 

roj;i>U-i'  i . i : 1 1 «  .  ’  ■  e  'i  ■  •  Mii\  •  >  i  •»«  tl  .  on 
SC  rip*  i » » i «  L. 1-M-iu  m..:t  I .  .■  Imrdf  -f 
well  hn»* .. :»  ;  ;  -t  ii  :..i«  '  e  MW'idct 

OH  l  ’  I .  n  •  t  -.1  V  ■ ;  I  •  i  •  i  M  I..V  I'Nl 

rugbi  in  1  i  ■  on  •  i  v  -i.inuo 

our  timid-  'a  -»•  •..•!.!  -  it  s«n  'i 

an  iru  »  .p*  ■*!  '  pr«n  .  h 

would  t'  •••':  ;’u  iiit  *i  m 

iwcni  v  > «  1  .1  v.  •  ••  i  .*•  »  ‘  > 

Jlitfr!  •  -ir  \  *-.  ;••  •'  ’  .1  •  ‘o  re 

h>  l.rii •.((■  ■  •  •  -  :  -  m  .* 

fists.  t  -v .  i  .i  »  i  !•  tv  •  > 

■day  tt:l:n!l  *  •'  'Vm  >  ■•Pi  .  iemn- 
cintuji'v  ’  "-fi  law  •  ..t  /  i.ore 

sent  to  ft  *n  iii.gnt  i  •» .  u  «iic  there 
hut  th.it  f  av  ici’tp'etl  :nr  -riictoiis 
exemption  .-.  o  *oii!d  e  mt ;•>  uarh 
love  and  r  eonc.i.a:  nut 

Under  tin-*  pressure,  and  t  or  Laps  /or 
other  mote  \  .<  1 1 d  reasons  twelve  of 
the  l\ecu'  /  diC’Ued  to  legi-dor  It  *a  .  a 

a  hard  tn.ug  /or  ’-oiirig  men  mu  ;.  *n:t 
o t  scii.v.l  .so'utvily  'o  i.pcr:  ‘  w:r  c.vn 
moral  .nsit’l:’  ••  cr  .  cMP.-d  .  p.m.i- 
ml  pa-sur--  "f  .*  »  n  1  »  Mii.-Mi  u !  d  > 
[tad  been  a,-.  u>:.t  n -i  : •*<  \  :  »r 
rat.i-n  .:r.M  h  ..d  .  0  :i  a.  tin 

some  >>f  t.u  *\  atl  r.  .  .  ;v*  i  ’  u  :r 

first  inkling  “-..t  1  *  :<•  a  t**  sum  i  thing 
as  paci;  m. 

The  only  a* 'l  known  r.Mthst  a  .ho 
encouraged  '«*  ~t  'hat  t.me  \.s  Evan 
Thomas  !.d>.  r  w«?  learned  d  others 
who  «npp»  r'«  -1  >ur  land  .  :c'./<Jwu? 
Julius  I  i.’u  1  Vnmon  l o  unary  u*<i 
A.  J.  Mu  '•  : hit  ran>t  (  ••  •■aim  . 

were  r.i.t  ■.  er-.  :e«:>>nsive  r%  ...n  .a- 
can  e  '  e  \  ■  -l  n  ’r  *  \  r 

•i.in  r-nm  '  .“  :o  .  .1  *  ■*  ’  .»>'  - '  '  ' 

■nm  I  .  I  ••  :'  r-  t  !.  "n  n  o«v  n 
.  s-’Iu.m  . \  J'  r  :  v  an 
bliml  •  in-  '  •  .  •  j  '.I 


Did  Net  Want  Exemption 

Id  *l.e  •  :•  I  :  ri.  ||  "  :  :  M:  J  ‘  t,t 

jeei  |  t  .«  ui  ..  r  *  - m  «.  <«  ntpi  •*'»* 

a  1 1 1 c 1 1  a  :it  mi-.s  I 


o»  S.l'l.ll  •  •<  * 

sol  in-  1 

offer  mi 
Cl.  HI  h.  I 

the  imm  . 

I  Vt  ■  >■!. I  t  ■  p 
Ci\  .  n  1'  •' 
fr.  «■  »  ..  l  •  . 
cr.’.n.  ..I  :  p  ■ 
I  t  t  •*.  . 

pi  i*i  t  .. 


pnw 


.ft.  \  In  •he 
: i-  line  .  *  v  .  r.l  '.ho 
■  v  ..IT  t  :  •  I*.  ICC 

.  ;  •  ■•ii* I  e-i  .’•'•■in 

•  i  f.*r  •»  .  - r.pi. 

•••  r  *i  .vi.  »f  1  he 
-  r\  n  --  »  ..■  ■!  •*  -a  ith  a 
•  .  ii  i  fvinllu.m  pr<*- 

-.  ■  '  i!.iv  ..f 

.  .1  I"  ,  •  Vint 

•mu  .  r  ;  u.  r  •  *•  ,1'inl 
f  i  i  •  l  ■  ■  irrh  .ml  tu* 

I  .  ,  r  (t  it  i  ■> 

I  « .  :i:n;  •'!  (  r  -.nil 
'I  *  -a  .mill  1  1 1  liiT  'll  HI 


P-e  J 

i  .  ■  ll- 


i  r-  fni  pm.-!*  l  'h-l  i.-  f-  -n:>.  r  ifN  -f 
* t.  * i  .  !'ii  r*..r-  ■»  •••  ( ‘!:r  s!:.  ?■> 

’ ..  >i  Li  in  a  ,i  n.  t  .■[  .  u  ■  -:-l-  *>n  ‘.he 
't  !  -  lit*--  ill  u  m  .  *  ■  :te  State  *s 

more  .ntercstc«l  m  nv>i..l  ^.mscrvicncc 
*h..n  : n  me  actual  e:l  n;  nf  those  who 
i\ * n i Itl  probably  :..»t  m  «m-  cchkI  soldiers 

■u }  w..y 

/  knew  nmhuu'  about  prisons  and 
a..n  i  non  eh  involved  n  p  e  <p;iltuw 
ii  in  i  in  of  S-’eval-  ;  ■  M..i  {  'a .ii 

more  rrerctful  th-m  I  -ii-aiid  «•  -»t-ui 
1  .i*  prospect  oi  .  ■  -n.;  '  -  i  ,.f{  ’  'rom 
t  .e  masses  Aciuj.Iv  i;,i*  *"tu..N>«-N 

■-.'ii  ..l  rot  h..ve  •m.j*.  t-N.  me  i:e- 

a  fi  n  !  f  'k  e  >'.:.lrmi  nt 

--•i.  1  i  y  ’he  '..vi.  ?,|  /  :ir.  - n.  »  non. 

.Iran’s.  I  wonder  ./  ..ri’-  n  «.  xcent 
jut  ti  l’  -'S  ..lid  c-ur  prati  isors  umk  r- 
:t. 

A  t  turned  out  .n  I  >'  mi* 

•l.o  enmact  with  p«-r  -on*  1  i.H.olom** 
...t  made  rrse  unable  *  v  -  •  .  >n  i.s- 
v  t  >  •  ie  silver  tnr.iOJc  \  S.'*  *ra 

:  >rs  *v:lh  anything  more  !.  an  :-ori'.i« :tt\ 
>r  rt  some  cases  with  /.mi  .  r*.i..>emcnt 

■  t  tf.e  cleverness  of  their  pi-.r.ises  and 
the  irrelevance  of  '.:;i  r  -ncuidiv.i 
inneal  to  the  presidents  and  politicians 
to  act  mntrap.'  'o  ‘he  niturn  nf  those 
wno  arc  involved  in  political  power. 

Can  Fe#l  Free  Even  In  JjiI 
!  was  aiso  a  I.ttlc  ner-.aus  irm.i 
nnt  was  described  o  :**•>  as  tl.tr  '  :n- 
v. l.'hic  spirtt.joi  ami  rrv  ntai  -It-,  r •  ra 
on  -  that  -.vouUI  I  :  s  "■r,’-v.n 
■'i:r  could  r.ol  ece  wny  p.ie.t:>ts 
t’ould  compromise  niora.ly  n  oru«  r  -a 
..void  sufferioi*  nr  iv»'ti  death  wl'.n  t 
■a.is  obvious  that  !ie  maciui.e  •'/  -.vac 
vns  oiled  by  the  i.io*n|  •  :  <u!J;crs  ao 
cave  “the  last  f  ill  ■ru.iaure  -f  lev.K 

■  on  whether  .villin^Jv  or  unwll-.r^ly. 

I  fir-t  began  to  :t  an/  •  1  :..t  ; ao...*  w.  .i 
'0’<  p*...cc  cannot  effect.*. .  .  chailence 
’ hi*  .  T's  of  ’var  unt-i  •  i.  .  .r*>  wr/.r  - 
'  >  '  t.  *  risks  co^'P-ra*/  ••  -  >  * !»•»<«*  ■•  x 

•  n  h  i  om  ;d!up  r-i  I  :  t  1 1 -.** 

.  -  . •  •  - 1  b  ;rn\  -en’.i  •:  -  i  -n 

u  *.n  k.il  -r  •  •  .*  i  o.i  v 

:t  . .  ...:n  Mir  p.u  rs  n  \i  m- 

;  r:  ••  n  ■  nf  ‘•‘Pm is 

F.i..  hy.  I  had  >onie  :mi  .:r..n •>*\f and- 
■  c  ‘ 1  ■  .a  t  ‘.hero  are  no  wo^.i-i  *  * .  m  c  »s« 
p-  ■  .  •  i  On  if  ic.MM  !y  ax  •  ;r  lives 

<*;  «  ..  mfc’  ann  wri  :ng  are  ,*-»m«eIv*s 
.c’i  ’UN  : f  they  nIi  m  from  ,.|,r  h  r- 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


NL 


Then  Daniel  Webster,  a 

member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1114,  ram  one  day  to  speak  of  the 
•‘abominable  doctrine’’  of  conscription 
which,  said  he,  violated  the  American 
character.  "Where  is  it  written  in  the 
Cooetitution,  in  what  article  or  section  is 
it  contained,  the!  you  may  taka  children 
from  their  parents,  and  parents  from 
their  children,  and  compel  them  to  fight 
the  battles  of  any  war  in  which  the  folly 
or  tha  wiefcadnsm  of  Government  may 
engage  itf" 


i  1  V  TV  “  Ws  will  not  cooperate  with 
military  raghtratioo . . .  noacooperatian 
is  the  beet  way  to  demonstrate  our  op- 
potition  to  the  return  of  the  draft  and 
militarism  . . .  We  do  not  take  this 
petition  lightly.  Prison,  sails  or  the 
undsr ground  is  bsil,  but  war  is  worse.* 
Frees  eaSeSemesrtcircuieSed  bp  flick 
Strokirmd  Mai  Fwmmm,  tire  young 
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STATEMENT 


INTRODUCTION 


Statement  on 

Military  Registration  and  the  Draft 
January  26,  11180 

President  Carter's  announcement  that  he  plana  to  call 
for  reinslitution  of  militarv  registration  is  the  first  step 
toward  die  revival  of  the  dralt.  The  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  i>  opposed  to  military  registration 
and  the  draft.  Wc  call  on  President  Carter  to  reconsider 
Uiis  decision  and  nut  reinstitute  military  registration. 
We  call  on  Cutigress  to  reject  any  plans  to  reiusUtutc 
registration  or  conscription. 

We  believe  reinslilution  of  registration  and  the 
draft  is  a  violation  of  religious  freedom.  Tlte  draft  en¬ 
courages  military  intervention  and  militariiation  of 
society  at  a  time  when  militarv  responses  to  crises  an  as 
obsolete  as  they  always  have  been  immoral. 

The  idea  of  sending  young  men  and  possibly 
women  to  kill  and  die  for  oil  in  the  Middle  East  or  in  a 
nuclear  confrontation  with  the  L'SiH  is  neither 
honorable  nor  workable.  Indeed  a  nuclear  confronta¬ 
tion  would  be  die  ultimate  insanity.  The  time  has  come 
when  nonviolent  means  of  resolving  conflicts  are  as 
essential  as  they  always  have  lieen  the  better  way. 
Inasmuch  as  the  draft  is  wrong  and  the  burden  of 
it  will  inevitably  fall  heaviest  on  the  poor  and 
minorities,  the  draft  cannot  be  made  fair.  Subjecting 
women  to  Use  draft  would  make  it  worse  nut  better. 
We  support  espial  rights  for  women,  inclttding  the 
basic  right  of  women,  as  well  as  men,  not  to  lie  drafted. 

We  oppose  militarv  registration  and  will  work  to 
stop  it.  If  registration  is  rcinstituted,  we  believe  many 
young  men  and  women  will  refuse  to  register  or,  if  they 
register,  wilt  refuse  to  he  drafted  into  the  militarv. 
liased  on  the  historic  witness  of  the  delicious  Society  of 
Friends,  die  American  Friends  Service  Cismittee 
pledges  its  support  to  those  young  men  and  young 
women  who  conscientiously  refuse  to  be  drafted  or  to 
ha  registered. 

Board  of  Directors, 

American  Friends  Service  Committee 


On  January  23. 19S0.  ,n  his  State  of  the  L'mi.n  Address. 
President  Carter  called  for  reuutitutinn  of  draft 
registration.  Strung  public  resistance  ns  .Irjit  registra¬ 
tion  can  stop  it,  just  as  (Hibltc  pressure  did  m  iaT3. 

Whether  or  not  draft  registration  is  ri*iiitruduied. 
people  are  considering  wlut  they  would  if  there  ,s  a 
draft.  Some  say  the\  will  register  anu  are  willing  n, 
drafted  into  the  armed  forces;  others  »os  tln-y  will  s«-ek 
legal  recognition  as  conscientious  obicetorv  An  mgr,  as- 
mg  number  of  jseoplt  are  say  ing  thec  »  dl  not  register 
for  the  draft  This  pamphlet  focuses  on  iiumegisirjtinn, 
and  especially  on  the  beliefs  that  mutis  ate  lieunie  to 
take  this  stand. 

We  honor  and  respect  and  feel  a  bund  of  com¬ 
radeship  wtth  those  who  are  led  to  claim  conscientious 
ubiector  status  under  the  law.  With  them  we  are  united 
m  opposing  the  madness  and  immoraius  war  Me 
•re  all.  we  gladly  Stress,  members  uf  'he  same  team, 
sitters  and  brothers  in  a  common  struggle  Compliance 
wtth  the  conscription  system  is  not.  iaiweter,  the  way 
that  will  be  ciiosen  hy  manv  voung  women  and  men 
Considerable  material  has  been  prep-r.-i  cplaming 
the  convictions  that  andergird  the  conscientious  ohns  . 
tor  position,  but  little  has  appeared  setting  forth  >1* 
reasons  for  refusal  to  register  We  want  u>  tr..  w  paces 
to  clarify  the  nonregistration  position  that  mans  will 
ctaese. 

The  Consequences  of  Noncegistatinn 

Failure  to  register  for  the  draft  is  a  violation  of 
federal  law.  punishable  by  up  to  five  years  imprison, 
ment  and  iiO.UOO  fine  ... 

"In  the  past,  many  routers  who  chose  not 
register  have  told  the  guvernment  what  ti.es  were  do 
ing  and  made  a  public  stand.  Any  person  win.  ,»  von. 
sidtrnng  this  action  should  do  so  only  if  willing  t„  utv 
imprisonment,  since  prosecution  is  scry  |,kejv  f„, 
public'  draft  resistors  Chances  of  prosecution  and  im¬ 
prisonment  vary  from  one  federal  court  district  to 
another. 

"If  you  decide  not  to  register  but  do  not  till  tin- 
government  what  you  ate  doing,  you  still  let  v  tin,  same 
("malty  as  a  public'  roister.  A  private  r.-.ist,  r  is  less 
likely  to  be  found  out  than  a  public  resist, but.  if 
discovered,  may  face  a  harsher  penalty  fiveause  of  tlw- 
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negative  altitudes  of  prosecutor*  and  unices.  Private 
misters  who  were  discovered  were  usually  given  * 
chance  to  register  .  . 

"During  die  late  years  of  tlte  Vietnam  era.  over 
half  of  all  sentences  for  draft  resistance  were  probation, 
usually  with  civilian  work  under  court  direction.  There 
Is  no  way  to  predict  what  sentences  might  be  handed 
down  in  ihe  future."— Eaeerpted  front  Vou  and  the 
Draft,  a  CCCO  publication. 


RON  KOV1C.  a  Vietnam  veteran, 

.  who  a 5  a  result  of  the  atrocity 
of  war  is  paralyzed  from  the  chest 
down,  spoke  at  an  anti-draft  rally  on 
die  Capitol  steps,  Washington,  D.C. 
on  April  30,  i979,  after  having  been 
rolled  up  (he  stairs  to  a  microphone 
in  a  wheelchair.  He  said  in  part: 

“When  the  time  comet  for  you 
to  march  against  the  draft,  think  of 
me  in  this  wheel  chair.  I  thought  t 
was  fighting  for  the  American 
dream.  I  know  now  l  was  cheated 
and  tricked  and  last  three-fourths  of 
my  body  for  nothing  'in  Vietnam). 
Sow,  the  audacity,  the  madness, 
they  want  to  brutalize  another 
generation.  Well,  l  say  if  they  try  to 
bring  back  the  draft,  they'll  reap  a 
rebellion  like  they've  never  seen." 


Only  >ou  can  decide  whether  or  not  you  should 
rauit  the  draft  Most  resistors  who  have  been  in  prison 
do  not  regret  their  decision,  but  you  should  not  lightly 
make  a  decision  that  may  result  in  your  being  vent  to 
(ail.  Prison  ts  always  a  difficult  and  demanding  ex* 
pertence;  for  some  people  it  is  literally  traumatic.  Some 
draft  res  isten  bear  the  scars  of  prison  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives  (as  do  some  veterans  of  war  and  military  ei- 
pertencc)  Emotionally  ami  spiritually  crippled  liy 
their  prtsun  rsperienc*.  they  face  a  long  and  difficult 
"road  back,"  if  indeed  they  ever  return  to  their  earlier 
promise  and  potential. 


We  do  not  want  to  overemphasize  this  point,  hut  it 
must  be  seriously  weighed  by  those  who  ate  con¬ 
templating  nonregistration. 

Why  People  Refuse  To  Register 
We  are  inspired  ami  greatly  encuuiugi'd  bv  the 
anti-draft  activities  that  have  emerged  spontaneously 
all  over  the  land.  Included  have  been  much  thought 
and  action  focused  un  nonregistration.  We  have 
brought  together  here  several  statements  - some  new, 
some  old— that  will  help  to  interpret  draft  resistance  >o 
the  reader. 

—Peace; Education  Division.  AFSC 
(May,  1980) 


A  V1ETNAM-ERA  NONRECISTRANT. 
DRAFT  RESISTER, 
CONVICTED  FELON  SPEAKS 


When  I  turned  18  in  August  1969  at  the  height  of  the 
Vietnam  war  I  publicly  refused  to  register  for  the  draft. 
My  statement  said,  in  part.  "Vietnam  is  nut  an  isolated 
blemish  tarnishing  an  otherwise  noble  record  of 
American  foreign  policy  Vietnam  is.  rather.  |ust 
another  sore  of  the  seine  disease  that  led  us  mio 


The  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
end  Freedom  ltrenuousjy  opposes  the  con¬ 
scription  of  men  or  women  for  war  or 
preparation  for  war  and  we  oppose  registra¬ 
tion  as  the  fins  step  toward  conscription  .  .  . 

'.  “Sisterhood  is  international— it  don 
not  stop  at  international  borders.  If  u  r  ens¬ 
hrine*  militarism  and  conscription  «  part 
of  equality  we  wilt  be  declaring  our  surer* 
as  enemies.  That  is  something  ur  ns 
women  and  at  feminiete  WILL  SIA  F.lt 
do.  Hr  must  rrfuee  the  mad  rush  toward 
military  confrontation.  Sisterhood  is 
powerful  Soy  SO  to  registration.-  • ay  .VO 
lo  the  draft  “ 

—Women’s  International  league 
for  Peace  and  Freedom 
(January  1980) 
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LIKE,  NOW! 


“The  President's  call  for  r**gist  ration 
has  taught  the  Soviets  a  lesson  .  .  . 
that  they’d  better  not  ever 
try  to  draft  our  young  people.” 

OUNACIN  S  rpDPLK  by  ftjtp*  Dv**fia 
t  <IM*  t'rtu  KnitryfiM.  In*. 

Cufir  u4  fivld  New  iy«pM 


Guatemala  in  1964  and  into  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  1965.  The  Vietnam  uiarcotild  end  tomorrow  and  the 
home  nature  and  direction  of  American  foreign  policy 
would  remain  unchanged. ”  My  statement  proved  only 
too  true. 

Tho  first  responsibility  of  a  person  conscientiously 
opposed  to  a  particular  institution  is  to  refuse  to 
cooperate  with— or  be  a  part  of— that  institution.  If 
you  were  opposed  to  slavery,  sour  first  obligation 
would  be  not  to  own  slaves.  If  you  were  opposed  to 
beating  children,  the  first  thing  for  you  to  do  would  be 
not  to  beat  you!  children.  Imagine  the  hypocrisy  of 
working  against  child-beating  while  being  a  child- 
boater  youtsolf!  So  it  is  with  the  draft.  If  you  are  con- 
suentiou-ly  opposed  to  registration  and  conscription, 
you  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

This  is  both  a  moral  and  a  practical  issue.  1  low  ef¬ 
fective  can  an  individual  be  who,  while  opposing 
registration,  couperatus  with  in'  Onlv  by  refusing  to  be 
e  pert  of  |>uhcies  you  oppose  can  you  raise  a  clear,  ef¬ 
fective,  and  um-<|uivocal  voice  against  those  (solicits. 


What  I  am  advocating  is  draft  rostrum  <  not  draft 
evasion.  People  who  op|x>st  the  draft  Us  him-  n|  deeply 
held  moral  ur  religious  reasons— because  iU-s  U-Iicse 
that  war  is  a  Clinic  against  humanity— sin -nut  publicly 
refuse  to  register. 

Refusing  to  register  is  the  most  cfcctu  r  way  to 
manifust  opposition  to  the  current  nature  .md  direction 
of  American  foreign  policy.  I  advocate  tins  es cu  though 
1  realize  that  in  so  doing  I  may  be  violating  the  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  law. 

—Jerry  Elmer.  Field  Secretary 
American  Friends  Service  Cnniiuillft- 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 


PERSPECTIVE 
OF  A  BLACK  RESISTER 


I  was  a  draft  resister  during  the  Vietnam  era  and  silent 
two  and  a  half  years  in  jail  for  draft  refusal  Ms  bu'th.T 
who  became  a  marine  and  fought  in  Vieteaui  recently 
died  of  Agent  Orange  poisoning.  The  hign  schsul  I  at¬ 
tended,  with  a  student  bodv  composed  souls  t  black. 
Puerto  Rican  and  poor  white  students,  had  the  highest 
Vietnam  casualty  rate  per  student  ot  alls  high  whiHil  tn 
America.  This  is  the  contest  in  which  1  approach  non- 
cooperation  with  the  draft. 

As  we  look  at  the  present  attempts  to  leinstitute 
the  'legal'  draft,  we  must  understand  that  fur  Hurd 


"The  National  Hem  .lance  Committee  it 
confident  that  a  trattgy  of  concerted 
resistance  can  brine  <  (inscription  la  a  halt. 
The  draft,  like  nil  forme  of  turunny, 
depends  on  the  compliance  of  people  who 
become  victims  through  their  taut  obe¬ 
dience  to  immoral  lout.  By  withholding 
our  cooperation,  boycotting  registration. 
and  standing  in  solidarity  with  thousands 
of  other  retislen,  the  USS  Usui  will  he  made 
inoperative  and  unenforceable.  '* 

—National  Resistance  Committee. 

P.O.  Boa  1433, Washington.  D.t:  200 U 

(Spring  I960) 
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World  |*oplc  ami  while  working  people  the  draft 
never  %topf*vl.  The  so-called  volunteer  army  has  really 
been  a  form  of  economic  conscription.  As  we  approach 
a  movement  of  non-coo|>cra(ion  with  the  draft,  it  can¬ 
not  be  a  st«nle.  abstract  opposition  to  the  draft.  The 
movement  must,  link  up  with  movements  against 
racism  and  scxiMii’i-or  jobs,  and  housing  and  quality 
education.  Wc  must  'recognize  that  America  can 
prepare  for  and  fight  a  waV^without  a  single  white 
middle-class  college  student  beiit^  drafted,  (f  we  are 
truly  opposed  to  the  military  and  ink-draft,  then  our 
movement  mud  attack  the  conditions  'Which  allow 
militarism  and  conscription  to  continue. 

—Michael  Simmons. 
former  staff  of  S.N.C.C.  and  A.F.S.C. 


NON-COMPLIANCE: 
WORLD  WAR  II 


In  1941  Jim  Bristol,  at  that  time  a  Lutheran  pastor  in 
Camden,  New  Jersey,  refused  to  complete  his  draft 
questionnaire.  He  was  sentenced  to  18  months  in 
prison.  _ 

From  (he  statement  he  read  in  court: 

"Selfish  personal  interests  did  not  prompt  me  to 
take  thu  step.  I  could  have  claimed  deferment  un  three 
grounds:  (I)  as  a  minister,  (2)  as  a  man  who  became  29 
years  of  age  on  February  12.  1941,  (3)  at  a  married 
man  with  one  child  ...  I  am  not  evading  the  draft:  I 
am  opposing  military  conscription  .... 

“I  believe  in  democracy,  and  I  believe  in  de¬ 
fending  democracy,  but  the  only  sane  way  to  defend  it 
is  by  making  it  work.  Conscription  tends  to  destroy,  not 
to  preserve  democracy.  1  am  opposed  to  military  con¬ 
scription,  not  only  for  myself  but  also  for  my  native 
land  .... 

~I  cannot  regard  the  draft  as  a  census.  The  whole 
purpose  of  the  law  is  to  raise  an  army.  In  our  highly 
complex  and  interdependent  society  opposition  to  war 
and  the  military  system  must  content  itself  with 
relative  positions  .  .  .  for  James  Bristol  it  is  wrong  so  far 
to  sanction  military  conscription  as  to  complete  his 
Selective  Service  questionnaire. 

"1  am  sorry  that  I  must  disobey  the  law  of  the 
land.  I  have  always  striven  to  uphold  it,  but  in  this  in¬ 
stance  I  feci  that  i  am  obeying  a  higher  law  than  man¬ 
made  lew.” 


Reaffirmation;  Thirty-nine  Yean  later 
After  39  yean  l  am  still  totally  opposed  to  cou- 
scription.  As  belligerents  in  World  War  II  Americans 
embraced  the  conscription  nf  the  lotalitartans.  their 
secret  police  and  covert  intelligence  operations,  and 
their  practice  of  the  saturation  bombing  of  civilian 
populations,  and  since  that  war  the  judgment  and  skills 
of  their  leading  nuclear  scientists  in  perfecting  a  grisly 
arsenal  nf  bombs  and  missiles. 

In  1941  the  Selective  Service  Act  was  a  pernicious 
law,  wer-malung  in  intent,  totalitarian  in  concept  and 
impact.  I  was  compelled  then  to  put  ms  sell  outside  that 
law,  in  spite  of  its  provistoiu  for  mdisi.iuul  conscien¬ 
tious  objectors.  1  am  compelled  now  to  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  oppose  the  retnstitution  an>l  operation  of 
registration  and  conscription.  I  encourage  young  peo- 
pie  of  draft  agt  to  refuse  registration  mbsiousis,  each 
doe  following  her  or  Ins  conscience),  and  slate  my 
readifcms  to  aid  and  abet  them  and  to  be  complied  in 
tbair  refuSwj^to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

—Jim  Bristol.  Coordinator 
Stop  tit»  Draft  Protect 
”  American  V:ypnds  Service  Comnmtce 
Philadelphia. Pi5. 


"Registration  for  a  military  draft  us  iJ-wryur 
step  toward  war  .  .  .  at  leaders  of  religtbus 
and  academic  communities, ...  we  oppose  'v  , 
regutrationdiid  wiU  work  to  Hop  it.  U'e 
believe  that  many  ipsujjg  mew  and 
womeni  will  refute  to  register .  .  - Aomr  of 
us  will  resist  the  draft  by  wearing  urin-. 
bands  during  any  registration,  by 
picketing  placet  of  registration,  or  by 
refuting  to  pay  federal  taxes  for  the  draft 
...  we  hope  to  share  tome  of  the  terrible 
burden  put  upon  opr  young  people  ay  a 
compulsory  registration  and  draft  njt tern 
that  threatens  once  again  to  tend  them  to 
far  parts  of  the  world  to  kill  and  be  killed.  ' 
—Excerpt  from  Call  to  Conscience, 
signed  by  key  religious  and  academic 
leaders,  and  issued  by  the  Fellowship 
of  Reconciliation 
(April  1980) 


FACING  THE  DRAFT: 
CONFESSIONS  OF 
A  RELUCTANT  RESISTER 


“The  question  was  (his:  Is  registering  fur  the  draft  so 
wrong  in  itself?  N't*  one  was  being  drafted,  no  one  was 
asking  me  to  cam  a  \veaj*m  or  make  any  commitment 
about  the  future.  Nothing  was  asked  of  me  but  that  I 
sign  my  name  .... 

“I  must  [K*rsonally  write  my  name  in  their  book.  If 
that  was  really  such  a  little  thing  why  was  1  being 
threatened  vs  ith  prison?  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  draft 
w  as  part  of  the  quiet  militarization  uf  society,  an  effort 
to  make  war  %ecm  like  a  harmless  bit  of  bureaucracy,  a 
natural  part  ? if  the  landscape  .  . 

“I  know  how'  hard  it  is  to  face  this  issue  at  18,  19 
...  or  2-1.  1  know  how  much  I  would  have  given  to 
know  six  years  ago  that  l  was  not  alone — that  someone, 
somewhere,  agreed  that  this  was  a  significant  issue, 
and  that  there  was  a  community  of  people  who  would 
support  me  in  whatever  choice  I  decided  to  make.  I 
want  to  be  able  to  say  to  the  vouug  people  facing  this 
issue  today  that  they  are  not  alone. 

“If  my  story  has  anything  else  to  offer,  1  hope  it  is  a 
bit  of  encouragement:  Just  because  we  cannot  now 
hear  our  inner  voice  above  the  noise  that  is  all  aruund 
us  does  not  mean  it  has  gone  silent,  or  that  we  shall  not 
hear  it  tomorrow.*’ 

— Excerpted  from  Robert  EILsbcrg’s  perceptive 
and  illuminating  article  in  the  February  1980 
Catholic  Worker 


"Regutrution  cannot  It*  wparated  from  a  draft; 
ill  all  part  of  the  tame  program.  If  it  peacetime 
draft  u  outre  characteristic  of  a  totalitarian 
ryiferri  than  a  free  warty  .  .  .  system  of  involun¬ 
tary  wrrttudr.  If  wt  had  not  had  the  draft ,  wt 
would  tttt  tr  have  l teen  at  war  for  the  length  of 
time  we  i vert  in  Yietnatn.  At  long  at  each 
Prrudent  laid  t/uti  unlimited  n ipply  of  man- 
power,  hr  could  auitinn  that  indicy  without  a 
Congrnmonat  defloration  of  war”. 

—Senator  Mark  Hatfield 
(Republican,  Oregon) 


“The  great  mam  of  IH-year-olde  ■  ore  jJIitm 
no  choice.  Ihue  .  the  older  generation  nnmo- 
late a  the  younger,  on  the  altar  of  h.  U  hat 

Cod ,  centurie*  ago.  forbade  Abnduim  to  do 
even  to  hu  own  urn.  — 

'Lay  not  thy  hand  upon  the  Uut.  neither  do 
thou  anything  unto  him'— this  ti  e  do  by  tie*  rre 
to  the  entire  youth  of  a  nation.  ” 

—A.  J.  Mu*l v.  Of  Holy  Diuihedieme.  1952 


WHY  1  BURNED  MY  DRAFT  CARD 
IN  1967 

Until  I  burned  my  draft  registration  card  at  the  UN. 
on  April  15,  1967  I  had  been  closed icJ  os  a  legally 
recognized  conscientious  objector.  1  nree  tonsidcra- 
tions  motivated  me  to  refuse  further  cooperation  with 
the  draft,  a  decision  w  hich  entailed  the  risk  of  going  to 
prison. 

First,  no  war  I  could  imagine  being  drafted  to 
fight  could  be  morally  justified.  There  wvrt'--*ud  still 
are  today— only  three  types  of  war  for  which  the  U  S. 
is  likely  to  draft  people:  first,  a  mu  car  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union— in  my  view,  not  onl>  immorai.  but  ut¬ 
terly  insane;  second,  a  w  ar  of  intervention  m  a  Third 
World  country,  which  the  U.S.  experience  m  Vietnam 
and  Soviet  experience  in  Afghanistan  di.*w  i*  both  un¬ 
just  and  unworkable:  and  third,  a  war  against  our  own 
people,  particularly  poor  and  minor it>  (xroplv  as  they 
struggle  to  demand  justice  at  home. 

Second,  in  counselling  young  people  I  dtMmcred 
that  the  entire  draft  classification  system,  including  the 
category  of  conscientious  objector.  :*  lunduiucutally 
unfair  and  discriminatory.  especially  agaitut  poor  ami 
minority  people.  I  was  unwilling  to  accept  ’he  qiccTal 
privilege  which  m*  background  helped  t"..;ir*»vidc  me. 

Third,  I  came  to  believe  that  the  draft  itw1t~*£_un- 
moral  and  inevitably  leads  to  the  greater  militaruaiiun 
of  our  society. 

For  these  reasons.  I  decided  to  reive  t«>  cH»|>erule 
with  the  draft  and  to  join  with  other*  n  comcnritiuus 
nonviolent  resistance  I  believe  that  :i  totiav  enough 
people  take  this  stand  the  draft  can  l*r  dopiwni  and  w  ar 
can  be  prevented. 

—Ron  Young, 

National  Peace  Education  Secretary 
American  Friends  St-nice  Committee 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
BLACK  CAUCUS 

OPPOSES  DRAFT  REGISTRATION 


THE 

SOJOURNERS  FELLOWSHIP 
TAKES  A  STAND 


"Compulsory  military  registration  and  service  prior  to 
congressional  approval  of  war  are  unwarranted, 
dangerous  and  possibly  illegal 

"Equally  as  troubling  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
draft  facilitates  involvement  in  foreign  conflicts.  As  the 
Vietnam  War  again  illustrates,  the  burden  of.  stopping 
an  undeclared  war  through  congressional  action  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  difficult,  no  matter  how  wrong  the  war, 
and  the  burden  is  rightfully  and  constitutionally  placed 
on  the  President  to  demonstrate  to  Congress  the  need 
for  a  draft  at  time  of  war  .  . 

We  are  equally  as  opposed  to  a  system  of  universal 
registration  for  military  service  in  the  future  as  we  are 
to  the  actual  draft.  The  registration  system  facilitatea 
actual  conscription,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  being  of¬ 
fered  as  a  first  step  in  that  direction  .  .." 

—From  Congresaionai  Black  Caucus  Statement 
in  Opposilion  to  the  Reinstitution  of  the  Draft 
and  Draft  Registration  June  1979) 


ONE  PERSON  S 
COMPLICITY  STATEMENT: 

A  Suggestion  for  Those 
Not  Vulnerable  to  Draft  Registration 

"I  hold  sacred  all  life  and  try  to  live  m  that  spirit  which 
removes  all  suffering  Because  of  my  beliefs  1  must  in 
all  conscience  work  to  defeat  registration,  the  drait  and 
the  militarization  uf  all  society. 

“If  these  ciforts  should  prove  fruitless  and  our 
government  rcmslitutes  draft  registration ,  I  shall,  with 
the  assistance  of  Cod,  encourage,  aid  and  abut  all 
young  persons  to  become  nonregistrants.  1  shall  advise 
these  same  young  pcuplc  nn  the  evils  of  compliance 
with  a  system  of  militarization  designed  to  maim  and 
kill  other  people  because  of  disputes  which  our  leaden 
are  either  incapable  of  or  unwilling  to  solve. 

"If  we  arc  to  survive  as  a  civilization  we  must  not 
learn  war  any  morel" 

— Glenda  Poole,  Peace  and  Social  Activist, 
Mutlser  of  two  sons 


“The  revival  of  draft  registration  is  being  used  to 
threaten  war 

"Refusing  the  call  to  arms  is  based  on  the  fun¬ 
damental  mural  rcalitv  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
threat- greater  than  war  itself 

"The  members  of  Sopiurners  Fellowship  have 
determined  to  refuse  the  call  to  arms  at  every  point,  in¬ 
cluding  registration  for  the  draft.  Further,  wc  advocate 
that  others  likewise  refuse  Specifically  ,  we  encourage 
young  nten  and  women  to  refuse  to  register  tor  the 
draft  and  support  them  in  that  decision  U  c  regard  tins 
as  our  pastoral  responsibility,  and  would  invite  others 
who  have  specific  pastoral  care  for  young  people  to 
consider  it  their  responsibility  as  well.  For  those  alxive 
draft  age.  the  present  situation  should  occasion  a  fresh 
look  at  the  contradiction  of  pay  ing  tor  vv  ar  vv  ith  out  tax 
dollars  and  at  the  risks  we  are  taking  for  [trace 

“In  ignoring  Jesus'  words,  we  in  the  church  have 
sacrificed  our  vocation  uf  being  an  obstacle  to  war.  \\  c 
must  reclaim  that  vocation  now." 

—Jim  Wallis.  Editor 
Sofoumers  Magazine  (March  IBtsO) 


“//  Congrrea  CO/e*  for  registration.  War 
Rttwlert  League  mp/torts  all  ihute  who 
refute  to  register.  //  one  person  refute*.  Ihr 
Stale  will  jail  that  person  os  an  example  // 
a  hundred  refute,  thr  Hate  will  jail  them 
at  a  warning.  If  a  thousand  refute  to 
register,  the  Stale  will  arrest  (firm  at  a 
threat  to  public  order  Hut  IF  \  III  V 

DHEO  THOl'SASD  OPHSI.Y  HI. USE 
TO  REGISTER.  Till  PRESIDES  T 
CANNOT  tSFORCE  THE  U«  AND 
SO  AIHUCSTS  U7/.L  OCdH.  ~ 

—  Statement  bv  War  Itcsislcrs  I  vague 
(Spring  1980) 


RESISTANCE 

DID  SOT  ST^RT  YESTERDAY 


Resistance  to  oppression  and  tyranny,  opposition  to 
war  and  military  entrapment,  dedication  to  t>eace  and 
the  tiling  that  make  for  ;>eace— all,  thank  Cod.  have 
been  with  us  fur  centuries.  The  light  insists  upon  shin* 
ing  in  the  darkness. 

A  brief  reference  to  our  common  heritage  rnav  be 
helpful  at  thi*  j>oint.  and  may  help  us  to  realize  that 
resister*  today  take  their  place  in  a  long  and  honorable 
tradition  of  testimony  and  experience.  They  are  part  of 
the  never-ending  stream  of  those  committed  to  non¬ 
violence  and  peace  and  tvvhcn  it  is  required  of  us)  civil 
disobedience. 

The  judaeo-Ciiristian  community  is  replete  with 
supjMrting  insight  and  conviction  through  the  years. 
The  AK5C  draws  understandably  upon  the  experience 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  at  the  same  time  fully  con¬ 
scious  that  the  teachings  of  most  religious  communities 
provide  a  basis  for  resisting  war  and  conscription. 

Charles  C.  Walker  writes  in  his  “Quakers  and  the 
Draft": 

“Friends  in  America  have  been  in  conflict  with  the 
draft  since  before  the  Revolutionary'  War.  Early 
minutes  of  Friends  groups  reveal  the  issues:  whether  to 
pay  fines  for  refusing  to  comply,  to  buy  substitutes,  to 
provide  lists  of  male  members  lietween  the  ages  of  16 
and  60.  to  register  as  Friends  in  order  to  be  granted 
complete  exemption,  to  perform  alternative  service. 
Quaker  history  in  this  countrv  provides  antecedents  or 
parallels  for  nearly  every  question  now  under  debate. 

“The  resistance  theme  is  strong  and  recurrent 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  said  in  September  17T6: 
’It  is  our  judgment  that  such  who  make  religious  profes¬ 
sion  with  u».  ami  do  openly  or  bv  connivance,  pav  any 
fine,  penalty  or  tax.  in  lieu  of  their  personal  services  for 
carrying  on  vv  ar;  or  who  cuom.  nt  to,  and  aiioyv  their  ap¬ 
prentice*  or  servants  to  act  therein  so  thereby  \  iolate 
our  Chnstiaii  testimony,  and  by  so  doing  manifest  that 
they  arc  not  in  religious  tellmvship  with  u.v 

"Friend*  in  the  18th  and  10th  centime* 
characteristically  opjxvxed  any  condition  odicr  than  ab¬ 
solute  exemption.  When  a  requuement  came  into  force 
in  tlic  early  IM.50S  that  conscientious  objectors  make  an 
affirmation  l»cfi»re  the  military  authorities  that  they 
were  unwilling  to  bear  arms.  North  Caroliua  Yearly 


U 


Meeting  thereupon  advised  members  against  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  regulation:  "it  would  be  Ust  for 
Friends  to  remain  quietly  at  home." 

"When  Congress  provided  for  alternative  service 
in  the  1864  conscription  law.  Friends  took  diltering 
views  al»out  this  concession.  An  editorial  m  the  Or¬ 
thodox  briend  said:  It  matters  not  whether  the  com¬ 
mutation  for  military  service  is  money  or  jw-rsonal  ser¬ 
vice  in  some  other  department;  in  either  c.»w  tt  is  an 
assumption  on  the  part  of  the  government  ■»!  a  right  to 
oblige  the  subject  to  violate  his  conscietuv.  or  to «  'act  a 
penalty  if  he  elects  to  obey  Cod  rather  than  man  . 


A  partial  tut  of  other  organizations 
that  traditionally  haie  supported  and 
assisted  iionregistrants. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union 

600  Pcim  Ave.,  S.E.,  Washington  DC  2tX 

Central  Committee  for  Conscientious  Olijectors 

2208  South  St.,  Philadelphia  PA  19146 

and  1251  2nd  Ave..  San  Francisco  CA  94122 

Church  of  the  Brethren 

1451  Dundee  Ave.,  Elgin  IL  60120 

Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned 
198  Broadway.  Neyv  York  M  10038 
Committee  Against  Registration  and  the  Draft 
245  2nd  Ave..  N.E.,  Washington  DC  20u02 

Fellowship  of  Reconciliation 
Box  271.  Nyack  N  Y  10960 

Friends  Peace  Committee 

1515  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia  PA  19102 

Friends  United  Meeting 

101  Quaker  Mill  Drive,  Richmond  IN  47174 

Mennonitv  Centra)  Committee 
21  South  12th  St  .  Akron  PA  17501 

National  Intcrrcligious  Service 

Board  for  Conscientious  Objectors 

550  Wavlnngton  lihlg..  15th  *5c  New  York  \ve  .  N  W 

Washington  IX*.  2l>U>5 

War  Resist er*’  League 

330  Lafavitte  St.,  New  York  NY  10012 

Women's  Inlcmalional  League 

for  Peace  and  Freedom 

1213  Race  St  ,  Philadelphia  PA  19107 

Women’s  Strike  for  Peace 

201  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Washington  IX.'  2tmo2 
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APPENDIX  B 


CCCfl  raSPi! 


•n  *9»rtCY  »oi  milit »* y  *r*4  draft  court M><nf 

1251  2nd  avenue  3rd  tloo» 

i an  Inntneo  ca  94)22  >  I4)S)  seassoo 


May  2.  1980 


Dear  Friend: 

The  Central  Committee  for  Conscientious  Objectors  is  a  non-profit  organitation 
that  has  been  working  since  1943  to  help  individuals  unable  to  participate  m 
the  military  for  reasons  of  conscience. 

Since  President  Carter's  announcement  in  January  that  he  intends  to  resume  draft 
registration,  we've  been  working  overtime  to  keep  you  up-to-date  about  registra¬ 
tion  and  draft-related  issues. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  information  to  help  you  think  through  your  ideas  about 
conscientious  objection  to  war  and  alternatives  available  to  you  other  than  mi¬ 
litary  service.  There  is  also  a  memo  outlining  what  you  can  expect  if  you  don't 
register  with  the  Selective  Service  system,  as  well  as  the  latest  issue  of  the 
Oraft  Counselor's  Newsletter,  to  tell  you  what  is  currently  happening  with  the 
President's  draft  registration  proposal. 

If  you  think  you  might  be  a  C.O.  or  are  inclined  at  all  in  that  direction,  CCCQ- 
WR  urges  you  to  go  on  record  as  one  as  soon  as  possible.  If  and  when  registra¬ 
tion  begins,  and" if  your  conscience  permits  you  to  register,  write  in  bold  let¬ 
ters  on  the  registration  torn,  "I  AM  .A  CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTOR.” 

Make  xerox  copies  of  the  form  and  hang  onto  them.  (Selective  Service  might  not 
keep  the  card  you  send  in,  but  you  may  be  able  to  use  the  copies  of  the  card 
you  retain  to  reestablish  that  you  were  a  C.O.  at  the  time  you  registered. ) 

Me  also  suggest,  while  you  have  time  to  do  so,  that  you  get  your  ideas  on  con¬ 
scientious  objection  together.  One  good  way  is  to  write  responses  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  SSS  asked  C.O. 's  during  Che  Vietnam  war.  Discuss  your  ideas  with  a  trained 
counselor.  Read  through  the  "Handbook  for  C.O.'s.''  3ut  do  so  now.  According 
to  plans  released  by  SSS,  you'll  have  only  15  days  to  make  a  C.O.  claim  after 
receiving  that  telegram  informing  you  of  your  induction  into  the  military. 

Included  in  this  packet  are  the  questions  SSS  asked  of  C.O.'s,  as  well  as  a  de¬ 
tailed  discussion  of  C.O.  status  and  requirements. 

CCCO-WR  is  a  small  organitation,  supported  entirely  by  private  donations.  Ob¬ 
viously,  we  don't  get  Federal  funding,  and  there  aren’t  a  lot  of  big  founda¬ 
tions  bankrolling  anti-<ir3ft  work.  Which  means  we  rely  entirely  on  your  gener¬ 
osity  to  survive. 

We  need  a  donation  of  at  least  S3. SO  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  enclosed  materi¬ 
als  and  postage,  tf  you  can  dona.e  more,  it  would  be  greatly  appreciated,  and 
will  help  keep  us  in  business. 

ci.~LTZ.UA _ 

Charles  Rohrbacher 
for  the  staff  at  CCCO 

Founded  in  1343  as  she  Central  Conm,z tee  for  Coneaientioue  Cbfestore . 

<t  non-profit  org&iitatisn.  dll  contribution*  ore  tos-deduasible. 
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DRAFT  Q&A 

NOTE  TO  CuM'iSElURb:  . J  portion  of  --'.V  i*  intended 
to  be  UJdc.'  .ij  Or.  Jj.i  j^uKJdi  .H.j.  .*  UTJO  yOu  10 

da  cat ik  it,  vepr  it.i  it,  and  jin*  it  as  aid*  a  iiatri- 
bu  tion  an  rojjtine.  Tkej*  moat.  aonmonlj  as<cd  jm*  *- 
fit  one  ore  uncucrci  Ij  dill  Jirrith  \*%  the  ielwcciuc 
Serbia a  Uoo  Panel  in  do  a  ngaiea. 

On  June  2",  IPSO,  (’resident  Carter  signed  legis- 
latiori  re-ox  mg  draft  registration  in  the  United 
States  tor  tail  first  time  since  the  Vietnam  war. 
Registrat  mu  »s  expected  to  comae  nee  on  July  31, 

1980  wit.i  the  vvuti4  men  join  in  : JoJ  and  U61  re¬ 
gistering  during  tae  two  weeks  following  that  date. 

Following  is  .i  list  of  questions  most  frequently 
asked  by  voung  men  concerning  t..eir  ngnts  and  re- 
sponsioili ties  under  c.»e  new  draft  law: 

3.  uho  is  required  to  register  under  the  new  law? 

A.  All  male  U-S.  citizens  botn  inside  and  outside 
the  U.j.  w.io  were  born  on  or  after  January  l,  I960. 
AU  aliens  residing  in  tue  U.u.  in  tne  sane  age 
groups,  with  the  exception  of  aliens  in  the  United 
States  on  temporary  visas  \aiploinuts,  foreign  stu¬ 
dents,  foreign  press  representatives ,  etc.).  All 
refugees  m  t;»e  United  states  Cubans,  Vietnamese 
boat  people,  etc.}.  . v l i  American  Indians,  irre¬ 
spective  of  any  treaty  rignts.  All  residents  of 
Cuam,  Puerto  Kico,  tne  Virgin  Islands,  Alaska, 
tawa  1 1  and  the  district  j£  -olumoia.  Any  resi¬ 
dent  of  American  Samoa  or  Swains  island  who  comes 
to  the  United  states,  in  snort,  any  male  in  tne 
requisite  age  group,  ot.ier  chan  a  handful  of  non 
resident  aliens. 

Q:  If  I  refuse  to  register,  when  does  the  statute 
of  limitations  run  out  on  my  offense? 

A:  On  your  3 1st  birthday.  However,  if  you  are  out¬ 
side  the  US  between  your  36th  birthday  and  your  Jlst 
birthday,  the  statute  may  be  '’tolled" ,  meaning  that 
you  could  be  prosecuted  at  a  later  date.  Check  with 
a  lawyer  before  relying  on  this. 

j.  Does  ttus  include  jndocumented  workers  born 
after  January  l,  1 >60  ,so  called  "illegal  al¬ 
iens"'*)  . 

A .  Yes . 

Q.  ktiy  are  undocumented  workers  required  to  re¬ 
gister  -  can  tncy  legally  be  inducted  into  the 
Armed  Forces? 

A.  at  the  present  time,  only  legal  permanent 
resident  aliens  arc  permitted  to  enter  the  Armed 
Forces.  An  undocumented  worker  cannot  legally 
enter  the  military.  Reuuinng  such  individuals 
to  register  is  purely  punitive  -  in  fact,  •elec¬ 
tive  Service  in  issued  a  directive  requiring  Se* 
IcCtive  service  employees  to  reimn  any  person  to 
the  Imrni  gr.it  ion  and  .*eic ura li cat  ion  Service  whom 
they  '’suspect”  of  being  an  illv^iJ  alien.  (Sec¬ 
tion  603.3  »>t  tne  riegistraiiC  *s  Processing  Manual). 


Q.  *hat  information  must  be  given  by  the  ■  aung 
man  who  registers,  and  where  does  registration 
occur? 

A.  The  registrant  must  appear  at  a  pose  office 
to  fill  out  a  registration  form  upon  wn.c  *.  be  -ust 
list  his  date  of  birth,  sex,  social  sec  ;r::.-  nu.nlier , 
fall  name,  current  mailing  address,  permanent  resi¬ 
dence,  current  phone  number,  signature  and  date. 

Me  .lust  also  indicate  wnethur  he  »tshc>  :  j  u-.c  us 
name,  address  and  telephone  number  given  *o  tr-vu 
Forces  recruiters.  Failure  to  provijc  a?.--  j£  t.*u> 
information  is  punishable  by  a  maximum  sentence  of 
five  years  in  a  Federal  prison  and/or  a  fine  :-t 
310.000.00. 

Q.  Doesn’t  it  violate  the  Privacy  Act  to  require 
all  of  this  information  •  especially  the  joc.ul 
Security  number? 

A:  Perhaps,  but  in  response  to  a  letter  from  the 
ACU1,  Selective  Service  director  Bernard  ?ostkvf 
said  that  there  would  not  be  prosecutions  for  rail¬ 
ing  to  provide  the  Social  Security  number. 

Draft  opponents  suggest  that  you  refuse  to  include 
the  nuni»cr  since  it  will  foul-up  Selective  service 
recordkeeping.  In  ocher  words,  you  don’t  really 
have  to  put  it  down. 

Q:  If  I  choose  to  register,  will  there  !>e  j  piece 
on  the  card  where  l  c»n  indicate  that  I  .«  a  consci- 
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ent  tou*  v*0  icwt»*r? 

Aw.  :,o.  •  ,t  wUwtive  )i-rvuc,  in  their  instruct  u«> 
lo  p.i.tjt  t :eJ  tn.u  .in  -ardi  must 

jo  iCcc;  ’^..  rf.  ^rJU-'S  of  *nut  *»  written  on  them. 

Inc  »J«nt  ..*»  I' \  the  '  c i a l  Security  sinner  do*  lUo* 

5)  coia.«m>  cu*.{  l.  the  uustter  at  space*  necessary 
to  lit  the  ,iatv.;vnt,  "l  am  .t  wO."  Also,  there  t> 
j  hox  on  t tie  card  .isking  »net!ier  a  recruiter  can 
contact  >ou.  If  you  are  a  CO.  you  muv  want  to  chock 
the  box  ana  have  i  chat  about  your  conscientious  ob¬ 
jection  with  cum*  recruiter. 

Q.  Well,  then,  let's  get  to  the  alt. mate  ques¬ 
tion  -  ;>.i’t  tnc  draft  law  ancons ti  tut  lonai  bused 
upon  ■iva  r  age  J i sc ri. ui nation  or  involuntary  servi¬ 
tude  ’ 

A.  of  c.'-.rse!  ..ut  »c  mu s t  remember  who  the  ul¬ 
timate  ^rh  it  rater  of  tins  question  js  -  the  «i*.un 
Supreme  -...irt.  . :  t;;ev  decide  it  is  const itutioti- 

al,  n  dovju't  natter  «iut  the  people  think,  or 
even  what  .‘.awes  sense.  A^iin,  any  .“dividual  would 
he  1 1 1  - aJ v .  sed  to  refuse  to  register  oecause  of  tue 
unconatitut  :onal :  ty  or  tne  craft  law.  -e  aust  await 
the  out  cove  at  Utigacian  presently  oeir.g  pressed 
by  the  National  A.J.L.U. 

q,  _iu t  what  if  I  refuse  to  register  because  I 
truly  believe  the  law  i»  unconst i tut loaa l  - 
doesn't  that  provioe  me  with  a  defense  in  Court? 

A.  Probably  not;  if  vou  guess  wrong  and  the  Supreme 
Court  upholds  the  constitutional:  ty  ot  the  draft 
law,  you  are  facing  a  maximum  sentence  of  five  year* 
and/or  a  $«0,00C.o0  fine.  In  fact,  ai.y  violation  of 
the  draft  law  carries  the  same  maximum  penalty  - 
it's  the  same  whether  you  burn  down  t.ie  draft  board, 
or  burn  .our  draft  card,  refuse  to  register,  or  fail 
to  notify  them  of  a  change  in  your  nailing  address. 

Q.  Nevertheless,  isn't  it  true  that  a  large  number 
of  young  men  have  announced  that  they  won't  re¬ 
gister  for  the  draft  under  any  circumstance  -  how 
art  they  going  to  cake  such  a  Urge  number  of  men 
to  court  * 

A.  If  a  Itr^e  number  publicly  refuse  to  register, 
the  Government  may  pick  out  only  the  r.ost  vocal  of 
anti -draft  refusers  to  prosecute.  However,  during 
past  period*  the  Government  prosecuted  any  and  all 
non-reg intrants  who  came  to  tncsr  attention,  and 
again  one  would  act  at  his  peril  in  assuming  that 
there  is  safety  in  numbers.  Also,  the  draft  pro¬ 
ponents  have  suggested  curative  legislation  which 
would  permit  cross -check i ng  of  Social  Security 
computer  listings  with  Selective  Service  computer 
listings  to  ferret  out  those  who  failed  to  register. 
Anyone  planning  to  refuse  to  register  should  be  well 
aware  of  the  potential  penalties  and  act  only  after 
receiving  accurate  information. 

q.  I  was  horn  in  I0o2 .  when  will  1  have  to  regis¬ 
ter  and  when  could  l  be  drafted? 

A.  Individuals  horn  »n  1902  must  register  in 
January,  |i»il  at  j  time  to  he  specified  at  a  la¬ 
ter  date.  individuals  l*i'.n  WOa  and  liter  must 
register  ji  >T  about  th»  time  ot  tneir  l*Jth  birth- 
dites.  \  perron  horn  .n  Uu2  has  *i*  primary  year 


of  liability  for  the  draft  in  the  caienjur  .or 


I9s2  January  l,  i,*i-  to  December  31.  .-<i-  gli¬ 
der  the  lottery  system,  tne  primar-  •  -t  ...i- 
bility  occurs  :n  the  year  i:i  wine::  -  >u  reiC-:  •  our 
dJth  hirthdav  in  iV&J,  a  ;  erson  Lor::  .r. 
would  .nter  the  Second  priority  select  .on  ,r  'y[>. 
ile  could  not  be  ordered  to  report  f-.r  induction 
until  all  people*  born  in  19b  3  hud  been  ordered 
to  report.  The  individual  rail*  into  .ecco*- 
sively  lower  priority  selection  group*  eacn  -car 
thereafter,  until  he  reacnes  his  -6th  birtr.ua.. 


Q.  ..ow  does  the  lottery  system  work’ 

A.  Men  are  assigned  lottery  numbers  based  s:»on  a 
random  draw;ng  -iuch  occurs  after  regi jtrat . on, 
assigning  lumbers  from  1  to  oci  to  tne  -a • >  vt 
the  year.  You  r«  -iir.  a  permanent  1  tter*  c*.:,er 
based  upon  trie  number  assi;,r.cd  to  ••"a?  .rt.uate. 
aur  that,  if  draft  call*  ire  issued  tie  cj.Is 
<o  first  ro  the  lowest  number  number  1  :  *  *  •’* 
lowest)  and  tnen  progressively  ::is-:er  ...*:  >vr  -n- 
til  tne  quotas  for  a  given  year  hive  been  iwt 
Men  are  .(rafted  from  the  first  prior: tv  selection 
group,  in  order  of  lottery  nuauers .  If  all  awn 
in  the  first  priority  selection  group  tr.oso 
becoming  age  20  in  that  particular  caleuaar  ye*r) 
are  taken,  tnose  m  the  second  priori t>  selection 
group  go  next,  by  lottery  'lumber.  "he  idea  ;*  to 
take  younger  men  first,  ind  then  take  older  men  if 
necessary . 

;.  *hen  will  the  lottery  drawing  occur  for  me«. 
born  in  I960? 

A.  selective  Service  has  not  announced  a  lotterv 
jru«ing  as  yet.  for  now,  only  registration  .a  con¬ 
templated.  However,  they  could  proceed  to  a  .uttery 
:i, id  classifications  without  further  Congre*  s  .oral 
approval.  Only  actual  inductions  into  the  Armv  re¬ 
quire  further  Congrssionai  approval  -  all  eise  can 
be  accomplished  under  existing  legislation. 

g.  Iff  -as  born  in  1962,  could  1  be  drafted  any 
earlier  than  January  l.  1982? 

A.  Jot  under  existing  legislation,  unless  -uiigress 
gave  approval  and  there  was  a  serious  national  emer¬ 
gency.  Men  Jo  not  enter  the  first  priori  tv  >o lec¬ 
tion  group  until  January  l,  of  the  year  in  *nica 
they  become  age  20. 

..  Ahat  if  I  leave  the  U.S.  for  another  country 
before  registration  commences  -  must  I  register 
tor  the  draft? 

A.  Yes.  All  U.a.  citizens  must  register,  even 
those  who  live  outside  the  U.S.  or  have  departed 
the  U.a.  for  any  reason.  However,  inly  aliens  -ho 
actually  live  in  the  U.S.  and  are  otherwise  eligible 
for  registrat ion,  must  register. 

What  if  l  leave  the  U.a.  and  renounce  my  citizen 
ship  -  what  arc  the  legal  consequences? 

A.  You  wouldn’t  have  to  register,  but  vou  could  ne¬ 
ver  return  to  the  U.a.,  oven  tor  a  hriet  visit  or 
vacation,  -inder  Immigration  law,  i  citizen  who 
loaves  the  U.s.  to  avoid  miWtarv  scrv.cc  and  »ho 
renounces  !u<  citizenship  to  avoiJ  registration 
for  the  drift,  is  permanently  ineligible  iu  cuter 
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DUn’t  .u  t  >t  *.  -  -coplc  -ho  tied  to  Canada  to 
avo*J  vie  ’»  i  .  :  j-i  *.ir  event j«*. Iv  return  to  the  J*->- 
1. 1 1  rtout  pyu .  i .  ’ 

A.  Yes,  hut  it  took  a  Proclamation  by  two  presi- 
Jents  to  cl  or  the  way  tor  their  return,  and  «%c 
can't  expect  m?tury  to  repeat  itself.  Unless 
an  amnesty  or  pardon  ;»  issued,  you  might  never 
be  able  icturn.  tisw,  vour  status  varies  de¬ 
pending  upon  w net  her  vou  renounce  your  U.S.  citi* 
icnship  or  ir.pl-  refuse  to  obev  Selective  Service 
law.  In  the  former  case,  >ou  can  never  return 
without  a  i  ri  tdcntiul  i.anestry  or  pardon.  In  the 
latter  Case,  • ou  can  return,  cut  you  might  nave  to 
face  prose-.it  ion  for  draft  evasion,  and  there  is  no 
statute  i*t  . : mi  lotions  while  you  are  living  outsioe 
the  U.S. 

Q.  0 . k .  -  I'm  willing  to  take  the  risks;  when  is 
the  next  tram  to  Canada.* 

A.  The  trams  have  stopped  running.1  Both  Canada 
and  Sweden  hive  changed  their  immigration  laws 
and  policies,  and  it  is  virtually  impossible  for 
a  young  man  to  immigrate  to  either  country  today. 

Q.  What  about  deferments’  Couldn't  I  stay  out 
of  the  Army  by  becoming  a  career  student?  How 
about  occupational  deferments?  Could  !  stay  out 
by  buying  a  certificate  in  the  Universal  Life 
Church  as  a  minister? 

A.  All  student  deferments  will  probably  be 
eliminated  ’  th?y  already  have  beer,  eliminated 
for  undergraJuatesJ .  At  present  only  students 
in  medical  school  or  schools  of  dentistry, 
osteopathy,  optometry,  podiatry,  veterinary 
medicine,  or  registered  nursing  are  eligiole  for 
such  deferments.  Also,  students  in  accredited 
theological,  divinity  or  rabbinical  schools. 

The  only  occupational  determents  are  those  for 
ministers,  priests,  rabois,  etc.  A  certificate 
in  the  Universal  Life  Church  will  only  be  laughed 
at  by  Selective  Service  'don't  believe  the  ads  m 
college  newspapers  »mcn  claim  that  suen  certifi¬ 
cates  confer  automatic  eligibility  for  deferment ;J ■ 
You  oust  i-tf  a  full  time  minister,  etc.,  or  student 
preparing  *‘or  the  ministry,  etc.  selective  Service 
frowns  upon  .»nv  religion  wmch  isn't  at  least  SCO 
years  olJ  jnJ  oriented  toward  -estern  culture. 

You  aught  win  m  court  if  you  are  really  a  legi¬ 
timate  mini. ter  or  theological  student,  but  ex¬ 
pect  a  tough  fight  if  it  isn't  a  traditional 
church.  I* re  medical  or  pre -  theu logtea  1  students 
don't  get  the  deferments  -  only  those  actually 
attending  the  schools  mentioned.  Medical  spe¬ 
cialists  may  he  subject  to  a  special  draft  for 
medical  specialists,  after  they  finish  their 
training . 

Q.  What  about  conscientious  objection?  I'm  not 
religious,  bur  I  ja  opposed  to  war  and  (  would 
refuse  to  f i ght . 

A.  If  jou  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  parti¬ 
cipation  m  ».u  in  jny  form  vou  may  qualify  for 
consc lent  tons  objector  stjtus.  You  don't  hjvc  to 


be  religious  *  even  atheists  can  qualtr*. 
quali tied  draft  counselor!  I ‘us  excs.pt  :u» 
juice  complex,  and  requires  extensive  c uui.r _• .  -  g . 
Nevertheless,  if  you  are  persistent  you  -’ain 
an  exemption  from  military  service,  tiowcv-  r,  .r 
your  lottery  number  is  reached  for  induct. ui.  -*i.d 
you  pass  the  physical  examination,  you  will  re 
required  to  perform  two  years  of  alternate  civil- 
.an  service  m  some  occupation  which  contnoutes 
to  the  National  health,  safety  or  interest.  if 
you  can’t  find  such  a  job,  selective  Service  «»!! 
assign  you  to  the  most  unpleasant  one  tr.ev 
rind . 


A.  Not  unless  .*our  father  or  one  or  mote  r  others 
or  sisters  died  -mie  serving  on  active  dut .  *;:.i 
the  Armed  lorces  of  the  Jo  or  died  as  a  result 
of  a  service-connected  disability,  leaving  • ju  is 
the  only  son  :n  the  family.  That's  the 
definition  of  a  sole  surviving  son. 

■}.  I've  got  it  made  -  1  qualify  for  a  medical  ue fer¬ 
ment  ! 

A.  Don't  be  so  sure'.  Selective  Service  has  proposed 
changes  to  the  regulations  -hich  -ill  make  .  t  more 
difficult  to  obtain  a  medical  deferment  :.d*’r  the 
proposed  changes,  you  don't  receive  a  prwsica*  - xaia 
-ant 1 1  the  day  -ou  enter  the  Army  -  . f  you  -uss.  there 
is  no  appeal.  You  either  enter  the  Arrrv  or  re:w»e 
induction.  Tlie  legal  test  -ould  then  be  %net-.er  in/ 
reasonable  doctor  could  have  found  you  accsct  a*' .»• 

„r.der  tne  Vrn.v's  standards.  Those  stanoarc^  are  con¬ 
tained  m  Army  Regulation  AO-aOl,  Chapter  -  avail¬ 
able  at  most  craft  counseling  centers.  selective 
Service  takes  the  position  that  a  medical  determent 
is  not  a  right  or  privilege  -  only  the  Amv  nas  tne 
privilege  of  deciding  whether  to  take  you  or  not . 

Q.  I  was  born  in  Ireland,  but  I  am  now  a  US.  cit¬ 
izen.  I’ve  heard  that  people  who  are  citicens  of 
both  Ireland  *nd  the  United  States  qualify  for  ie- 
fements.  Is  that  true? 

Yes'  In  fact,  if  you  are  a  citizen  of  hotn  *ne 
I’niccd  States  and  any  of  the  following  countries  -ou 
•a/  qualify  for  a  deferment  -  vrgentina,  'js^ria.  .osta 
i  •.  ^a ,  Formosa,  Honduras,  Ireland,  Italy,  ’...ovr.a, 

«or«av,  i'araquav,  Spain,  Switzerland,  or  rugjs.av:a. 
Treaties  between  the  U.S.  and  these  couf* t r :  .■*  provide 
that  such  deferments  must  be  given,  even  i:  -c-i  ave 
become  a  U.S.  citizen!  However,  you  c?  't  he*. cue  a 
cititen  cf  one  of  the  named  countries  now  I  if  .ou 
attempt  to  do  »o,  you  may  lose  your  U.S  citizenship 
and  your  right  to  be  in  the  U.S.).  Only  people  -ho 
are  already  a  citizen  of  both  the  U.o.  ana  one  of 
the  named  countries  are  eligible. 

Q.  I  am  married  and  my  wife  is  expecting.  Can  I 
get  a  hardship  deferment? 

A.  Perhaps,  but  your  right  to  that  deferment  is  not 
absolute,  tfeing  married  is  certainly  not  but 

having  a  pregnant  wife  might  be.  See  a  ,>».*  •  i mJ 
Ural t  counselor  if  you  have  arw  dependents,  even  a 
dependent  who  relics  upon  you  tor  physical  as>*.tance, 
but  is  financially  independent  • 


■}.  I  am  the  only  son  m  the  family.  Does  this 
maxe  me  eligible  for  a  deferment? 
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Q.  *  '  n  ti  lining  to  '-t-  t  :iuc!cir  phvsicist.  <~oulJ  1 
get  .»:i  ..  >.  olt.i  1  icier  :.u:lt  .*cau*e  Ot  UV  critical 

occupa r  t »u;.i  l  A;1 1  * 

A.  *o!  II. ere  are  no  occupational  deferments,  other 
than  tho*»e  previously  mentioned  for  ministers,  etc. 

Q.  1  have  been  seeing  a  psychologist  tor  emotional 
problems  for  ten  years  -  surely  they  don't  want  me! 

A.  Don't  count  on  it!  extensive  treatment  by  a 
psychologi>t  is  nut  necessarily  a  disqualifying  ae- 
feet  -  see  a  draft  counselor.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
common  misunderstandings  that  iunv  parents  nave  • 
don't  lure  -our  son  into  complacency  ,ust  because 
you  ti.ini.  be  is  a  flake.  1  lie  Army  nay  not  agree. 

Jon’:  re  l*  on  *our  psvchologist  for  an  opinion  - 
he/shv  . s  l  psvcnologi st ,  not  a  draft  specialist, 
even  if  the  psychologist  insists  that  they  had  .many 
similar  cases  .n  the  . letnom  *ar  and  all  of  their 
paticr.ts-  received  deferments,  jon't  believe  it! 

Repeat;  >ee  a  draft  ccan<elor. 

3.  D.K.,  hut  I  also  smoke  pot.  Cot  you  now,  huh? 

A.  lope!  The  Army  knows  that  most  young  people 
have  experimented  with  drugs.  You  can't  get  out  un¬ 
less  you  are  virtually  a  drug  addict,  and  it  isn't 
worth  it  to  become  one  to  stay  out  -  there  are  easier 
ways  '  get  a  deferment. 

Q.  I  was  arrested  and  convicted  of  petty  theft  when  l 
was  a  uvemie.  Can  l  ue  drafted  with  a  criminal 
record 

A.  Yes!  You  have  to  have  a  serious  criminal  record 
to  be  declared  ineligible  for  the  draft.  A  juvenile 
record  or  even  one  or  two  misdemeanor  convictions  as 
an  adult  will  not  keep  you  out  if  the  Array  decides 
it  wants  you. 

Q.  How  about  gay  men?  Will  they  be  drafted.? 

A.  Under  present  military  regulations,  a  gay  person 
cannot  enter  the  Armed  Forces.  However,  since  there 
is  no  longer  a  stigma  attached  to  being  gay  m  many 
com/minii  les,  it  remains  to  ue  seen  what  proof  the 
Army  is  going  to  require.  Also,  the  A.C.L.U.  is 
fighting  to  overcome  military  regulations  wnich  pro¬ 
hibit  the  induction  or  enlistment  of  gay  people. 

There  is  a  moral  dilemma  here  -  should  a  person  take 
advantage  at  a  regulation  which  ilearly  discriminates 
against  gay  people?  Cet  counseling  trom  a  gay  counse¬ 
ling  center  if  you  have  qualms  about  this  one,  and 
you  should  have! 

Q.  I  entered  the  ‘J.o.  from  Mexico  l  months  ago  as  a 
permanent  resident  alien.  I  can't  speak  English  very 
well  yet.  Could  1  be  drafted? 

A.  The  mental  exams  at  all  inductions  centers  in  the 
U.S.  are  ;iven  m  Lnglish.  ff  you  can't  pass  the  test 
in  tnglisn,  ,»ou  can't  be  drafted.  Interestingly 
Puerto  Rico  the  tests  are  given  in  Spanish.  This 
probably  di ^criminates  against  Puerto  Ricans,  but 
the  Army  claims  that  nobody  is  real  l >  taken  unless 
they  tan  gut  by  in  Lnglish  anyway. 

Q.  Wfut  if  I  flunk  the  nintal  test  on  purpose?  How 
would  they  *now  I  was  faking? 

A.  If  veu  have  a  nigh  school  diploma,  they  will  keep 


re-test :ng  you  until  »ou  pass,  -n le-  >  chore  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  learning  dor  i c : en«.y  -  »:>■;,  •.  i t  the 

questions  jre  cro»s- ip^vui  to  en.it>;-.  t's «•  '.r:-iv  tj  de¬ 
tect  faking.  Doing  poor  l «  on  the  t  *.i.  not  cause 

you  to  be  rejected,  but  might  in  sure  •.•■at  ■  oa  -ere 
assigned  to  a  combat  role  because  ju\  not  quality 
for  any  technical  training. 

q.  If  I  get  a  draft  notice  while  I  an.  attending  col¬ 
lege,  can  I  delay  my  induction  until  !  >rauuute  or 
finish  the  semester.’ 

A.  Wot  until  you  graduate,  unless  •  i  .re  m  your 
senior  year.  The  regulations  do  pc :*■.*.  ..-a  *. o  fi¬ 
nish  the  semester,  and  .  ou  mignt  -c  i . 

the  school  year  if  you  are  taxing  cc«..;-u»  •:.j:  last 
a  full  year  rather  than  a  semester. 

t!ow  can  I  register  as  a  conscientious  oo'uctor 
now?  I've  been  told  tr.at  Seiecti/e  3s.:.:..-  is  not 
accepting  any  claims  for  deferments  .a.. 

A.  It  is  true  that  you  cannot  sucmi r  a  cia..:.  to 
Selective  Service  now  for  anv  deterrent,  .  .t  ,.ou 
can  go  on  record  m  other  -ays.  if  -..a  *re  a  con¬ 
scientious  objector  you  can  register  -  in  ia«iv  peace 
groups  now,  to  prove  your  sincerity  .atur.  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Central  Committee  for  dor. sc  :  ent  *ous  ob¬ 
jectors  m  Philadelphia,  the  Jewish  r'-.jee  LeliowsMu, 
cue  uatnoiic  i’eace  Fellowship,  the  on  . : * r :  m in  i\ er-m 
list  Church,  the  American  Friends  Service  ,  ;.mmt:ec, 
and  the  Fellowship  of  Rec  one  *  1  lat  *  on  a.,  uc.-.-yt  re¬ 
gistrations  from  conscientious  ob;ec*.,r>,  and  .ni 
provide  proof  of  such  registrations  .a  tie  i-ture, 

«hen  called  upon  to  do  so.  J.O.’s  s.iou’d  f.l;  cut 
the  Special  Form  For  conscientious  Jbj-.-.  i„r  >  oob  ,-.«r 
130)  last  published  by  Selective  Ser*.  ice  .  -i  1  j'2,  ano 
have  it  notar  iced  for  future  reference.  Copies  of 
the  form  may  be  obtained  from  any  draft  counselor 
You  can  do  the  same  with  any  other  de :  err.etit ,  and  it 
would  be  wise  to  do  so.  There  are  special  tot  .ns  for 
dependency,  ministerial  deferments,  etc 

Q.  When  will  Selective  Service  begin  .recessing  in¬ 
dividuals  for  deferments?  When  can  !  ixpect  to  ce 
classified  and  given  a  physical  exam.' 

A.  At  present.  Selective  Service  denies  anv  plans 
for  classification,  physical  exams,  etc.  out  they 
could  initiate  such  action  without  -wngr-.-s  > :  ona  1 
approval.  Don't  wait  for  selective  Survive  :u  act  - 
see  a  draft  counselor  now. 

Q.  Where  else  can  I  obtain  counseling  materials? 

A.  The  Central  Committee  for  Conscientious  Objectors. 
1251  Second  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  dal. fur-.* a  )*122 
publishes  an  excellent  newsletter  for  $13. JO  per  -.ear 
Also,  tne  Women  Strike  For  Feace,  331.'  -i .  ■  ;co  ar.o., 
los  Angeles,  CA  90013  has  many  counseling  aids  avail¬ 
able  . 
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ARE  YOU  A  CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTOR? 


You  may  be  one  of  tne  many  men  subject  to  the  draft  or  in  the  military  who 
have  serious  questions  about  war.  Do  you  know  about  the  legal  provisions  for 
conscientious  objectors?  Or' ire  you  questioning  whether  your  objection  to  war 
is  covereJ  by  the  law?  This  sheet  nay  be  helpful  to  you. 

Conscientious  Jbiector  Provisions:  The  present  draft  law  provides  that  .no 

person  snail  "be  subject  to  combatant  train¬ 
ing  and  service  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  who,  by  reason  of 
religious  training  and  belief,  is  conscientiously  opposed  to  participation  m 
war  in  any  form  "  The  military  provisions  parallel  the  civilian  law.  a  man  »no 
is  opposed  only  to  combatant  duty  will,  if  his  claim  is  upheld,  be  assignee  to 
noncombatant  duty  if  drafted;  if  he  is  in  the  military,  he  -ill  be  transferred 
to  nonconbacanc  duty.  If  opposed  to  combatant  and  noncoc.batant  service,  he  will 
be  discharged  or,  if  drafted,  ordered  to  perform  civilian  work  of  natior.a.  im¬ 
portance  . 

Religious  Training  and  Belief:  Although  the  law  speaks  of  "religious  training 

and  belief,"  the  supreme  Court  held  in  Ij'J  that 
a  man  need  not  be  religious  in  the  conventional  sense,  or  consider  himself  re¬ 
ligious,  to  quality  as  a  CD.  The  law  does  not  require  you  to  oe  a  memoer  o:  a 
church  or  religious  o rganicat i on ,  nor  to  follow  any  formal  creed.  Formal  reli¬ 
gious  training,  such  as  received  in  Sunday  school  or  churcn,  is  not  necessary. 
What  you  must  show  is  that  you  have  religious  or  moral  beliefs  which  do  net 
allow  you  to  participate  m  war. 

War  In  An-.-  Form:  Many  men  strongly  object  to  the  Us  inaal.emer.t  ir.  Ir.dccr.  ma 
but  are  unsure  whether  they  object  to  participation  m  -ar  in 

I  any  form,  as  the  law  requires  some  will  find  Arlo  Tat-m's  "So  You  Would  .-.a.e 

Fought  Hiller?"  and  "So  i  ou  Would  Fight  if  This  Cour.tr'  were  Attacked?",  aval.- 
able  from  CCCO,  helpful  as  one  approach  to  this  problem.  T"ne  following  para¬ 
graphs  suggest  another. 

Although  the  supreme  Court  held  in  19? 1  that  objection  to  a  particular  war 
would  not  be  recogmced  by  law,  its  decision  did  not  seem  to  say  that  a  man  must 
know  what  he  would  do  in  every  situation  before  he  car  qualify  as  a  CO.  A  man 

can  recogmce  that  his  beliefs  might  change  m  tne  t-t-re.  If  he  does,  the 
Court  said,  he  is  using  "humble  good  sense."  He  can  still  be  recogmced  as  a  CO 
if  he  is  sure  he  now  objects  to  all  war. 

Courts  nave  held  that  Selective  Service  and  military  officials  may  asw  a 
man  what  his  position  on  post  and  future  .ars  migr.t  be.  Some  courts  have  aeded 
that  failure  to  answer  3..cws  that  a  man  i>  insincere.  Thus,  a  man  should  not 
ignore  these  questions  m  thinking  through  his  claim. 

Many  men,  however,  have  difficulty  applying  their  beliefs  to  a  situation 
they  do  not  actually  face  It  may  be  helpful  to  realice  that  nne  is  no:  aswed 
to  project  what  his  beliefs  mi gnt  be  in  the  future  or  might  have  been  in  the 
past  what  arc  your  beliefs  now.'  How  would  those  beliefs  --  not  beliefs 
changed  in  >ome  -ay  that  you  coulJ  not  know  --  jppiy  to  past  or  future  war? 

Would  your  beliefs  as  they  now  stand  allow  you  to  fight? 

By  asking  yourself  these  questions,  you  may  find  that  you  can  honestly  apply 
for  CO  status.  If  so,  you  she ..  .!  take  application  even  though  you  do  not  nave 
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answers  to  every  question  you  night  be  asked.  Cn  the  other  hand,  you  nay  find 
you  cannot  honestly  say  you  ob;ec:  to  participation  in  war  in  ar.v  fora.  You 
may  still  make  application  (draftees  can  modify  the  wording  on  Form  ISO  to  suit 
their  own  beliefs,,  but  Selective  service,  the  military,  and  the  courts  almost 
never  recogmce  suen  claims.  You  should  consult  a  draft  or  military  counselor 
to  discuss  other  alternatives  that  might  be  available  to  you.  Names  of  counselors 
are  available  from  CCCO. 

Sinceri tv :  In  addition  to  showing  that  you  have  a  religious  or  moral  objection 
to  participation  m  war  in  any  form,  you  must  also  demonstrate  to 
Selective  Service  or  the  military  tnat  your  beliefs  are  sincerely  held  Sup¬ 
porting  letters  can  help.  Draf-  registrants  have  the  right  to  appear  before  the 
local  board  and  present  witnesses.  If  this  is  unsuccessful,  they  can  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  state  appeal  board  and,  m  some  cases,  the  national  appeal  board.  A 
man  applying  for  CO  status  in  the  military  is  interviewed  by  a  chaplain,  a  medical 
officer,  a  hearing  officer  of  grade  0-3  or  higher,  and  often  times  his  commanding 
officer.  Interviews  and  personal  appearances  may  help  to  establish  your  sincer¬ 
ity.  In  any  case,  an  honest  claim  is  the  strongest  claim.  A  dishonest  one  is 
likely  to  backfire  not  only  on  you,  but  on  others  claiming  CO  status. 

Warning :  Applying  for  CO  status  to  Selective  Service  or  the  military  is  complex. 

Oo  not  rely  on  this  sheet  alone.  For  the  name  of  a  counselor  near  you, 
contact  CCCO. 


Prepared  and  printed  by  CCCO  western  Region,  12S1  2nd  Ave.,  San  Francisco, 
Ca.  94122  (413)  366-0300. 
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Letters  in  Support  of  CO  Claim 


A  cunec  trntlou«  objector  It  defined  by  lew  ee  a  ran  who  Is  opposed  cn  pertuipeiion 
in  wef,  b*iuus«  oi  religious,  morel,  ctMcel,  or  och^r  deeply  held  beliefs  which  ere  central 
(o  his  life.  Selective  Service  provides  foe  two  classifications  of  conscientious  objectors, 

\  -A-0  end  1*0,  end  a  tain  nv*y  apply  (or  one  or  (tie  other.  Instead  of  being  draftee  u  e 
regular  ftoMlcr  If  hi*  lottery  number  it  reached,  e  men  cleselfled  I*A*0  will  be  recuimd 
to  ap*nd  two  years  as  a  nunc orb stent  In  the  r l U tary (usual ! y  es  a  medic);  e  1*0  does  not 
inter  the  Military  but  eutl  perform  two  years  of  civilian  work  approved  by  Selective  Service 
(oi ton  in  1  hwspiret).  There  it  no  regalement  that  e  CO  be  e  Quaver,  Brethren,  Kcr.nont  tr , 
or  member  of  any  other  church.  Many  men  who  be  Ion*  to  no  religions  organisation  end  wr.o 
hold  no  conventions  l  religious  hcllefi  have  been  officially  recognised  ee  conscientious  op* 
Jectore  uodrr  current  court  declslona. 

To  bo  recognised  aa  s  I-A-0  oc  a  1*0  by  Selective  Service,  e  nan  suet  flU  out  SSS  Tom 
HO,  explaining  hit  belief**  The  man  who  Aube  lit  document#  c  Ion  of  hie  sincerity  will  neve  e 
greater  chance  of  get  tin*  the  statue  he  teem,  deference  letters  from  S  or  6  people  w*o 
know  him  and  can  cnofirm  the  truth  of  Uiee  he  tey*  in  hie  Pont  ISO  ere  helpful.  These  tug* 
gistlon*  may  help  you  write  a  good  letter  oi  reference: 

1)  You  have  agreed  to  write  such  *  reference  letter  bcceuee  you  believe  In  the  tin* 
verity,  truthfulness,  and  good  moral  character  oi  c:.«  CO,  so  be  sure  to  state  that. 

2)  Describe  ways  in  which  the  CO  lives  in  eccord  with  his  claimed  beliefs.  Use  ape* 
cl  tic  details,  incidence,  and  exact  words  ee  much  «i  possible,  rather  then  merely,  '"He  *ss 
always  been  a  gentle  persuo. . . ,  "  If  yoj  know  l>l*«  from  hie  Activities  in  church  or  religious 
organisations,  it  is  helpful  to  mention  these. 

3)  If  you  have  been  influential  in  his  rearing  and  moral  education,  explain  Che  Ideals 
and  beliefs  you  have  tried  :o  *nsclll  in  him.  Again,  use  specific  incidents  end  exact 
words  whenever  possible. 

4)  State  whether  you  are  familiar  with  the  C 0‘s  beliefs,  and  how  yoc  happen  Co  enow 
them  (e.g.,  ‘Ve've  had  numerous  discussions,  end  I've  read  his  CO  appl  ication") .  Sunaar.xe 
briefly  whet  yuu  understand  Ct>  be  his  beliefs,  stressing  his  opposition  to  all  war,  and. 
only  where  applicable,  che  religious  basis  of  his  beliefs. 

5)  These  points  nredo'c  be  covered  in  any  special  order  or  language.  Use  your  own 
words,  ovoid  «  “canned"  cr  copied  letter. 

For  those  purposes,  the  CO's  local  draft  board  will  want  you  to  cell  a  little  stout 
rctr  background: 

1)  t/hac  1*  your  relationship  co  the  CO?  How  long  have  you  known  him? 

2)  kTiot  Is  vour  occupation?  If  you  have  sry  background  In  th«  Armed  farces.  It  is 
helpful  to  mention  it,  co  show  your  own  perspective  on  war  end  the  military. 

i)  Du  you  disagree  with  the  CO's  beliefs?  If  so.  rah*  that  clear,  it  makes  your  tce- 
ijmony  ro  hi*  sincerity  Chat  much  more  lirpreseive. 

The  letter  should  oe  typewritten,  tunc  i  se  •  -ueun  l  ly  not  **oce  then  to*  or  two  pagt-s**snd 
A<l>|n*»*t'd  co  “Chairman,  Loci!  Draft  hoard  *o.  ■  “  3e  »vre  to  include  the  CO's  Selective 

Si  rvlss*  number*  I:  you  have  irctemcad  itaficurry  with  your  title  and  organize c ions  l  oifi* 
lijfion.  It  T»ay  "<*  helpful  Co  use  It.  rhe  letter  »huuld  be  given  co  the  CO  to  review  and 
*«*nd  cu  >.*s  draft  with  other  paper*.  Tou  should  mexe  •  carbon  cop*  cc  okotocapy  of 

Ch*  letter  foe  the  ZO '  a  personal  rreordi.  of  nc  ahou.d  photocopy  t:  before  srr.dtnc  it  in . 

If  ilm  CO  goes  b«*tur<  Mis  draft  hoard  in  person  to  explain  Ms  belle!*,  h«  may  ask  you 
to  p.o  with  him  a*  a  wituvae.  Again,  yos  should  be  prepared  to  talk  saout  specific  details 
which  illustrate  that  he  tries  to  liva  consistent  1  /  u! cn  hl«  beliefs.  It  Is  useful  to  con* 
»ult  with  tne  CO  before  the  appvarnote,  to  be  sur*  you  understand  hi*  belief*,  and  the  ways 
ypur  rsperii-ncee  with  him  relate  to  then.  You  may  he  given  very  little  time  to  talk,  co  you 
ahould  he  prepared  to  say  the  most  important  things  first. 

For  further  information,  CO’s  should  consult  CCCO'e  Hnndhfloa  for  Coonc  lent  1  ous  C±  \r?  tors  . 
CO'  -  m  the  A  reted  Forces  or  l  he  Rcicrvd  seeMr.i;  to  be  discharged  should  ace  "Advice  lac  Con* 
seiencious  Objectors  in  the  Armed  Forcru"  (CCCO) . 
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Selective  Service  Sy»(»m  Form  approved 

Rudxet  Sureeu  So 

SPECIAL  FORM  FOR  CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTOR 


The  purport  of  this  questionnaire  it  to  •••lit  your  local  board  In  d*i 'min¬ 
ing  whether  you  qualify  for  classification  <•  a  conacianttoua  objector  Before 
you  answer  the  questions  you  may  wish  to  r*  ad  the  pamphlec,  "Conac lane  lou«  .'b  |ac  tor”, 
which  la  available  at  your  local  board  office 

Print  or  type,  on  aaparata  ihaati  of  paper,  a  a  cat ament  answering  the  queseione 
below.  Sign  both  your  statement  and  this  ion.  Attach  your  statement  to  the  iota 
and  nail  or  deliver  them  to  your  local  board 

To  be  daaalfled  aa  a  conscientious  ibjector  you  must  be  opposed  to  war  in  irv 
form.  Your  objection  must  Pc-  oaaed  on  moral  or  ethical  beliefs,  or  ballets 
are  coosaonly  accepted  aa  religious  Your  beliefs  must  influence  your  life  as  Un¬ 
belief  in  Cod  Influences  the  life  of  one  who  is  a  traditionally  religioua  .  :,'s,  :,-n- 
tloua  objector  To  quality,  your  conacience  mutt  be  spurred  by  deeply  held  moral, 
ethical  or  religious  beliefs  which  would  give  you  no  peace  it  you  allowed  yourself 
to  becoaw  a  combatant  remoer  of  the  armed  forest. 

Include  in  your  statement,  If  possible,  responses  co  the  following.  If  you 
with  you  My  attach  letters  of  reference  treat  persons  who  know  you  or  any  ocher 
information  you  uould  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  your  local  board. 

1.  Deacrlbe  the  beliefs  which  are  .he  bails  for  your  claim  for 
clatalflcailon  aa  a  conscientious  objector. 

2.  Will  your  beliefs  permit  you  to  serve  In  a  position  in  the 
•nod  forces  where  the  use  of  weapons  is  not  required?  If  not, 
why? 

3.  Explain  how  you  acquired  the  beliefs  which  srs  che  basis  of 
your  claim.  Your  answer  may  inc ' ode  such  Information  at  the 
Influence  of  family  members  or  oi  er  persons,  religious  train¬ 
ing,  If  applicable ;  experiences  at  school,  membership  m  or¬ 
ganisations;  books  and  readings  which  influenced  you  You  may 
with  co  provide  anv  ocher  Information  which  will  help  In  ex¬ 
plaining  why  you  believe  as  you  do 

4.  Expl  aln  what  most  clearly  shows  thac  your  beliefs  are  deeply 
held. 

3.  Do  your  beliefs  affect  the  way  you  live?  Describe  how  your 
beliefs  affect  the  type  of  work  you  will  do  to  earn  a  living 
o'  the  types  of  activity  ynu  participate  in  during  nonworking 
hours? 

6  Describe  any  specific  ardors  or  Incidents  of  your  life  thac 
show  you  believe  as  you  do. 

INSURE  YOUR  SIGNATURE  IS  CN  THE  REVERSE  ANO  ALL  INFORMATION  REQUESTED  IS  COfCUTE . 


SSS  Form  150  (Revised  APR  IS,  1972)  Previous  Printings  Obsolete 
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. -  .oui  t  •  *ort  .j  1  ci.taie  c  »e  -  -cr  j  '.iot 
«•.  in  ju  refinery  ina  survi.cj  it  ;ri  • 

•  -4  i 

i<:«  nos:  *'#opl«.  however  reluctmtw 
wt  there  ’ j . c  .'.  •  \  s  j«e«  iin.  iter* 

*  .«a  t  >  'ir'.j  pate  '«•  -  *\-  »c  .  n 

*  cwiofs  .i  .  ':  -c-t.r  ..u*  c.  r 
•:..i  oteo  «...  -he.r  :.r:  vi.-»:  tic 

*  .ri  v*cir  «v  . 

t  *.  0'«iJ  Jt  J  t  ’•!  .  n  ;  c  ju  *  4 1 c  ■  as 

Bfi.  m  .  -i  the  Kit  of  cowcet.  jo  ot 


fire  tl.«.*r  -vipon*  is  ;ri«r:tl.  *.n  ane  >ur\ev  after 
•orlj  if  11.  r  g  Jen.  a  ..A  'Ursnai  1  rounu  *.iiit 
«s  «en>  •  »  *>\  it  the  tiUurs  ;n  »o*e  on»tj  rei-.e., 
to  kill  **  cplr  iot  mooting  it  :.*>e  cnc»v  .  i  t  .# 
none  j'U  .*/n?u>ion  Jt'  :a«oat,  *.h#v  «crt  sot  J.s 
covr ro  1 

hen,  i  t*u  car..  .3*  •-.  sany  t.noosinu'  it  near l e 
ippi.-J  :  Jl  .0»  ,*  .  v.  It .  .w*  'i’CCtOf  : 

Ptfftuiu.  4i,  v»  retire  *  he .  r  .rut  oarJs.  i;..j 

JiMXJU  ..  :**»  r  .  i  »«• .  t  .  .at  .jnt ,  vk  uritt  i,>toD  c - 
ijn  ?j  :  ..-.t  r  »•  .  o*r;.tcl«  ill  ;  i.r 

t eopie  n  jrr.jt  rtniCcJ  *h«  ;  r  *  r  t 

low  . 

All  oi  *»c.c  ,'coplc,  t'icir  actions.  <w4«lo  ;t  ’».»rJ*r 
for  the  - u r  >i  »u*s  to  •jtk  If  *-ou  ire  igiinsc  *jr 
snU  tho  Jr  it,  you  w.»v  1 1  >o  5«  thinking  itiout  «iut 
octioni  »ou  >houU  tike  to  i top  '.n«  <jr  witcs 


these  .rtj.v'uuOi*  r . sk  .tjai  >mct;  ni  * 
ties  otci.isc  jf  the  actions  t  uy'.c  ti*c  i 
unce  «it*i  their  ooiicfs 

:is.se,:v.c£ 

e  j*  *“w  o»t  :  .mous  cs»i‘i  (  i.l  t.  *.' 
i..i  Jr  .  i  *  ’’'n'he.^t.  >r  ..  1 

-r.tten  .  n.t  *  '..it  ;m,oi.-.  •;  eht 
•  o  .  <i  c  o  . .  i  ,  oi .  -  :oa  K  j !  ?^iu  .c :  v  . 

tusol  *  irjui'i^  tnot  somet.  es  u  cr»- 
,,j-.eriiiH:it,i  .n  jr-.r  ’j  *  »  . .«  . 
..  'tor?..'.  :is*.  to  protest  the  .’,jst. 
’c  * .  con  ijr 

ntes  Thorcou  -rote  h;s  cssoy.  hon  mj  «c 
.o«j«itte4  :..il  aisooeui^n^c  *.0  ?rouir 
riciii  Ji  >cr ;*« i nit; on,  nuj.  ;ir  poser,  i?  « 
;n:  i* tiers  he  early  -jiorcr.t  ■*: 

«•  icn  .t  ..il.wJ  »tr;*es,  ut  c«  on:  .oi  .  /  .* 
ineoi  n^e  lei  'j  :i*»s  »tr:*c  ict.j 


.  *.  all  t  i'i.  .lies,  eonic  «  -*rcke  t 
*'u»y  «v*iio  c  .  .ollt;Pj  t'ic.r  .o«>scton 
.ant  ii.uco  to  u- c*  on  jniost  'o*»  The 
Mmplv  h«,cju»e  sorxit.’uni;  ..jti,.  it 


■  *  -  »  .  *  J 


i  ten  o  *  |  •  v  >i 
•ic\  4cu . 


;r  ;ust  Ov  ,omg  to  toi., 
to  hersuoUe  t  >c  'ubJiC  t  it 


lou  %iy  acckle  to  take  i  public  itanJ.  hreah  the  :  «• 
•nj  risk  jiil  Jr  *ou  v/  Jtfc  i  Je  ro  resist  ^uicfl.  . 
with  •  c\  *  n»*  of  ■  a .  .  ut  yitn  the  constant  :>»r 
of  arrest.  >ou  «jy  choose  to  stay  •ithm  the  1  iw , 
it  least  tar  now  %ut  only  you  isn  finally  JeoJc 
•liof  you  -...  ;  Jo. 


Hus  is  iha  true  of  *o»(  ■«  »r  resistwrs 
licve  th.it  t*  e  lows  si*,  ich  ^.u>e  war  ;>o»«i:’ 
jt  tic  law*  ir  *ar  itself,  re  wrarc  .** 
.  >wnci»  th.-*  tj  JO  >ne  » fill*:,  ar.d  tnr;r 
mother,  the*  el. eve  they  ■>.ost  : ol  low  t 
'Cicftccv.  Mmy  also  hope  ti.iir  act.ons  • 
to  end  war  l*y  convmvinj;  poop  to  mat  it  : 

^SlSHfUG  ’h£  pRAK 


Thi*  leal  let  JtjC’isSi’S  w.»r  resistors  who  break  t»c  ^CSISFI^G  th£  k>RAfT 
law  hcc.iu  »e  then  u'Sh  CkCi  tell  then  that  >  wfiit 

they  east  Jo  x-ihe  r^nuri  retake  t.-»  rc.ji'.ter  far  *  ore  Jrait  i^e.  one  wjy  to  resist 
the  Jra»»  v  it  :  t c l y  'lthcf'  refuse  to  ;».iy  for  w  »r  '*e  lor  *ou  :*»  ref* «>*  to  register  if  the 

with  incif  (  no  h*ii»tcr>  in  the  oil  nary  sowt-  requires  you  ta  Jo  so. 


r  ->111 
.  i  i  n.-.i  nt 


J 


C>wf»  i  difi 


l)un  Far  be* 


>.  > 


In  the  :■  .* -v t .  iraif  res  i  ‘  taken  two  rorm*. 

SufiC  rv  1  .  i  »  '  OsJ*  a  '  ul  ♦  -  it  -flu  •  MOt  :  i  •  11.^  -he 

gowrr  •  t  i  t  o  vi*-*  ■  •  !c:  »  at  *’  •-•*.•  .ere  refu»i  ■J 

to  re.  ;..c-  rci*.  v c  ..Ji.ld  ;icl:» 

stop  Jt»*t  »;:a  ,*er.»w..dC  alr:cf  pcvpi  j  to  resist 

Most  *•?'  i  • .  *  * v  r.>i>ters  bath  .or  and  tie 

Jrift  >  T.’ic'  trcli.vca  t  -as  *r'n»  :‘or  the** 

to  :  i  1 1  ait*.  •«.  tii  either  .<»o.  i.nac  JiJ  not  "*cet  the 
Selective  -cr*.  ice’*  wTitcnj  tor  conscientious  ;P  - 
•  cctoi  'fit-i*.  hearT*  ill  believed  tnat  '.He  draft 
ts  part  jt  *  i.i t  keep*  tuc  ••  ir  system  ^ii;i<.  ‘binv 
believed  ap-lving  tor  cuiisv  i«.ntjous  objector  states 
actually  Helped  the  ivstem  .n  its  -or*  t>v  stifling 
Jl»>cnt  r  t  lie  *  believed  t:ut  t.ic  -JO  appl  icat  id 
process  ..a*  ;jiicr  tor  the  r.w.n  ana  ncllcr-CducaCcJ, 


and  thus  ..it j  i.r.  iunv:  resisted  tor  *tiil  other  rej 


V 


sons . 

*Uny  who  refused  to  rcK’stcr  did  n  take  a  public 
stand.  Ihcsc  'private'’  resistors  cu  believed 
that  a l thou. -.‘i  they  violated  draft  »  -ws.  a  government 
engaged  in  an  jctivitv  os  immoral  as  war  Had  no  right 
to  jail  them.  They  also  believed  tt  wuutd  ‘>c  wrong 
for  them  to  issist  the  authorities  to  enror^o  on  ev.l 
law,  >o  they  simply  did  nut  tell  anyone  what  they 
were  doing. 


?:  e  .  enartment  *nen  arrested  for  otnei  -i  :  ■ 
fa*.  :J  ..  it-.-ut  .  -far?  card. 

*  -  *  <J 1 1 c ■  •  there  :  ■»  n«w  no  legal  remaircmv;  ' 

'  a  *afry  a  it*,  card,  'elective  Scr.  ' 
,'etcr  $v>ccm  »waiJ  -.aka  .  t  possible  u  ' 

■jt  at ner  goiernncnt  ajicr  cies  to  ci»cck 
1  registered  tjr  t:.e  draft.  Cross  . 
me  draft  ./stem  and  ;:.e  Social  Secant.  *. 
atiicr  government  agencies  night  make  t:  ,n- 
- .» •  t  ;n  the  future  for  a  private  drait 
remain  hidden. 


and 


r  .  -.0 
.«  ,'jm- 


JU 

.  tween 
.  i  ,r 
i  if  r  i  - 
.i  to 


’■o*» t  araft  resistors  were  given  a  second  -r*  ..u- 
:o  register  bv  Selective  Service  . kcly 
'a  jo  true  :n  the  future.  'dales*  vou  •  ..  it 

about  »r.echcr  ou  couia  face  jail,  .•  ju  . /er 

•io late  the  law. 


during  the  later  .ears  of  cue  Viet  ha.-.  t  or 

half  jf  all  draft  sentences  -ere  pr,  .  .a.l/ 

two  ✓  cars  ■-> f  :iv il;an  ..or*  under  cous  r  .at 

»entcnces  *arv  fro*-:  *.aurt  to  court  .  .  ?  art; 

of  the  country  ar.J  oven  *::v.n  the  *.  •  •£- 

r:ct.  'here  is  u  a;.  r>  predict  '  ' 

would  he  hanuod  aown  m  the  future. 

Regardless  of  sentence,  a  draft  cdv.ct.  •  *  fe¬ 
lony.  ft  could  very  nvll  affect  .or  _  -or 

future  ;obs  of  l  icons  in.;  .a  the  praic  *•>  •  *  v 

more  information  an  policies  regardi.'.H  •  *.>- 

tors  as  they  develop  m  the  rut  are,  -.oi,  *  .c.: 

^ ith  ;c*ia. 

5£S.S7I.*.(j  i»AR  *Ax£a 


whether  or  not  ,ou  arc  *uo;oct  to  t.-..-  •.* 

.may  *ant  :c  th»nk  -oout  rerismg  to  i  :  r 

•ar  anJ  the  -ifitaiv  or  naif  of  t  •  :  uj* 

get  goes  to  t  c  nilitar  *:  t  *.o  defen.*.'  ...  * 

the  draft  systsmv  and  *i:>tacy  pens* .an*  *.  vk 

resistors  be.  o  c  t.iat  is  wrong  for  :  .o»p 

pay  for  the  war  systeia. 

Some  war  tax  resistcrs  refuse  to  ?>*  *1.  '  '  c-.r 

f ode i*  1 1  mconv  ra.sca  some  resist^*  *  ■  '  -e 

irsaont  of  t..eir  taws  .  irmarwed  yy  the  •  -  t 

for  the  miiittrv  s:  .  .  itnors  refuse 
small  •*  i  r  C  of  v  :tr  ti\c>  a  sv^i'J’l.;  *  ? 

refuse  to  pa»  f.  .era.  *. .iwpnont  taxc>  >  i 
defense  'ur;!  dr.;*'. 

»v  resistors  . :oiate  tuo  law  by  their  «t 

•ail  or  prosecution  .'  »ot  the  usual  "v  -  *•  j:  ‘.he 

government.  Mther,  tie  Internal  .  v  _  »■ 

will  aSuuily  confiicatc  the  mancy  oweu  -  'is- 

tor,  either  removing  it  from  their  j.iiu  •-  ‘"t  or 

•*  v  -lacing  a  lien  on  property,  or  sci:»  .  *  .t  light 
ml  cl  ling  it  -t  mctiun  for  taxes  *  *  ••  ?*.c 

:iOM-r  to  ao  noth.  ‘Ionov  taken  from  >*.  ■;  •'  •♦av 

•*»«»ld  he  used  not  only  tor  payment  *»f  \*>*. 

•ut  to  pay  interest  tud  penalties.  '  .«  ’  *»  tors 

ntten  place  their  noncy  m  an  altcihjt...  .  ?j  »«• 
used  for  community  work  antil  IHS  ta^*»  i? 


Under  the  Jr  a  ft  Jaw.  hot  ..-.‘ui>l  ic  .md  private  rests- 

ten  f‘.c  tl..  s’.i me  ncn4U,n.--».e/u*4l  «o  reenter  re.i.wnce  41O  t»*  l.-»  *ro  ««ti«vi.-  - 

far  r!ic  JraM  1.  .  r'clJ.iy  mJcr  r\'uw'r-.4_  i a* ,  ;«utu.i>-  ’tot  "o.i.t  -jr  fj.c.  •  .  >  — 

4ble  l>>  ....  ’ii  fuc  >c.in  iH|iri>on«i«iii  anu'v^tiO,  JO  J  "|J  *ui>i**re .  'cu  can  *ct  "ore  inter:. .t  n  •  n  vie 

tine.  .  . . lie  rcn.tcr  ,i.  ct  uuur.c,  nucii  .iStv  •-•»  rentanee  <ro«l>»  IntcJ  »t  the  .n-  t  •.  1  .  tea 

likclu  f .1  1  c  f.iuna  cut  tli. 111  a  private  rt  .liter,  tel  -l.t- 
sumv  private  rewistcrs  were  discovered  :»y  the  Jl»- 
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*£$I$TANCE  '•'t  'llt'iSY 

It'  *  ou  iio  . ;«  t:u  mlitirv,  vou  ire  Subject  to  the 
.•nit  arm  '...  %u  i  *ti  ;  .  t .* *  ■*  ice  l C ‘*1 1 ,  a  special 
and  *c|mi  .Mu  1  of  la*  i.*r  :.il:t jfy  people.  I'hc 
UOU  |*imi  >hv'  •»v  l  c  m  t  :.c  .si  it  Cary  tor  or  tenses 
that  ire  not  .  I  ;  ::c»  Ml  wU  i  lun  lire.  *Uwll  JS  1U- 
seiice  without  leave  and  iciuaing  order*. 

Most  people  mi  the  tiilit.n/  -ho  find  that  they  can 
no  longci  putieij'.iie  ill  the  'mlitury  and  in  ['repa¬ 
ration  tor  war  .*pi»lv  tor  a  legal  discharge.  \  he  pro¬ 
cess  or’  »pi*ly;iig  for  tsic  conscientious  objection  dis¬ 
charge  „  »n  ’•«.•  lone  ana  j'ri^i ut mg.  lour  nances 
or"  getting  t’ie  dis-h.ir.e  are  ^ooU  aowvvcf,  and  yvu 
cannot  **e  .>un;*hid  *  or  it.  Jthcr  .ii  »c!ur  > 

and  co'.i|>L«..t  pi  aw.  cures  .re  aw.  l.iule  a»  well.  u  ■> 
has  ;iore  in:  ji-iation  on  .>ii  at  t.'ivi. 

Sot  vou  *av  t::iJ  t'nt  you  cannot  go  alone  «i:!i  the 
military  at  .ul,  even  procedural  1/ ,  or  tnat  ..viur  i*c- 
lict*  don't  rcaii.  tit  t.;o  .nifarV*  ..J  provision*. 
»:»  that  case.  -ou  »av  one  aay  face  order*  wni*:i  you 
can  '*  follow,  <r  >ou  uiy  decide  that  .  ou  -annot  rc- 
Min  in  tne  military  a  day  longer. 

if  you  choose  to  go  \NOL,  it  is  wise  to  know  what 
may  happen  to  >ou  and  .hat  vour  options  are.  dCCO's 
"Guide  for  the  \W0!  ulM  can  help,  as  can  counseling 
m  perso?*  with  a  civilian  counselor. 

In  the  past,  «ar  resistors  in  the  mi-litary  have  re¬ 
fused  orders  for  m.tnv  reasons.  X  person  -ho  ias 
tried  to  get  a  JG  discharge  and  failed  mv  decide 
to  regain  an  .ase  and  refuse  ill  irders.  liers, 
such  as  v.eorgc  Wilson  during  «orlJ  ur  11  and  some 
G-SJ  pilot*  i :i  ’*  ’•  ctnaa  *o«etiies  ro:..sed  :o  jo*<d 
non-<ni  1  i tarv  targets.  .nd  >omo  people  ;n  the  .mili¬ 
tary  have  refused  to  -ork  •vth  nuclear  * capons  The 

military  does  not  rccogni:e  any  of  these  actions  a s 
legitimate,  hut  if  you  make  clear  that  vou  arc  octi  ig 
as  your  conscience  Jirects,  /ou  may  get  a  lighter 
sentence  or  even  a  discharge. 

Before  you  violate  military  law,  you  should  seek 
counseling  on  discharges  ,ou  might  apply  for,  anu 
on  what  could  happen  to  you  if  you  do  refuse  to  co¬ 
operate  -it a  tti  1 1 tar v  authorities  CCCO  provide* 
literature  on  oiscnarges,  and  »c  can  refer  you  to 
a  counselor  near  vou.  If  there  is  no  counselor  in 
your  area,  -e  -ill  counsel  you  by  mail. 


THINKING  ABOUT  HAR  RESISTANCE 

When  Henry  *»ovid  Thorcau  was  in  jail,  Ralph  Waldo 
tmmrson,  the  famous  essayist,  came  to  visit  mm. 
"Henry,  what  are  you  doing  in  here”*  Imcraon  asked. 
Thoreau  replied,  "Waldo,  >«hat  arc  you  doing  out 
there  ”* 

(f  like  l!i.*n iu,  i  ou  he  It  eve  that  some  evils  arc  so 
gfe.it  that  you  shoot  J  have  no  part  in  them,  you  may 
find  yourself  risking  jail  because  you  follow  -our 
conscience.  Deciding  whether*  to  hrc.i*  tnc  law  or 
follow  lcj,a  1  channels  is  never  easy.  Here  are  some 
gutdeli'vcs  which  .say  help  you  in  Choosing. 

•  v  cv.’.'G  y:j  yy  .:v:v  at  is  v:.*a? 

YSU  .  >.  'rlo  latum,  an  experienced  counselor 
and  drat t  rcM-ter  -ho  >ervcJ  two  sentences  mi  fe¬ 


deral  prison,  believes  that  no  one  Mioul  .  ;  -  ■>!.  :!i 
draft  ant 1 1  they  have  talked  with  t  irec  .;;o 

J  pose  tacir  position.  llus  insures  vou  *r.  j c: 
enough  ibout  your  beliefs  that  you  will  v  mi.*.  to 
-Jwtf  -nut ever  comes  as  a  result  of  them. 

•  YXr  ;e:::e,  :o:i •?  break  ou  cn 

refuse  to  cooperate  »ith  the  law  at  auv  ;.-e.  In 
the  I‘J60s  and  U"ds,  for  instance,  :uuy  pva-  ie  be¬ 
came  draft  resisters  after  they  had  airvu.-  ro ■  gi¬ 
st  e  red.  They  sent  their  draft  cards  >.a  *  >  Elec¬ 
tive  Service.  If  /ou  ooey  the  law  jiiciI  ■  u  ;re 
sure  of  -hat  you  must  Jo,  you  will  avoid  *:  ,.?e  if 
vou  later  decide  tiiat  you  should  follow  .  ...  >p- 

t ions . 


•  THTSK  \3:  'T  :  j'.’rSi-F.  What  tust  -ou  -a  la  l».c 
with  yourself  and  your  conscience.'  low  »:ran  .  .  ao 
you  feel**  Arc  >ou  willing  to  face  tnc  pc»  ■*  ;*j  i  t .  i  y 
of  going  to  jail  :V>r  your  beliefs?  dCCO  :..n  .  rovioe 
you  with  helpful  ?iatcnal  on  prison  life. 

•  TH«.VfC  ABOUT  JTMTZ3.  How  would  resist  »:>%v  af¬ 
fect  your  family*  Could  your  marriage  Ii>:  •  rjuv.h 
a  jail  term?  *U«v  resistors  dvcide  to  h,-  ii  re¬ 
gardless  of  wh.it  the  effect  might  he  in  tbu.r  u- 

mi  l  ics.  buf  there  is  nothing  dishonest  mi  -•■•r.M.g 
about  your  parent >,  your  children,  and  -nn  i.rriajc 
ind  how  resistance  woulJ  affect  them.  If  *  <>i  ,w 
csde  to  resist,  talk  with  your  family  about  nut 
your  actions  might  do  to  thorn. 


•  ;7(S*K  IS  jn  \t:  r:iw  roc ITISS.  Just  there 
are  different  beliefs  about  war,  there  are  "..u.y  Js: 
ferent  stands  whicn  can  be  taken  i^a m>i  -at  i^u 
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’u  .  ;•  .  .  ci  .  ju  '  •  o  iu*  ..  MvV  ’nit  ro>  i  .  c.t  ■.»*  o .  >\ 

•  on  :  •  .si  ■  >  .  „  i  •  .  * .  w  j  r  j .  .  . .  n  t 

fit-  .  .•  ^  •s.'si  w  •  s.  -  ■  Alt  sl.llul  .  >  t- 

t-‘i  i  ••  •  -c  >»tiu  r  If  .  jit  jp^o»c  *jr,  t’ti'.fj  .»m«* 

i;  v*u  i  j  v  t  i  i'  .t 

I*  {‘Oivililr  t>>  i .  u  in  "Mjsit.  rn  tocict/  ait-ho-.t  sup¬ 
port,  n.,  t:iv  '..i  III  try  .n  »*riv  *-v  A  tax  rciotir 
ru»  nt.ic  tJ  fcdvfal  .acu>«:  *ut  >vt» 
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,  ,|.tj  .  .,i..w  ,  O.M.  >  ,  •  I  ,1  :r...  :  ■,  »•  •  o  fn;Mt  to  jud'iv  '  '  Cv'  1  • 

*>i  ‘  •  i  j .  v»»  0k*|*  •"!'  I  •  ~  ";yV:  .vl*U  *..  .*  ‘  I'f'i.Ui  •'  Wj'J  lui  lO'*  t  .d;'.‘Ct  (0  dll  Jeno<J  '«*C 

?y\.l  i//  ffti  -.1.#  I  .1  n.iSf '04  '*r  ■  •:!#  •  ,  

;\iw  in.*  ri'»  «  0  ■ '.  jtvj-  <i  ■  »'•.  'u -j-  i  .*.?  iti*  witn  tn»‘.  ja.  !r«uui;H.  nwKing  /«» ur  i.  vii#-**.,  c'fedr 

.»•  -I  ■  :.* I iu/i i  ‘.)i  /  ?ui  ...  ..  .-i  [■»*  t-|J.  j  ui>  I  l-'vo!i»i>  ufi ■•■t-iorj  f'Uf  ^ 

^.iv  t<;  f . w^ur  l  C-'s  m  ii  i  •»:,  =  ».v  ..iiK-t.i-in  jumcU  CO  ^  j»  j<'0  "  j.c  'i 

•  ,J  :f«uin  ..  r»v\jufl  if  /‘jo  ■  ;  >oti»  . . fv  oii'l  ,  ,i..jfiu  ''i  'rn;m.  a(i  -  ’  ;'•••/  jr  c  ,  %  ^ 

Ani  » £j«  fit  i  off  ••  -.w.c  ton**  *»  i  i  j  i  ,  .  Ana  can  j«ff«*ri;'- 

L-  ‘.uuoctS  .*nJ  iJ  e.O  o'*(l*:r  !!.«?  *j.v  i'  you  Mjvfdii  j  A.,-  .'>00  *'j  a. if 

i  i  j  s  .ialui*  or  '  putid  .ot  '  oOicwfivn.  t< jo  iMOO'O  fo«K  to  a  ur^/f  4.uunj**ior  ancJ  file  a  v_0  C'ann  Aitn 
Supootpng  n.Ufer5 

The  Procest 

Ootufiienfing  ytor  CO  c! Jirn  15  not  a  ton**-,  t  •  j  s*v»  Afio  >s  more  con^c^nttouS  Nor  5  yr.uf  claim  meant 
to  convince  oth*-r 5  tn  Le  ooj»j*:turs.  Tn?-«*  .*>  no  pn^’cct  CO  claim  rn.s  'n«mo  $ugcj‘-5>is  tvmf  gu»cei»nea 
bu:<cj  on  tno  e*o*.*f u-,iCo c,f  jraf!  coon5‘*f'*rs  apoot  a*nat  nj!»  helped  A.tft  ntu’iy  different  types  of  CO  c«im 

Protoct  Yoursatt 

Selective  Server1  >s  not  now  orocess.r'g  CO  cijm’s  :f  r  ductiona  snomd  Degen  m  ff<e  future  however.  \ 
S  •.»  .'.crtaOl  or  cite.*!  ,uu»S«;»f  Hurts  **«»*>  •»  .0 

<K#.ap  C  .yr»:?  .j*1  »»v«.-r v rhiitQ  rou  S**'*  J  *j  »•  ir  •  *.  '«i.»r  1 

r»*  «  ?P  •.•v..*ryl|tii'f}  yuu  «‘.'C1 -«e 'rjrn  .  )wr  ,.„J|  *.  J  .  J  SljOie  U  ti  unv.voce  to  TOUl  'Ot  it  Board's  ottor 

r-M.iHOall  rr-duosis  »C{  eJi>.  «»C  .  it  *>;!.•*:;  . . J  ■  -■•tors  tj  ytj«,r  OCJl  UOafJ  hy  corti'-cd  '■'j.l,  'Ctwrn 

rittsi;  t  ri;Que>i«‘d  St.«».  e  fhii  receipt  fu  vour  ;of  r  jf  r *’o  '‘.iter 

i.Oj  nof  rely  on  :>r  u  promises  from  ,!i  j't  hoard  r"C'"S  or  •numbers  *•  S  t'«*lf  °nt  !0  to,->pnc',e  year  ocai 
fAi.nu,  But  »t  /Ou  5. *  «.  with  trt**  c‘t*rn  or  j  rr.p.  it^ef  write  JOwii  wfiat  was  said.  maKa  two  copiei.  and  send 
one  .'v.ay  'o  mo  gr  ot  voaio  »o«  /our  '  •« 

^if  in  doubt,  gut  help.  CCCO  can  neip  you  fmd  a  draft  counselor  near  you. 

Know  Your  Beliefs 

Youi  local  board  will  tidne  your  claim  on  »hfnc  ci  ’o*  a  U  Arc  you  oooovod  to  uarticipui  on  m  war  n  a^, 
fori**?  Is  y'iur  IvloJ  on  yo*4r  »  .  iiOUj  mw  u.  cr  i  :h.c  •!  i.  3i  Aie  ,o'i  siPturu  n  wr'.i!  »•  • 

y  ju  'fljy  '•id  t  .-.or tnvvn.io ’.j  *r .•  j  t  'swr-f  n..-  .jov.iu/.i  gn  i'i*-  ijiot  Ji  “O' m  :cr  C'^sc-'-n.  •  _ 

Ch  ‘ttor  *Si5  Ptl  "•  t<‘i>  wluon  .v  ts  uc«  J  «r'Ot  r  *“u  u't  in  •*.«■  IV  !‘J*Os  CCCO  IMS  PM5:-| 

..n  {  tiMKi'.g  ;f:*.  .  ,•  .-.rjc  CC  ;•  m'R  >;  '‘o'.  '•  *'  ^  s  •  j>  v* 

YOU  (*»ay  f«n\1  l  t  *.‘C>'ut  ’Z  »s*-a'  t^r  s  ii;  ••  .tu-riji  ^  .•>  ,«t  s  support  »"••- 

j  ,c»!  >f  'uui.n.n  :j  f4t  .:.,vn  .i,r  ors  *e  r.uut  •-  .  *'ng  »t.  s  J*  f  vMng  ba?4  m  30r  0051:^1.^.  •» 
VV**atev-r  method  ..Ju  use  «n  tn-n.j  rr-..it  e.*»  »  ;.j«.Mi’'er*iat'C.i  will  htuo  yuu  nano  a  strong  :  a  m 

Keep  Curies  Of  r  wryinipg  —  (>r«fe*.tniy  two  or  •firee 


M„na  Lists 


Your  draft  ooarj  wul  orcnably  1-k  /jg  ano-it  oa>t  Events  and  f  itiors  which  have  maoe  you  a  CO  To 
answer  thes#s  uu»  sticr- o.  vou  snou-d  w»  ieov«  ret'v’sot  sooc-iic  mcioonts.  make  usts  of  :;oo*s.  ’oacno'S 
tu'e^'Siun  s»*i«ws  .i.n.j  njner  tn»n',s  'Aii.cn  nf  u*in>..j  y*nj.  jny  ch  inges  in  your  tuo  s:**e  such  's 

bv  ominq  v»-;et.ir  .  n.  ar,»j  note  or*v  z-  »ce  Aet»v*t-e»  or  utnur  nuir.  «imi  .nan  woiK  you  r*av\.  uer.ers  *>o 

the  i  j.t.v  if  rr ;  1 1  ^  ..nj  itmiAiii  co*. ’ •  y  or  stories  are  aijo  good  evidei'ue 

Record  Membership 


If  you  -»ie  a  mump  r  01  a  o**ace  or  **»:mamtarijn  group,  you  should  make  a  note  of  this  Contribute g 
t  me  and  »*'.nri*»r  t* •  jv;  s  iuv0fc<*f>"d  »u  «'s  vou  tvhuve  m  .5  a  siro"1.*  demonstration  o’  »our  'evungs 
vv.i  *».<*.;  ii  .1  •'  ,,.t \  ••»!»»:. *»r  ran  u»  .  u  aO  P  no4>m«)  1  uo see  group. 

y  oil  1 1  ju  1 1 , < . .  1  ■  • M'j  ,« ,,  iji  ".1  .  ..  .  i  .  j"s~i .  '  1 ...  1  ■  .  v,.; -  n  ■;  'or  1 1  v On  aren  t  0  “ er .  ,  ji n  : 

i.  gj.'s  tu -m,  .  it  ii  ji»  bo  *;«J  a  .%.».?»•  w*»  -  jy  »:*u  itn  iiii  **.i*n  cause  your  board  to  :mnK  >ju  •• 

•  •'0  '  'Lv:l  e 

"  .i.tvt*  !  -  .  ’  'CTC  JuM'Or  •  ^'C  .*•  p’  •!»  >•  *r  :*»«!•{  iry  ag.ini.MliQn.  it  ...  .;siOpi :  i.lt  fC-r  . .  «  M 

1  .  -  ,  ....  s  i-  ■  v  •**•■■ y  C  tai  v  : » ■  *si  r  -u  itiuitar  V  »  » »  .;  *. 

.  ..  j  j  t  t  ,  i,  -4  .  .  ,  r  y  ,i  ■>,  1  1  .','ii-h  '1  •  i\j  .■«  if*  .u»«r  Ji  .ii  t  L  .1.  u  .i  > aai  ■’  v. . 

^•••tLi  t”..n«  kw.ic.'  1  •  ’**  ’  .:>  *  .11  •<  .  1  1  .ir-  : •  ■' *  _i  .1  '•>  *  in*  <t  tl-.cy  ater  surface 


CCCO 

An  »"•<}•  lur 
f.ti  it... ,  ,1.1  in  all 
C.n«  >sv  'm| 


rr?8  Soulft  : 
PhiJadciphij.  P  A  t . 
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(tblujiouj  Member  >hip 

.J  j  -iui  ‘  .  • 1  J  a  «-hurch  ,f  /•/.<  Ki  .t  ■  *  unp'if  la'll  '•»  you r  draft  br  «f‘J  '  *  " 

»,u»  .It  *  .  .  •<  >i<»r  *•'{,«•!  i  j  it.,<  i  '  •  .«  •  t  ‘-'.I*  »i  /.i*i  -.1  but  <1  1 1,  ay  it  il*  f  '  .  •.  *  *  •  J  ‘.'i 

^mii  v  •  »  f*  •  '*•  Or  t-  ••  -  '  •'  «l  •  *  •'  '  •  ■«»  ••!»'  ».-r  „.t\r  i'Aif  >u'.ui  bou'O  //Ml  .•.  f  ‘  ,  *:  '/A 

M*  ./ ./ ail  li-li  *!«<»  .  J*  ,  *uJA"r 1  •  ■*•••  •*.  Aho  UOnuCiUhtiuviS  ub?‘  *>  '*'*.• 

rijiioi  >t  inti  i  >•  ••.jic.ij*,  •...*  ■.  «.«rd  lur  i.-i:  ..  •  n  •-  j  .  Objectors  ud'Jr*.  -  <*  i  tne  end  of  n.  ,  *.  if  •»i  r  «s 
cor>M<u  i  •»  ’ '  ><f  «.fmn.r«  -.I.*  •in.*ntu  on  cv.'>-‘.**.<*huuS  objuUton  cjutJ  Word*  of  Conscience.  M  ■> 
j/«iiiui*J*  f»u<»»  ifii.ifi  o t  In  i.,  CC.L.O 

(.eftorS  of  Support 

CCCO  t too* ‘ 13  if  .rt  /o u  get  several  loiters  of  Support  from  mm.  f/*rs.  parents.  teachers  or  on**" 
indw-i.j  :l*  *>th  Coinihur..',  .'-los  *no  rNiA  ,<.,«•  Lwnj-rm«  IfiM.-Js  <vho  k/iGa  >0u  **.••!  0/  *j'r  "/ 

niorntM.-s.  iaM  gi,o  Mint  <u‘J  s.^-puriin*,  • -’i  »s  ff-.V:  ’Ulhrs  -.no-jni  •<  ve  SPry'il-:  too  ’0  t 
criar.«'.i‘.*r .  i  .i„i  v  uund.  . -t  to  ,v.jr  *j^r  ..oh  t/'^rj  .*.ii  ;.r.,:  .»r.ly  ijn.-r.r.*./  'o 

per  SO r  V  a*  -JiS -I.jfi  .r  Art m  /U'jr  .  fiOli  but  A.'*  •...,  ,  ,u  J|«:  >»HC':’U  J  ,'■>>  lt-  Of >0  I Ou<.fu,iL!:  j.«  m  .  ~e 
rrnoi*,!*  r  jf  i  try  *o  a  »*  * »«. r  M.ii  u-iw.im,  i  j  gre  »l  ^n,  Pori  and  svin;.  aft/ 

fa«t//*oP  t.vo  mo  mi.**  i*  itvrs  ui  1  o*  ouij  •  •  u  vo*j  *h^ku  j  >tr*;.'*;  You  ■—•tciuij  co*  -sCl  ir-o 

lullers  and  read  :r»r-iit  ?o  »«  u  if  '1.4.,  juupurt  /Our  pvi’o'i  CCCO's  'nemo  on  loiters  >n 

soppo.  1  v1  LO  r.latms  tun  *u  Meipfoi  <n  Quincrwig  /our  .oilers 

Claiming  CO  Status  at  Registration 

The  Pr «‘-5ii3fc«xt  has  proi,na»nl  iu  HrgiStof  men  Lu/n  ;n  1&0O  and  '961  during  1980.  if  !!.«#  ri»  t*d«.wJ  funding 
pass*.i  Cwr»fj»e-s.  you  ttv,  ?  t.Cfoot.ndu  fihv'htu  o r  not  to  register  a«.d.  il  you  docioo  to  n  g.-lcr.  ^ou  >an 
try  !o  cu.rti  CO  status  at  r«.  .  >tr- ■ 

Trio  current  r*'M  1sir.1t  tort  1  r«i»  pr&«u)os  no  fu*  ,  vu  10  shr.A  tn.tj  rou.i»*>aCO  Some  ulnocturs  pari  ro 
Arno  trie  ir  0 am  •>*  itciticnl .  *•  it.*:  lor.n  anri  1  ••iu,»»  n  to  *.ote«.i»vr:  ^t-rvioi*  AtikiLhinij  a  separate  .•  nentcni  is 
another  au/  to  m.n*e  you?  .ijim,  Pul  If »i-r •  •  >s  j  .;ii’-;«;r  rttui  foor  st  <(•  t.cnl  aiII  yet  :osl  1*’  S?*«  r*a.j. 

One  JUI  HU.V  wCfo/O  C ..u  ; r .  -  s  Aouid  .il'tjr*  fo-i  '•#  i  ?ik*  a  LO»  o*«  .me  * •.gisiranon  tirfm  n  ore  a 

conscic-Mimus  of. n.-c tor  »*  this  ;jhI  passes  1  'he  Loa  ..ouM  ;*m  rouf  CO  claim  on  r«  ' o*d 

Seic.i've  S^r/rt’o  II  wotii-J  t mu^rrjni  to*  ,ou  to  :•«  lk  ttu;  to*  >1  r«ni  r'.iv«  .my  ou<nci<on  •->  ,*.jr.  t-«  ' 

thOu-jM  you  night  iatuf  »'jo  i>)ut  lOiiid  ;.r  jr •  •  t  .  jmi  '<  *t  v  .ire  'J  >Oar  PusM'Qn  1  cu  A>«oid  '  Ot  i.e 

required  to  fi»«  a  compti.-*.  CO  .«p«itn  .itisn.  ^,WJ  vt«ii«-d  you  atur  me  /Ou r  :ocat  t>oaro  Aoutd  a  ml  to  kmo* 
Ahy  you  did  not  •.net*  ;ft*j  t-ua  at  '-.'jislralion  .1  jid  nci 

CCCO  Sorvica* 

Upon  request.  CCCO  -ami  send  /ou  a  card  ’hdt  heirs  10  supply  Mtsioricai  documentation  jf  »our  CO 
beliefs  T ni„  ...»r d  aiH  in*  * •  1 1  on  fnc  Ati*.*n  yow  *'.i  n  uuf  jnd  r*--turn  .1  Sending  m  a  card  aui  h „o  ;  ws  >  ,u 
on  CCCO's  inumng  J.M  'wr  :»  po»is  on  regiSlrui-un  and  ino  drali  Pari  of  ine  card  ami  ncip  you  :0  go  un 
record  A'th  your  uiur.ii  f  »**u  - -uvtf  ohu 

CCCO  c«V>  r»  fer  you  to  .  oral!  rouns*:ior  n*  n  you  rtavn  ydur  draft  counselor  (JO  over  j»)  *3  ar:d 

letters  tefgrt'  ,0u  send  th*-»n  1  •  your  ux<n  boa*  1  b.»meol  yOur  niutenai  m.iy  Da  datmi.  or  ,ou  "  -v  :u 

add  n*. a  nfornMhon  Y  »u  tan  add  :o  your  CO  f'jini  at  any  tune  Uviufv  Selective  Serv.cc  nuikus  is  final 
'feCiSion 

Feci  freo  lo  contact  CCCO  wifh  any  questions  you  have 


IN  AOOlTlON  TO  CCCO.  1»C  r'.KLOWlNC  C«OUPS  PROViOf  IWfOHMATtO*  ON  TM£  ORAfT 

in  iii*..pi  !*•;  •  IN  .*  .*U>  in  *  S'  i  ’•  iJC’iii'iJ.  ’’A  >9(0? 

i  t  A-...-  •  .  >i  •«.  :  j*u.  dr  i*i  ;iS  .  ..  j  -«C  •Vr>n,ngi.(n  .C 

Fr  .*»•  . . .  ‘it  • 

'i.,-  .  •«  *«.••*•  iio.i'd  it,*  gvt  Dr  «’{****  SV»  *Vj*n  »<;i«.t  Stag  .  ijm  &  Nc«*  *w**  a  .v 

vV..  ».  •:•  -  C c  . 

iVjr  U  igu«  1 .  >  c  j?.i««UC  it  Ng«  1  0»»  N  t  '>1^2 

CCCO  LITbRATItaZ  ON  CONSCtCNfiOuS  OBJeCTlON  A  NO  Tm£  DRAFT. 

•tnrlf  f  r<uNPHttl  Yt  Afi'  **tv  S \>r  C.s o  *0.  10/'  00 
•C.r.  S.v-O'.s  ^'C >r  V  ..„n  f-.  *c-  rq  '  n;  r, 

\  A*  <  Tog  i  ^  •(•«>>•>•  .  yl>|.  ’  JO  ’  I  *?  I 

•t*  «Cit  il«’U1  r» f.,0.  f.^rt  :  41  .  •(  l*>  *J>  1  j.t 

\Ta  'jirrOy  V.ar  N  *.*^■1/  »'«  -r  I  1  iirii  »*»  V.  •»  t  irig  ConKitNa  IS  rO'S  00 

* i  > ’f  •  «.u«  *  i*  i  i.o 

•Cv  i  lo**  •  l)i<  Ci'O’i  ;•»  »v*  *7  ’>  i  .0 

*W«i.  ,  *  J,-.1*  •  a  .  ’’ J  *»»  "SI  u 

•  .  »  *^e  i  ’  »•*  'n  •’  •  m 

•  «  t»  .!■»  s  iu  ii.it  :*i«?  c  ^*»  vsu^tj  v*.‘ai  .n  me  '  SO.  i0/3  SO 

•Lt  ■«  S.|«  ,...it  Jl  «:a  •-  rrrj  •)  •  IOC 

•f-*'^t  w  i«fKi  form  i*.l  3.  'Oi  '3 

C  CCO  s  '.(O' atu<**  u*i  ■»  l«oa  ««ooo  '*Qgm 
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if  the  united  states  were  invaded? 


I  ,  f  *if  i  fir  fV.  ;  \j  ;«li  ,j  *.  »Pl«  «»ll  t 

ji hi  H-v;  ji  i'  ■  ••  '  •  ’  t."  - 

log:*  ji  l ■  *  i.iii  •  « r t  n;v.4-..(/n  «»l  1  »•  l  • 

But  wen  ;j  tv  v« v  •  *■  •* r,  i . n  v 

about  1  *•  i  tsfn;  a*:aU»  t  J»i  J 


it  he-  rs  »n  i  Jv.i ■'«  - 

•  .*f.  .i  would  send  a  tunnc  i 

•«.U  l< v  ft.  •  •  .? 

i  the  be?  Mow  wool  j 

•  j  ..w  r.  v  * .  *  *  u'.t  happened  t»*  hr  ’ 


ddtcrcM  uui:»ir\  ;  mi,  ji  twii*  fctl  L*y  thi  if  , 

to  !  )i  «  * !  ,1  rt'xiiV  (TlgM  i  tt-id  Alul  how  Id  «  i/  ; 

torn*  •  (uj/Mfy  v.4»uiu  . itt  ...k  the  U  S.- unit  m 
^f»»v.»  i  J  KiUi  Join,;  it?  lfi«  best  detente  jt  .iii. 
v*i  i<Mi  may  he  to  prev-m  a  hy  working  n>.-. 
|*e.u  v 

«^£SSr='/£A  *5S;, 


!  Met 

u  till 
rn  in  .i 
rfirm-m 
.  d  that 
■  y  were 
<  an  in- 
ifU  real 


. 

'-vCTW 


ALL  OUT  NUCLEAR  WAR? 


I*f.  t  this  whore  it  all  iejdi 
vsa-  to  odd  ail  rjh  ihji 
ucs  joJ  the'J  S  i*  the  . 
plyiOv;  moii*  jr.J  tiiuri-  c 
Jan.  rrous  vM  ..pur  i  \  » 
litirtni;  a  nuclear  w.ir?  \\ 
you  are  in  un.i*»i  ml  iu  i 
And  what  will  be  ‘.ell? 


VVAK  HERE  AT  HOME? 

There  s  one  other  battlefield  to  remember 
\Vho-*e  -s«ic  fovlJ  vou  be  on  it  v»*u  were  *ent 
to  an  Indian  u  xrvjton.  or  * '  or*  ak  j  str?k«*  in 
a  i.ith«ry  »*r  to  'tv  p  a  camo*..  >  monstra* 
Don?  In  the  •- >»>iJ:.rs  nave  been  used  in 
these  aii-1  other  «lor.*c>ttc’  s.tuatii  ns.  What 
about  wai  m  the  city  streets  or  ;n  the  ghettos? 
American  ctfte*  have  plenty  of  problems.  hut 
are  troops  in  the  streets  part  ol  trie  solution? 
Or  would  they  lead  to  more  tear  and  violence 
than  they  prevent? 


?  World  War  I  was  to  be  the 
%-ia.  tne  arm-,  r.uecontin* 
i  Jtr-g  .irms  exporter— suj>* 
unit  s  with  trcpen>iv«*  jnd 
nv  v.  nut  will  vou  he  Joinn 
.1  it  ma*e  any  Oittvrence  if 
i  it  >  all  over,  who  will  win? 


Some  people  would  f i <ht  if  the  battle  '.ere  one  against  injustice,  poverty,  and 
war  itself  And  they  liel  weapons  will  twver  help  win  a  victory. 

The  people  who  put  out  this  pamphlet  work  with  thousands  of  military 
enlistees  every  year  who  thir.k  about  lh*>c  issues  only  alter  they  enlist.  Their 
e>per ieftce*.  iri  the  nvlitary  often  tr.ai.e  t\m  ?h:nk  then*  has  to  be  a  different 
way  than  the  nitnur/  way.  And  they  want  to  put  down  their  guns  and  help 
find  it  What  do  you  think? 


CcuiraJ  Committee  for  C^osclmllous  Objevtors  1*  0.  i*»t  157‘)6  I'hihuii  Iphlt,  P.\  19103 
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APPENDIX  C 


COMMITTEE  AGAINST  REGISTRATION  AID  THE  DRAFT 


245  Second  Sc.,  ME  Washington,  DC  20002 
(202)  547-4340 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ABOUT  DRAFT  REGISTRATION 

NOTICE :  This  pamphlet  is  provided  for  information  only 
and  is  not  designed  as  a  substitute  for  legal  advice. 


:  Mho  must  register  for  the  draft? 

A:  All  male  citizens  and  resident  aliens  born  in  1960  or 

1961  must  register  with  the  Selective  Service  System  by 
filling  out  a  form  obtained  at  a  local  post  office. 

Men  born  in  1960  are  supposed  to  register  on  any  of  the 
six  days  beginning  Monday,  July  21;  men  born  in  1961, 
on  any  of  the  six  days  beginning  July  28.  (Men  born  in 

1962  will  be  required  to  register  on  any  of  the  six  Jays 

beginning  January  5,  1981.)  After  that,  persons  will  j 

be  continuously  registered  as  they  turn  18.  • 

i 

Q:  Are  anu  19  or  20  year  old  men  in  the  U.S.  exempt  from 
having  to  register? 

A:  The  only  people  exempt  are  (1)  persons  already  in  the 
military  on  active  duty,  or  at  military  academies,  or 
(2)  aliens  who  have  not  been  granted  immigrant  status. 

'  Do  conscientious  objectors  and  handicapped  persons 
have  to  register? 

A:  Yes.  If  a  registrant  feels  he  is  a  conscientious  ob¬ 
jector  or  has  a  mental  or  physical  handicap  which 
would  keep  him  out  of  the  draft,  he  is  still 
obligated  to  register.  This  will  preserve  his  chance 
to  claim  exemption  at  a  later  time. 

Q:  Do  draft  eligible  people  living  or  travelling  outside 
the  United  States  have  to  register ? 

A:  Yes.  Registration  must  be  accomplished  at  an  American 

embassy  or  consulate. 
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iv'hac  ;L-r.  ;  if  1  :c't\  :ic  :  j  1  r  ■  ■‘.ristrant  is  honoi  t  1 1 1  zud 
or  1  r.rr  1  -d  jr  The  t  .  r.-j  of  rcai.tcrot  ion? 

A:  Such  a  person  must  register  within  30  days  of  the 

termination  of  the  condition  which  prevented  him  from 
registering . 

Q:  Newspapers  have  reported  that  the  American  Civil 

Liberties  Union  is  filing  a  lawsuit  to  stop  registra¬ 
tion  because  it  discr  1  nir.aces  against  men.  Does  this 
mean  an  11  id iv ideal  does  r.ot  ha ve  to  register  until  t hi s 
lawsuit  is  resol.-ed? 

A:  No.  Unless  a  judge  specifically  orders  that  registra¬ 
tion  stop,  eligible  men  are  still  obligated  to 
register  at  the  designated  time.  The  Supreme  Court 
is  likely  to  make  a  final  determination  on  this  issue. 

Q:  What  information  is  required  on  the  registration  form? 

A:  Selective  Service  is  requiring  that  registrants  pro¬ 

vide  their  full  name,  sex,  social  security  number, 
date  of  birth,  current  mailing  address,  permanent 
residence,  and  current  phone  number.  There  is  also 
a  box  to  check  if  one  wants  information  to  be  given 
to  Armed  Forces  recruiters.  After  completing  the 
form,  registrants  must  also  sign  a  statement  affirm¬ 
ing  that  the  information  is  true.  Postal  officials 
will  request  that  registrants  present  some  identification 

Q :  Is  the  social  security  number  mandatory? 

A:  The  government  is  requesting  that  you  provide  a  social 

security  number  if  you  have  one.  However,  the  Privacy 
Act  of  1974  will  probably  preclude  prosecution  for 
failure  to  disclose  a  social  security  number. 

Q:  Newspapers  reccntlu  reported  that  a  registrant  might 

be  able  to  chock  a  box  stating  that  he  is  a  conscientious 
objector .  Is  this  possible? 

A:  This  provision  did  not  pass  Congress.  Officially,  there 
is  no  way  at  the  time  of  registration  in  which  to 
decLare  one's  intention  to  seek  conscientious  objector 
status . 
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0 ;  Once  real  s  '  ered  ,  will  an  ind i  v_i  clue  1  bn  cl, is  si  f  i i-d  i:iJ 
b <■  given  mental  an J  nhtisi^ai  exammaL  :cns? 

A:  The  President  has  the  authority  to  begin  classif  icat  ion 

and  examination  but  lias  stated  he  will  not  do  so  at  this 
time.  Also,  Congress  has  not  appropriated  any  money  for 
this  purpose. 

Q:  Is  it  a  crime  not  to  register? 

A:  Yes.  Section  12(a)  of  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  provides  penalties  of  up  to  five  years  in  prison 
and  a  $10,000  fine,  or  both,  for  failing  to  register. 
This  Act  is  enforced  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

0:  Is  it  a  crime  to  register  late? 

A:  Yes.  Registering  later  than  the  dates  set  out  by  the 
Presidenc  in  his  Proclamation  can  subject  you  to  the 
same  penalties  as  not  registering  at  all. 

Q:  A  widely  circulated  article  from  the  Associated  Press 
quotes  the  new  Selective  Service  Director,  Bernard 
Rostker,  as  saying  chat  a  eecscn  who  bailed  to  recis ter 
because  he  did  not  know  about  this  program  would 
"technically  be  in  violation"  but  that  nost  offices  have 
been  instructed  to  allow  persons  to  register  late.  Is 
this  statement  misleading? 

A:  It  is  misleading  because  there  is  no  difference  be¬ 

tween  a  "technical  violation"  of  the  law  and  any  other 
kind  of  violation.  The  Director  does  not  have  legal 
authority  to  "forgive"  late  registration  unless  publish¬ 
ed  Selective  Service  regulations  pro%'ide  specifically 
for  a  lawful  late  registration  period.  At  this  time 
only  persons  hospitalized  or  imprisoned  or  unable  to 
register  on  time  from  some  "condition  beyond  their 
control"  may  register  late.  Any  persons  who  miss 
registration  should  seek  legal  advise  before  acting. 


Such  arrangements  might  be  made,  but  there  is  no  obliga¬ 
tion  for  the  Justice  Department  to  abide  by  them.  In 
one  case  a  man  made  an  arrangement  with  his  local  U.S. 
attorney  to  register  late  in  return  for  dismissal  of 
his  indictment.  The  Department  of  Justice  in  Washington 
overruled  the  agreement,  ordered  the  case  prosecuted, 
and  obtained  a  30  month  prison  sentence. 

U.S.  v.  Saunders  435  F.  2d  683  (5th  Cir.  1970) 

Once  registered ,  what  else  must  a  person  do? 

A  registrant  must  notify  Selective  Service  every  time 
he  changes  his  address.  Change  of  address  forms  will 
also  be  available  at  the  post  office.  Failure  to 
notify  of  a  change  of  address  is  also  punishable  by  up 
to  five  years  in  prison  and  a  $10,000  fine. 

Wes  anyone  actuallu  convicted  for  failing  to  notify 
Selective  Service  of  an  address  chance? 

Yes.  During  the  last  draft  period,  it  was  often  easier 
for  a  U.S.  attorney  to  prove  chat  someone  had  not 
reported  an  address  change  than  to  prove  any  other 
violation  of  the  draft  law.  Uniced  States  v.  Baker 
487  F.  2d  360  (2nd  Cir.,  1973) 

What  can  a  registrant  do  if  he  wants  to  legally  express 
l  his  opposition  to  registration  right  on  the  registra¬ 

tion  form? 

Selective  Service  officials  have  repeatedly  told  the 
news  media  that  registrants  nay  write  anything  on  the 
card  they  want,  or  attach  stickers  to  the  cards,  so  long 
as  this  does  not  obscure  pertinent  information.  Several 
groups  including  C.A.R.D.  are  providing  gummed  stickers 
which  say  "I  am  registering  under  protest'1  and  which  can 
fit  in  various  parts  of  the  registration  form.  A  re¬ 
gistrant  can  also  write  a  brief  statement  announcing  thac 
he  feels  he  is  a  conscientious  objector.  Such  a  statements 
however,  does  not  in  any  way  guarantee  that  he  will  obtain 
such  a  classification  at  a  later  dace.  A  microfilm 
version  or  the  reg  J.stracion  form  will  be  retained,  though, 
so  his  form  would  be  available  to  use  as  evidence  of  Che 
long-standing  nature  of  his  beliefs. 

Will  a  registrant  net  a  draft  card  after  he  tog  inters? 


A:  No.  Registrants  will  receive  a  letter  confirming  their 

registration  within  90  days  after  registration.  This 
letter  shoulJ  »e  retained  in  a  safe  place.  If  possible, 
a  registrant  should  make  a  Xerox  copy  ot  his  completed 
registration  form  at  the  time  he  registers  so  he  has 
proof  of  registration  even  before  Selective  Service  mails 
his  official  letter. 

Q:  It  is  a  felony  to  fail  to  register.  How  will  Selective 
Service  find  non- registrants? 

A:  Selective  Service  and  the  Department  of  Justice  have  access 
to  many  state-wide  lists  of  19  and  20  years  olds,  such 
as  driver  license  and  public  high  school  graduation  lists. 
They  will  cross-check  these  with  lists  of  Selective 
Service  registrants  to  begin  to  locate  those  who  did  not 
register.  Selective  Service  has  also  make  it  clear  to 
Congress  that,  if  non-registration  is  a  serious  problem, 
they  will  ask  for  a  change  in  the  Federal  Privacy  Act  to 
permit  cross-checks  between  Selective  Service  registration 
lists  and  files  of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Q:  If  a  person  does  not  register,  but  is  not  found  for  ■ a 
year  or  more  does  he  still  need  to  worry  about  prosecu¬ 
tion? 

A:  Yes.  Failure  to  register  is  a  continuing  offense.  Under 
current  law,  such  an  individual  would  be  liable  for  pro¬ 
secution  until  he  is  31  years  old. 

Q:  If  a  person  does  not  register  can  he  emmiqrate  to  Canada 
or  some  other  country? 

A:  It  Is  more  difficult  now  than  in  the  1960s  for  young 

Americans  to  move  to  Canada  and  receive  "landed  immigrant 
status."  The  Canadian  government  has  not  yet  even  in¬ 
dicated  a  willingness  to  accept  American  non-registrants. 
The  situation  is  even  more  difficult  and  complex  in  other 
countries.  A  person  thinking  about  leaving  the  U.S. 
should  (1)  talk  to  a  lawyer  in  the  country  to  which  he  is 
considering  moving  and  find  out  about  its  immigration  and 
extradition  (do  they  send  "criminals"  who  fail  co  regis¬ 
ter  for  a  draft  back  to  their  home  countries?)  policies, 
and  (2)  talk  to  a  counselor  or  lawyer  about  exactly  what 
a  person  gives  up  by  becoming  a  Federal  fugitive  living 
abroad.  If  indicted,  a  person  will  lose  his  right  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  United  States  (oven  for  visits).  He  could  be 
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permanently  excluded  as  an  "undesirable  alien"  if  he 
obtains  foreign  citizenship,  even  if  he  is  never  formal¬ 
ly  indicted  for  non-registration  (Section  1182  (a) (22)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act). 

Q:  Is  it  a  legal  defense  for  a  person  to  fail  to  register 

because  he  satis  he  is  conscientious!'!  opposed  to  ana 
conscription,  end  registration  :s  a; i  important  port  or 
that  process? 

A:  His  conscientious  objection  to  war  or  conscription  is 
not  a  good  defense  under  current  law.  In  one  typical 
case,  a  Quaker  argued  that  he  should  be  permitted  not  to 
register  as  a  part  of  the  freedom  of  religion  guaranteed 
by  the  First  Amendment.  The  Department  of  Justice 
successfully  argued  that  the  government  could  force  a 
person  to  register  before  they  consider  his  claim  for 
conscientious  objector  status.  U.S.  v.  Baechler  509  F. 

2d  13  (4th  Cir.  1974). 

0:  Is  it  a  good  defense  that  a  person  did  not  know  he  was 

supposed  to  register ? 

A:  Yes,  In  at  least  some  cases.  Generally  speaking,  the 
Department  of  Justice  must  prove  that  a  person  intended 
to  violate  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  before  he 
can  be  convicted.  For  purposes  of  registration,  this 
probably  means  that  a  person  must  specifically  know  of 
his  obligation  to  register  but  decide  not  to  do  it.  To¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  Vietnam-era  the  government  frequently 
argued  that  a  defendent  should  have  known  of  his  obli¬ 
gation  because  of  the  Selective  Service's  publicity 
campaign  which  included  hanging  posters  in  many  '■•'ederal 
buildings.  Such  defendetus  were  often  acquitted  if  the 
government  could  not  prove  that  they  specifically  had  seen 
the  publicity  or  otherwise  knew  of  their  legal  obligation. 
U.S.  v.Klotz  500  F.  2d  580  (8th  Cir.  1974.) 

This  issue  has  never  readied  the  Supreme  Court,  however. 
The  Director  of  Selective  Service  has  testified  before 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  that  because  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  radio,  television,  and  newspaper  advertising  (or 
July  s  registration,  19  and  20  year  old  persons  will  be 
presumed  to  learn  of  registration  if  they  have  access  to 
the  media.  He  is  apparently  willing  to  have  the  Justice 
Department  try  to  have  non-registrants  prosecuted  whether 
or  not  they  actually  saw  or  heard  Selective  Service  announ¬ 
cement.';  or  other  news  about  their  obligation  to  register. 
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£> :  Although  r'inti  topple  did  r.  oi  top  is  tor  during  the  !.  ■  r  ■■  a  •  ■ 
t  rog:  s  r  ration,  wr'1  i<~v  v<  re  r >ru:i  ■cutod .  Conn  . 

N  ■<>'  peopl .  •  who  Aid:  prouccuz  ■-•<!  clai  :r.  r  hut  this  is  i  l 
It'cau 5t?  they  j iv  being  sir  ;l  'd  out,  for  prosecution 2 

A:  Cenerally,  "selective  prosecution"  is  not  a  valid 

defense.  The  only  way  it  might  be  successful  is  if  Che 
defendant  can  prove  chat  the  prosecutor  is  discriminating 
on  the  basis  of  race  or  religion,  or  that  the  prosecutor 
is  really  interested  in  stiflirfg  political  activity  and 
is  using  the  non-registration  prosecution  as  an  "excuse". 

A  defendant  crying  to  argue  this  "political"  harrassment 
must  prove  the  wrongful  intent  of  the  prosecutor  and 
this  is  very  difficult.  It  was  successfully  demonstrated 
in  U.S.  v.  Falk  479  F.  2d  616  (7th  Cir.  1973). 


0:  What  major  defenses  for  non- r eg i s  t ra  cion  were  rejected 
during  t ho  last  draft? 


A:  Arguments  that  registration  was  unconstitutional  because 
it  excluded  women,  because  it  was  discriminatory  on  the 
basis  of  age,  because  it  was  "involuntary  servitude", 
or  because  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  intent  of  t.ae 
Framers  of  the  Constitution  were  rejected  by  lower  courcs. 
These  issues  have  not  been  definitely  resolved  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  many  Constitutional  scholars  consider 
only  the  exclusion  of  women  as  a  viable  attack.. 


Q:  Xs  there  ang  wan  in  which  a  person  doing  " draft  course! i no" 
could  violate  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act? 


V:  Yes.  Section  12  (a)  of  the  Act  states  that  "any  person 
who ...  know ingly  counsels,  aids,  or  abets  another  to  refuse 
or  evade  registration"  can  be  punished,  upon  convi^ti^n, 
with  up  to  five  years  of  imprisonment  and/or  a  $10, Of!.)  fine. 
The  First  Amendment  protects  political  speech  which 
merely  expresses  opposition  to  Selective  Service  and  support 
for  draft  resisters.  Bond  v.  Floyd  385  U.S.  116  (1906). 
Urging  non-registration  to  specific  individuals,  however, 
has  led  to  successful  prosecutions  under  this  section. 

(For  more  detailed  information  on  the  scope  of 
counseling,  see  "A.C.L.U.  Memo  —  Draft  Registration: 
Counseling  and  Advocacy"  obtainable  from  CARD). 


Q :  Coil Id  a  p’  -mon  not  ongacrod  in  counsel  irnr  and  not  :-‘n u  i  :  'd  t  ' 
rouisrpr  still  violate  th<-  Vilitaru  Sfiocti'/r  SVrv:  .  A.  tl 
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A:  This  is  possible:.  Section  12  (a)  of  the  Act  states  that 
"any  person  or  persons  who  shall  knowingly  hinder  or  inter¬ 
fere  or  attempt  to  do  so  by  force  or  violence  or  otherwise, 
with  the  administration  of  this  title  or  rules  or  regula¬ 
tions  made  pursuant  thereto"  may  be  punished,  upon  con¬ 
viction,  by  up  to  five  years  in  prison  and/or  a  $10,000 
fine.  Generally,  this  section  was  only  used  during  the 
Vietnam  era  to  prosecute  the  physical  destruction  of  draft 
board  records  and  property.  However,  the. language  Is  so 
broad  ("or  otherwise")  that  a  zeaLous  prosecutor  might  cry 
to  argue  that  many  acts  fall  within  its  scope,  including 
(a)  blocking  post  offices  so  that  clerks  cannot  get  in 
to  register  19  and  20  year  olds,  or  (b)  filling  out 
registration  forms  while  knowing  that  you  are  not  19  and 
20  just  to  overburden  Che  system.  (For  more  detailed  in¬ 
formation  or.  possible  use  of  the  Act  and  other  Federal 
laws  against  anti-registration  protestors,  see  "N.L.G. 

Memo  --  Anti-Draft  Demonstrations"  obtainable  at  CARD) . 

0 :  How  would  an  actual  draft  begin? 

A:  r.ongress  would  have  to  pass  a  law- giving  the  President 
the  authority  to  begin  inductions. 

0 :  How  long  aft?r  a  draft  w.ns  passed  would  a  registrant  have 
to  make  his  claims  toe  dofor.nent  or  exemption? 

A:  Specific  plans  have  not  been  announced,  but  it  is  likely 
that  he  would  not  have  more  than  a  few  weeks  to  file 
claims.  The  Selective  Service  Act  still  recognizes 
exemptions  from  military  service  for  (1)  certain  mental 
and  physical  disqualifications,  (2)  hardship,  (3)  con¬ 
scientious  objection,  and  (•'*)  for  "regular  or  duly  ordained 
ministers  of  religion".  If  3  person  feels  he  would  be 
qualified  to  receive  such  exemptions  it  is  appropriate  for 
him  to  start  collecting  evidence  right  now.  He  shouLd  see 
a  qualified  counselor  or  lawyer  for  more  information.  He 
can  register  his  Intention  to  claim  conscientious  objoccor 
status  through  most  religious  denominations,  the  Central 
Committee  for  Conscientious  Objectors,  2208  South  St., 
Philadelphia,  PA  19146  or  the  National  Interreligious 
Service  Board  for  Conscientious  Objectors,  550  Washington 
Bldg.,  15th  and  New  York  Ave . ,  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 


Hi  e  pared  by :  Burry  Lynn,  hsq . 
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Selleclave 

SeirvSce 

Arocl  You _ 

What  is  the  Selective  Service  System? 

The  Selective  Service  System  is  the  government  agency 
which  drafts  people  into  the  military.  It  will  be  registering 
people  to  compile  a  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  people 
who  could  be  drafted. 

How  Will  Registration  Be  Done? 

Between  July  21,  1980  and  August  1,  1980,  men  born  in 
1960  and  1961  will  be  required  to  go  to  their  local  post  office 
and  fill  out  a  draft  registration  form.  Men  born  in  1962  will 
be  required  to  register  between  January  5  and  11,  1981.  Af¬ 
ter  that,  men  will  be  required  to  register  as  they  become  !3 
years  old. 

Is  Registration  Necessary? 

In  January,  Jimmy  Carter’s  Selective  Service  Director  wrote 
a  long  report  which  said  that  peacetime  registration  was 
“unnecessary”  for  our  military  preparedness.  One  week  lat¬ 
er,  Carter  decided  to  order  the  beginning  of  registration  as  a 
symbolic  show  of  strength. 

There  are  already  over  2  million  persons  on  active  military 
duty  and  over  a  million  more  in  the  Reserves.  If  there  was  a 
real  threat  to  our  country,  there  would  be  more  than 
enough  volunteers.  Registration  and  the  draft  are  needed 
when  the  government  wants  to  make  war  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  American  people  might  not  volunteer  to 
fight. 

Will  There  Be  a  Draft? 

Powerful  members  of  Congress  and  the  Military  are  already 
calling  for  a  peacetime  draft.  Congress  has  given  the  Selec- 
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tive  Service  money  to  select  and  train  local  draft  board 
members— the  people  who  will  decide  who  is  drafted. 

If  registration  is  a  success,  there  will  almost  certainly  be  at¬ 
tempts  to  bring  back  the  draft  after  the  November  elections. 

What  About  War? 

Peacetime  drafts  have  always  been  followed  by  war.  Jimmy 
Carter  announced  the  beginning  of  registration  at  the  same 
time  he  announced  that  he  would  go  to  war  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  over  oil,  if  necessary.  A  peacetime  draft  gives  the  Pres¬ 
ident  the  power  to  go  to  war  with  very  little  say  from  Con¬ 
gress  or  the  American  people.  The  war  in  Vietnam,  which 
cost  over  50,000  American  deaths,  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  draft. 

What  If  You  Don’t  Register? 

Failing  to  register  is  a  criminal  offense.  If  you  do  not  register 
you  are  subject  to  a  possible  prison  sentence  of  five  years 
and  a  possible  fine  of  $10,000.  If  you  do  register,  you  could 
be  drafted  and  sent  to  war.  Thousands  of  young  men  have 
pledged  that  they  will  not  register  because  they  believe  reg¬ 
istration  is  the  first  step  to  war. 

What  If  You  Register  Late? 

Late  registration  is  a  criminal  offense  with  the  same  penalty 
as  not  registering.  In  the  past,  late  registrants  have  been 
prosecuted  and  convicted. 

What  If  You  Move? 

The  law  requires  you  to  tell  the  Selective  Service  System 
every  time  you  move.  If  you  do  not,  you  could  be 
prosecuted. 

What  If  a  Draft  Begins? 

The  draft  is  a  basic  violation  of  freedom.  It  allows  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  take  control  of  individual  lives  and  force  them 
into  a  war.  If  you  are  drafted,  here  is  what  you  will  lose: 

□  The  right  to  live  and  work  where  you  wish. 
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□  The  right  to  travel,  or  not,  as  you  choose. 

□  The  right  to  marry  and  raise  a  family  or  live  with  other 
individuals  of  your  choice. 

□  The  right  to  many  forms  of  political  protest  and  free 
speech. 

Who  Would  Be  Most  Likely  To  Be  Called  In 
The  Event  of  a  Draft? 

The  draft  has  always  discriminated  against  the  poor  and  mi¬ 
norities.  People  who  have  money  or  power  have  always 
been  able  to  get  out  of  a  draft.  They  take  advantage  of  spe¬ 
cial  loopholes  in  the  draft  system. 

How  Can  You  Make  a  Decision  About 
Registration? 

There  are  draft  counselors  around  the  country  who  can 
help  you  come  to  your  own  decision.  To  find  a  qualified 
counselor  in  your  area,  contact  CARD  at  the  address 
below. 

How  Can  You  Protest  Registration? 

CARD  is  asking  people,  young  and  old,  men  and  women,  to 
register  against  the  draft.  Go  to  the  post  office  and  buy  a  10 
cent  postcard.  On  the  back  write,  “I  am  registering  against 
the  draft.”  Include  your  name  and  address.  Mail  to  CARD  at 
the  address  below. 

CARD  will  take  the  postcards  sent  from  around  the  country 
and  show  Jimmy  Carter  how  many  Americans  oppose  regis¬ 
tration  and  the  draft. 

If  you  are  draft  age  and  decide  to  register,  you  can  also 
write  to  CARD  and  ask  for  a  special  "sticker”  which  you 
can  put  on  your  registration  form  to  tell  the  government 
that  you  are  registering  under  protest. 

What  Else  Can  You  Do? 

Join  a  local  CARD  group  in  your  area.  Form  your  own  if 
there  is  none. 
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What  Is  CARD? 

The  Committee  Against  Registration  and  the  Draft  is  a  coa¬ 
lition  of  over  50  national  peace,  civil  rights,  womens,  stu¬ 
dents,  religious,  and  political  organizations  working  together 
against  registration  and  the  draft. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION:  Committee  Against 

Registration 
and  the  Draft  (CARD) 
245  Second  Street,  N.E. 
Washington,  D.C.  20002 
Phone:  202,  547-4340 


Published  by 
CARD 

245  SECOND  STREET.  N  E. 

WASHINGTON.  D  C.  20002  Inlortnalion  Brochure  No  l  July  I<180 
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<rya  Now  drop  your  postcard  in  the 
mail.  We’ll  add  it  to  all  the  other  anti-drutt  cards 
we’ve  received  om  all  across  America  and  show 
President  Jimmy  Carter  just  how  many  Americans 
oppose  registration  and  the  dratt.  Needless  to  say, 
the  more  cards  sent  to  C.A.R.D.  the  better. 


/% 


s  AnSrBiaft  tod. 


Ua  During  the  summer  of  W80,  every 
American  male  aged  nineteen  and  twenty  will  be 
forced— under  threat  of  imprisonment—  to  go  to 
the  local  post  olfice  and  register  lor  the  draft.  But 
anyone,  inale  or  female,  can  registei  jguinst  the 
draft,  no  mailer  how  old  they  are. 


<P> 


_____  All  you  need  to  do  is  go  to  your 
local  post  office  and  buy  a  regular  pre-stamped 
postcard.  On  the  back,  write  "I  am  registering 
af-tunu  the  draft."  Include  your  name  and  address. 
On  the  Horn,  wine  "C.A.R.D.,  245  Second  St. 
NE,  Washington,  D  C.  2UU02." 


n 

***",  ? pi  When  you  register  against  the  draft, 
urge  your  friends  to  do  the  same.  Together,  wo 
can  heat  this  challenge  to  our  basic  liberties  ;usd 
traditions.  If  you  can’t  buy  a  postcard,  write  a 
letter  instead.  But  whatever  you  do,  make  sure  you 
register  uguinsr  .he  dratt  now! 

Afa/Nsr_ 

~Ttfe  draft' 

Sill  far*v\_. 

Ho  Lt  !rO\-h^  St . 

/V-e>-  1 

L!t 02-  • 


Ilex's  _ si" - ID  - Sino  - »'I 

IU  help  PM  fo»  fOtti  c*mp4it*  tli«  drill. 

_ Send  me  mfuinioitoft  abuui  the  itgii  tiaiu*  of 

diaf(-«fc  irpuidWi. 

Nifflt  _ 

4dd<cu _  —  -- 


Cut 


Suit 


C.A.U.D.  Centircitse  Agra*  tlasLUratren  *i  fcsBi 

2^.5  Second  ,c;iun9tCfl,i).C2£0lr2 

C.A.U.D.  is  a  snallli...!  "I  5"  Ii.moiul  a.  ••  .rations  opposed  10  rnt.sl.auon  and  >he  draft. 
f'ici'.rcJ  to  Public  •!.  IX  l  "‘vl.  Nan  tutu  i>." 
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Regisitralion 
Met  By 
Nationwide 
Pretests 

from  |i»lv  to  August  2.  the  U  S  gov¬ 
ernment  irtc  l  to  conduct  a  registration  of 
men  born  m  '  <60  and  1%1  During  those 
two  weeks  eejrf*  4  million  men  were  re¬ 
quired  bs  law  'o  go  to  4  t  i  Post  Ottice 
and  comple’e  a  form  indicating  where 
they  could  be  located  m  the  event  ot  a 
draft 

The  first  Jjv  ot  registration— -Monday. 
July  2 1  —saw  protest  actions  ol  all  Winds  at 
post  ollices  ail  across  the  country  Listed 
and  described  below  are  the  activities 
CARO  heat  cl  about  —through  reports  1 1  om 
local  ann-drj  t  groups  and  newspaper  ar¬ 
ticles.  We  make  no  claim  that  this  listing  is 
complete 

The  national  CARD  office  was  kept  busv 
during  the  'wo  weeks.  Wc  distributed 
750.000  bMK^ures  titled  Selective  Ser¬ 
vice  and  You  to  78  groups  in  36  states. 
ISO  000  I  Am  Registering  Under  Protest  ' 
stickers,  and .  '  COO  pamphlet",  titled  Ques¬ 
tions  jnd  Ai  **vers  About  Drjrt  Registra¬ 
tion.  Our  Registration  Against  the 
Dralt”  postcard  campaign  hjs  produced 
over  60.000  postcards  with  more  still  arriv¬ 
ing  every  dav 

This  level  ot  response  from  around  the 
country  is  ve's  evening  to  us  although  at 
times  overwhelming?  We  hope  ih.it  with 
this  report  o»  actions  during  the  retpsira- 


_ Northeast _ 

Maine 

Augusta,  rally  on  Statehouse  lawn. 

Rhode  Island  * 

Providence  'oCks  on  the  fr.snt  doors  ol 
10  area  post  ottices  were  tilled  with  giue. 
•orcing  oi heals  to  use  back  doors  to  enter 
news  conference  held  urging  non-reg- 
•stralion  roily  and  teatletting  Jl  mam 
post  office. 

Connecticut 

Hertford:  24-hour  vigil  outside  mam 
post  office  8  people  arrested  lor  al¬ 
legedly  trying  to  prevent  others  from 
entering. 

Watcrbury  Prayer  service  on  post 
office  steps  followed  l>v  picketing  and 
leadening  SSS  oitu  ial  was  reported  as 
telling  ihc  press  he  thought  aniitfraft 
counselling  was  illegal 

Massachusetts 

Outfon  rallies  at  various  locations  on 
PROUSTS  ce  4 


Although  the  Selective  'service  system 
had  insisted  that  no  statistics  on  reg'ttra- 
non  would  be  available  tor  «uvs.  the 
growing  pressure  from  annot  jtr  -organu**- 
lions  and  media  reports  mas>,ve  non- 
compliance  forced  the  io  say 
something. 

On  September  4  SS5  Door*  >*  :i»*r  iard 
Rosfkor  held  a  press  confer er.  i>  i  ‘aim  a 
93";.  registration  rate  h»*  used  a  p<  puM- 
non  base  ot  3.880. 000  men  •■quued  to 
register  and  said  that  3,5*3  1a7  had 
registered. 

In  additon.  Rostkcr  announced  that  a 
"random  sample"  of  1-m-rod  'rum  j  base 
of  1.5  million  forms  had  showed  rn.it  only 
VB’Y.  registered  as  conscientious  oojec- 
tors  or  registered  under  protest  Although 
he  refused  to  call  the  registration  j  suc¬ 
cess.  he  was  clearly  pleased  with  rhe 
results. 

5ever.il  hours  after  the  >SS  :»rr>»  con¬ 
ference.  C  ARD  held  ns  own  ,sr»-s>  confer¬ 
ence  to  respond  to  the  ann. um<  ement. 
Among  the  points  made  t>v  <  VRO  m  <  hal- 
lengmg  the  figures: 

•  False  names  and  address v  wi  re  not 
removed  from  the  total  r *  iiums  giv* 
Ser  HOW  M  \N>  4 


The  Committee  against  registration  and  th.e  ~raxt 
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Notes  from  CARD  . . . 


Thjnk  v  cut's  are  due  to  the  many 
volgntvt'i^  who  worked  hours  and  hours 
during  the  summer  to  help  us  do  things 
we  d  dreamed  of  in  terms  ot  outreach  and 
response  to  the  jntidralt  movement  .  to 

those  who  have  contributed  financially  tn 
appreciation  for  your  generosity  which 
has  allowed  us  to  continue  our  important 
work.  This  newsletter  is  a  product  ot  sour 
support  and  to  Henry  G'bson  and  Ben 
Tousley  for  the  work  tnev  did  to  make  the 
PSA's  an  important  part  Qt  the  registration 
period. 

•  •  • 

The  monthly  meeting  or  the  national 
CARO  coalition  will  be  he'd  Sunday.  Oc¬ 
tober  19.  11:00  am  to  j.OOpm.  Methodist 
Building,  too  Maryland  Ase  \i  ash- 
ington.  DC.  Although  mainly  involving 
the  na  i  ional  or  ganiz  anont  w  hich  are  mt  mber  s 
of  CARD,  the  meeting  is  open  to  local 
groups  and  interested  individuals  who 
wish  to  attend. 

•  «  « 

Speaker  jvj./jO/e  Charlie  Campbell. 
People  Against  the  Draft.  Box  36.  £j*t  Ca¬ 
lais  VT  05650.  <8021  456-7456.  is  available  to 
speak  or  assist  m  antidratt  activities  »n  the 
Northeast  and  mid-Atlantic  states.  He 
needs  a  place  to  sleep  and  motorcycle 
travel  costs 

•  •  i 

For  materials  to  aid  the  antidralt  move¬ 
ment  m  outreach  and  understanding  ot 

/esbian  and  gay  men’s  issues,  and  for  in¬ 
formation  on  the  draft  for  gavs>  lesbians, 
contact:  Baltimore  lesbians  and  Cav  Men 
Against  the  Draft.  403  East  31st  Street.  Bal¬ 
timore  MO  2121B  or  Cays  Against  the 
Draft.  2160  Lake  Street.  San  Francisco  CA 
94121. 


published  h«  CARO, 
the  Committee  Against 
Registration  and  the  Oralt 

Second  Street  Nt 
Washington.  DC  .’OOflZ 
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W uan  ««»»|M»nie  won  f  *Kli 


•  •  An UD RAFT  •  *13  SEH*  OCT  90 


A  summer-long  effort  at  community 
organizing  arounu  peace  issues,  iuruva/ 
Summer  will  culminate  with  events  around 
fhe  country  on  the  weekend  ot  October 
24-26.  ActiviUi-s  during  National  Anti- 
draft  Week  could  build  toward  this  week¬ 
end  as  a  way  of  relating  the  draft  to  broad¬ 
er  issues  of  militarism  and  disarmament. 
For  more  information,  contact:  Mobiliza¬ 
tion  for  Survival.  JbOl  locust  Walk.  Phila¬ 
delphia  PA  19104 

•  •  • 

Speakers  Bureau  Over  80  women  and 
men  from  28  states  are  available  to  speak 
to  vour  group  or  on  vour  campus  Topics 
include  resistance  to  thedrjit  andrelafed 
peacemaking  areas.  Tor  a  free  copy  or  the 
1990-61  FOR  >peak<*rs  Bureau,  write: 
Dan  Ebener,  Feilowsnip of  Reconciliation, 
Box  271.  NvaCk  NV  109b0. 


Draff  roun»cfmgmfofm.i'<  m  Newslet¬ 
ter  and  memos  irom  the  V  ■  '  '■»«*  s**rut  e 
Ijw  Panel  ot  los  Angeles  ’911  Aushue 
Boulevard,  los  Angeles  c.  \  luuv 
Newsletter  irom  CCCO-l\esi*-»n  Region. 
1251  Second  Avc.,  San  rfjncixd  CA 
94122.  .  Manual  and  memos  from  NI$B- 
CO.  550  Washington  BuiUjmg.  IS  and 
New  York  Ave..  NIV  v.  ^hincion  DC 
2000S  .  ,CCCO.220BSouihSr  Philadel¬ 
phia  PA  19146.  (For  specific  lists  m  .i.  jila- 
ble  materials  and  cost  comae  1 1 iu*  groups 
listed. ) 


Regronj/  jntuirMt  com  «•»  Q<  tober 
18-19  m  Boston  M  A  G>n '  j<  •  *t  \  \RD  11 
Carden  St  .  Cambridge  M  s  »h  Oc¬ 
tober  24-25  >n  Pittsburg*  \  >  ontjet 
Pittsburgh  CARD,  4401  Sir  Ave  Pitts¬ 
burgh  PA  1S213. 


Religious  Leaders  Oppose 
Registration 


On  Sunday.  July  20.  36  national  religious 
leaders  issued  "A  Religious  Call  10  Con¬ 
science”  urging  American  young  men  to 
consider  Seriously  the  moral  implications 
of  registration  tot  the  dralt  .” 

Inan  impassioned  appeal  the  group  of  7 
bishops.  10  denominational  heads,  and  19 
leadersof  national  religious  organizations 
spoke  out  against  the  continued  at¬ 
tempts  to  militarize  the  American  con¬ 
science.”  Their  statement  identified  regis¬ 
tration  as  the  first  step  to  a  draft  mobili¬ 
zation  which  brings  the  danger  ot  war. 

The  list  of  signers  io  ihe  statement  cut 
widely  across  denominational  Jmos  and 
also  included  Black  and  I  iisparnc  religious 
leaders.  They  emphasized  the  paint  uljr 
vulnerability  ot  poor  and  minority  vourh 
who  ‘‘serve  in  disproportionate  numbers 
whether  in  pea«  e  or  at  war”  while  white 


midd'e-class  draftees  nnd  educjfional 
and  other  exemptions 

The  staimenr  pledges  .osturjl  sup¬ 
port''  to  those  who  opr  tor  nonregistra¬ 
tion  because  ot  conscience  it  .is*»  urges 
young  people  to  consiuc-r  .  .»ns»  .fndous 
obtrnor  status  and  »uggi-»s  ’Mat  tnev  in¬ 
dicate  this  preference  die  >ek*ttive 
Service  registration  lorms 

Finally,  the  religious  V.ulrrs  ^  ail  on 
those  m  positions  of  power  t«»  .  onstder 
whether  war  preparations  jttninpiish 
"true  national  security  as  opposed  to  so¬ 
cial  or  economic  justice 

for  further  information  including  the 
full  text  ot  the  statement  <  uniai  ? 
Religious  Task  Force 
Mobilization  tor  Survival 
19H  Broadway 
New  York.  NY  100  J8 
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Card  vs.  SSS  ora  Asrwaves 


by  Sen  lousier 

Whitt*  Selective  Service  tumbled  through 
itsdfaluugtsMaiion  advertising  last  month. 
CARO  wa\  launching  a  successful  nation¬ 
wide  campaign  to  air  public  service  an¬ 
nouncements  advei using  dratt  counsell¬ 
ing  and  information  services. 

Well-known  celebrities  Lily  Tomlin 
("Nine  to  I ivc").  IcVar  Burton  ("Roots  "). 
Martin  Sheen  t"  Apocalypse  Now  "t.  Hen¬ 
ry  Gibson  ("laugh-ln  and  Nashville 
Mike  fan  ell  and  Susan  Ri¬ 

chardson  «  "fight  is  Enough  ">  contributed 
spots  on  taped  PSA’s  wmch  were  distrib¬ 
uted  to  radio  stations  across  the  country 
Conceived  and  produced  bv  Henry  Gib¬ 
son.  the  tapes  encouraged  drait-age  per¬ 
sons  to  get  all  the  facts  aoout  >SS  and 
alternatives  from  a  non  government 
source 

The  campaign  s  success  hinged  on  the 
Mreil-urgjnt/ed  network  of  CARO  local 
coma*  ts  who  urgea  stations  in  their  towns 
and  ones  to  use  the  tapes  and  not  to 
cooperate  with  the  SSS  campaign,  tn  the 
weeks  before  registration  began.  22B 
tapes  were  sent  to  antidratt  groups  and 
radio  stations  m  JJ  states  Many  commun¬ 
ity  and  college  stations  hetoed  duplicate  . 
the  tapes  and  manv  stations  called  CARD 
direcdv  lor  tapes  Several  stations  decided 
to  advertise  neither  SSS  nor  CARO  tapes, 
while  some  ran  only  the  CARO  PSA's. 

Columnist  Roger  Simon  o»  the  Chicago 
Sun- Times  wrote  an  article  about  the 
CARO  campaign  which  was  syndicated  in 
numerous  other  newspapers.  This  result¬ 
ed  in  several  thousand  letters  irom  poten¬ 
tial  registrants  to  CARO  as  well  as  addi¬ 
tional  interest  from  broadcast  media. 

Airplay  of  the  Selective  Service  ads  was 
sporty  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  A 
study  done  bv  the  New  York  Public  inter¬ 
est  Research  Group  found  that  only  slight¬ 
ly  more  than  half  of  the  New  York  state 
radio  and  TV  stations  surveved  had  even 
received  any  material  from  the  SSS  five 
days  before  registration  was  to  begin.  The 
study  concluded  that  "as  a  result  of  a 
combination  of  poor  publicity  and  hur¬ 
ried  planning,  tens  ol  thousands  of  young 
Americans  may  be  indictable  felons 
through  no  fjult  of  their  own  " 

CARD  s  tapes  /  which  cost  a  total  of  only 
1700)  wen*  part  of  j  larger  etfort  to  coun¬ 
ter  the  1200.000  SSS  campaign  on  radio 
and  television  Attacking  the  SSS  ads  as 
misleading.  <  ontroversul  and  r  anally  ster¬ 
eotyped.  I  ARO  Chair  Barry  Lynn  ami  sev¬ 
eral  nation jl  civil  rights  organizations 
successfully  appealed  to  network  presi¬ 
dents  to  hjvc  an  especially  offensive  ad 
removed  from  the  air.  Anndraft  organiz¬ 
ers  aroimtl  the  c  ountry  sent  written  PSA’s 
to  local  stations  and  asked  them  not  to 


cooperate  with  the  government's  request 
for  free  ume  tn  advertise  a  program  that 
could  hardly  be  considered  a  public 
service  ” 

"With  iust  a  fraction  of  the  funds  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  was  given,  we  were  able  to 
mobilize  our  forces  to  prevent  them  from 
using  the  auwaves  unchallenged.  "  Lynn 
said  Local  anndraft  groups  have  now  es¬ 
tablished  good  media  relations  m  many 
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parts  of  the  country  and  >jn  expect  the 
media  s  cooperation  m  »h*  uiHuv 

Any  groups  or  organize' s  who  distrib¬ 
uted  tapes  to  radio  station*  jre  jiked.  d 
they  have  not  already  done  *o.  '«« send  a 
list  of  the  stations  that  ran  m.-  *4|*rs  to  the 
CARO  office. 

;8en  TouylCY  coordinated  the  s.  \KD  PSA 
campii&ni 
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Democrats  Against  the  Draft 


jt  MARGOLIES u 


The  week  before  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  convention  began  m  New  York 
City,  negotiators  tor  President  Jimmv  Car¬ 
ter  and  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  reached  a 
compromise  on  registration  in  the  party 
platform  The  amended  platform  con¬ 
tinued  to  oppose  a  peacetime  draft,  but 
did  not  oppose  registration. 

tn  response,  a  number  ot  antidratt  acti¬ 
vists  within  the  Democratic  Party  decided 
to  use  the  vehicle  ot  a  Vice-Presidential 
nomination  to  raise  the  issue  at  the  con¬ 
vention.  Calling  themselves  'Democrat* 
Against  the  Draft. "  thev  begancirculating 
nominating  pennons  as  the  convention 
began.  The  person  to  be  nominated  was 
Patricia  Simon,  a  Gold  Star  Mother 
and  anndraft  activist  from  Newton. 
Massachusetts. 

Collecting  the  signatures  of  10  percent 
of  the  convention  delegates  (JJ4  people) 
was  difficult.  Out  a  few  minutes  before  the 
deadline,  the  neressary  number  had 
signed  ans)  the  pennons  were  submitted. 

I  he  hard  work  and  long  hours  ot  dedicat¬ 


ed  volunteers  had  paid  o*f 

At  S  00  on  Thursday.  \ugu>t  14.  Rep. 
Ted  Weiss  (D-NY)  took  me  :>odium  in 
Madison  Square  Garden  *o  place  Pat  . 
name  m  nomination.  He  w,.*  tmiowed  bv 
Ben  Meskm.  a  20-year  old  i  far.ttwrsire Col¬ 
lege  student,  who  gave  .i  vmoncimg 
speech,  finally.  Pat  spoke-  nr  her  exper¬ 
iences  and  belief  that  the  draft  would  in¬ 
evitably  lead  to  war.  She  then  declined 
the  nomination. 

Although  the  speeches  took  place  in 
the  afternoon,  thus  getting  no  media  cov¬ 
erage,  those  who  participated  n  me  work 
felt  n  was  worthwhile  to  to*  'he  delegates 
and  party  officials  hear  ot  <t?att  opposi¬ 
tion.  later  that  evening,  when  president 
Carter  spoke  of  draft  registration  js  .moot 
his  accomplishments,  he  wj*  inuml  bv 
me  delegates— -perhaps  a  result  of  the 
issue  being  brought  to  then  attention. 


Protests 

from  pay*  f 

7/19,  7/21  jnd  7/26  7/21  demonstra- 

non*  at  8  *re*  post  office*  100  people 
v4(-,n  4i  2  post  offices,  9  tested  4t  the 
main  post  office  -  •  ■  picketung  and  leatlet- 
ting  throughoui  the  two  weeks  .  Cam¬ 
bridge  post  ofnce  doted  down  by  200 
demonstrators  on  6/1. 

Creenfie/d  9  men  ind  women,  includ¬ 
ing  a  Vietnam  veteran  and  a  Vietnam-era 
resister  linked  arms  and  sat  down  in  front 
Of  post  office  Poors  aii  were  arrested. 

Northampton  funeral  procession  led 
by  an  Uncle  Sain  figure  with  other  dem¬ 
onstrators  wearing  black  robes,  carrying  a 
coffin  and  accompanied  by  a  slow 
drumbeat. 

New  York 

Long  itland:  leafletting,  picketing  and 
counseling  at  20  post  offices. 

New  York  City:  the  week  before  regis¬ 
tration  began,  two  postal  clerks  filed  suit 
seeking  relief  from  having  to  conduct  reg¬ 
istrations  . . .  picket  at  mam  post  office  on 
7/2 1  with  several  hundred  people  on  the 
steps  and  another  100  inside,  forcing 
would-be  registrants  to  step  over  them .  . 
rally  Monday  evening  attended  by  over 
3000  people  filling  part  of  Broadway. 

Rochester  demonstrations  at  different 
'ppst  offices  on  7/21,  7/26  and  6/2. 

fenntykaftia 

trie:  all-night  Vrgi^at  mam  post  office 
the  night  before  registration  began  fol¬ 
lowed  by  demonstration  7/it^ 
fhtladtlphia:  7/21  march  and  raUy  of 
500  people  from  mam  post  office  to  jfK 
Pfaaa. 

Pittsburgh;  the  night  before  registra¬ 
tion,  three  post  offices  painted  with 
"Don't  Register  for  World  War  111"  mes¬ 
sages  . . .  demonstrations  and  information 
tables  at  several  post  offices ...  8/1  teach- 
in  at  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Now  Jersey 

Newark  7/19  rally  at  •  city  park  .  . 
antidraft  demonstrators  joined  by  a  group 
of  workers  protesting  the  Ideal  Toy  Com¬ 
pany  ...  a  joint  program  dealing  with 
racism,  the  draft,  unemployment  and 
working  conditions  was  held  .  .  leaflet- 
ting  and  counselling  at  several  post  offices 
during  two  weeks. 

Maryland 

Baltimore.  7/21  rally  and  picket  line  at 
main  post  office ...  4  people  dragged  out 
of  the  post  oil  ice  by  postal  inspectors. 

In  addition  to  the  ones  described,  ac¬ 
tions  were  held  at  post  offices  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cities' 

Maine:  Bar  Harbor 

Vermont:  Montpelier,  Burlington.  Brat* 
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ileboro.  PtamfiekJ 

New  Hampshire  Ph  mouth.  Manchester 
Connecticut;  New  Haven 
Massachusetts;  Amherst.  Springfield, 
Holyoke.  Chicopee 
New  York;  Buffalo.  Ceneseo.  Syracuse 
Pennsylvania:  Lancaster 
New  Jersey:  Camden 

The  Colonies _ 


District  of  Columbia 

7  19  rally  ot  several  hundred  people  m 
Cafavette  Park  near  White  House  7/21 
civil  disobedience  at  National  Headquar¬ 
ters  of  Selective  Service  w nen  20  people 
sat  down  in  front  ol  fhe  mam  entrance 
anu  began  reading  the  names  of  men 
killed  m  Vietnam  .  7/21  pickets  and 
leafletting  at  IS  city  post  offices. 

Puerto  Rico 

San  fuan:  two  post  offices  bombed 
group  claiming  responsibility  called  it  "an 
operation  of  denunciation  against  the 
imposition  of  obligatory  military  registra- 
non  on  the  part  of  the  Yankee 
government." 

South 


Virginia 

Harrisonburg;  informational  leafletting 
throughout  two  weeks  .  worship  service 
at  main  post  office  on  hnal  day  .  -  -  several 
public  non-registrants. 

Norfolk:  man  on  active  duty  m  U  S 
Navy  joined  picket  Ime  in  uniform,  carry¬ 
ing  sign  reading  ‘The  spirit  of  this  country 
i«  totally  adverse  to  a  large  military  force. 
Thomas  Jefferson." 

Weal  Virginia 

Morgantown.  7$  people  picketed  at 
main  post  office  .  evening  forum  with 
film  ‘‘Hearts  and  Minds.  ’  \ 

Georgia 

Atlanta:  march  and  rally  of  200  people 
called  "largest  antiwar  demonstration  m 
Atlanta  in  the  last  8  years"  .  leaMcttmg. 
information  fables  and  guerilla  theater  at 
post  office. 

Arkansas 

little  Rock:  picket  line  at  mam  post  of¬ 
fice  with  protestors  wearing  fatigues  and 
gas  masks,  carrying  signs  protesting  “The 
Death  Lottery." 

Alabama 

Mobile:  picket  line  and  leaflettmg  al 
mam  post  office. 

Florida 

Orfando:  demonstrations  at  three  post 


offices. 

yiamr  rally  and  leaflettmg  throughout 
two  yveekt. 

Kentucky 

loujswtie;  7/21  demonstration  of  60 
people  outitde  mam  post  ottu- 
Lexington;  VZ1  demonstr anon  jt  down¬ 
town  post  office  followed  by  leaf  letting 
. . .  evening  forum  at  local  church 

Teiai 

Syv/in  •  7/18  rally  at  Umversnv  ot  Texas 
campus. . .  7/21  rally  at  federal  P'sra  4 
people  arrested  for  locking  arms  »n  front 
ot  the  registration  counter  and  re*u*»ng  to 
leave  .  draft  counselling  cen;»*<  upened 
Dallas  7/21  demonstration  a<  irjm  sta¬ 
tion  where  President  Carter  ar  ri*tu  to  ad¬ 
dress  a  Democratic  f  und-raiser  people 
with  anti-registration  signs  also  *n«ble 
along  the  motorcade  route. 

Other  actions  across  the  South  included: 

Virginia.  Charlottesville.  Leesburg.  New¬ 
port  News.  Richmond.  Roanoke 
West  Virginia:  Charleston 
North  Carolina:  Raleigh.  Winston-Salem, 
Chapel  Hill,  Durham 
Tennessee:  Knoxville.  Nashville 
Florida:  Gamosvillo.  Tampa,  St  Petersburg 
Alabama:  Birmingham 
Louisiana  New  Orleans 
Texas:  Houston,  San  Antonio 

Midwest  _ 


Ohio 

Cifl<in«(i:  7/1g  prm«  conference  it 
feoerahftmlding  .  7/21  rilly  al  ISO  peo¬ 
ple  M  mampOM  office 

Cleveland:  rally  people  it  pom 

office  .  four  men  burned  -regitiration 
form  two  drift  countelling  teuton, 
mended  by  50  and  75  people. 

Co/umbu,.  7/19 held  *11  Ohio  Anttdfin 
Conference  .  7/21  proieti  n  federal 

Building  .  Mid-Ohio  life  Commun.ty 
handcuffed  ihemtelve*  to  coflin  in  lobby 
and  poured  blood  on  regtti ration  totmt.  7 
people  arreMed. 

Michigan 

Ann  Arbor:  7/21  rally  of  BOO  people  on 
II apt  ol  Federal  Building  )  jnetuvtl  j^r 
tit-in  ai  pot l  ollice  .  houte  itntt  iR*. 
tueei  from  poti  office  uted  lor  countering 

Detroit:  7/21  picket  line  jnd  'jilt  ji 
mam  port  office. . .  iwoconleiencet  held 
10  dttcuti  organizing  againtt  the  dr  ail 
Hep.  lohn  Conyert  gave  hit  houte  tor 
cou fuelling  tesnom. 

lit)  noil 

Chicago:  7/21  rally  ol  J00  people 
aml-dri/t  picket, reported  to  outnumber 
See  PROlfSrs  (uve  9 
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From  fanuary  until  the  present,  a  strong 
anti-draft  movement  has  grown  up  around 
the  country.  Through  trying  to  stop  regis¬ 
tration  <n  Congress  and  in  the  protests 
against  the  start  of  registration,  more  and 
more  people  have  become  involved  in, 
the  struggle  against  registration  and  the 
draft.  This  struggle  has  just  begun.  In  Jan¬ 
uary  of  1901  there  will  be  another  week  of 
registration  for  young  men  born  in  1962, 
registration  will  then  take  place  as  men 
become  16.  M  soon  as  the  new  Congress 
is  seated,  we  expect  bills  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  calling  for  a  return  to  the  actual 
draft. 

With  this  situation  in  mind,  local  anti¬ 
draft  organizers  met  m  Washington  DC 
and  San  Francisco  CA  and  called  for  a 
"National  Antidraft  Week."  A  week  of 
coordinated  actions  around  'he  country 
was  seen  as  the  best  way  to  continue 
building  a  stronger  movement. 

1  he  wee*  of  October  12-10  was  chosen 
at  it  would  be  late  enough  for  most 
schools  to  ne  back  in  session,  but  early 
enough  tor  publicity  around  tne  election 
not  to  overshadow  it.  The  week  should 
provide  a  concrete  way  to  reinvolve  stu¬ 
dents  m  the  ongoing  movement.  Elec¬ 
tions  m  early  November  will  have  politi¬ 
cians  looking  to  see  what  people  are 
thinking  about.  A  strong  and  well-public- 
ized  antidr  ait  week  will  let  them  see  what 
is  ahead  d  they  do  try  to  reinstate  the 
draft,  in  many  places,  a  variety  ot  activities 
will  be  planned  during  the  week  with  a 
culminating  event  or  rally  on  Saturday. 
October  10 

Several  themes  lor  activities  during  the 
week  have  been  suggested,  first,  cele¬ 


brate  the  failure  of  registration.  The  SSS  is 
on  the  defensive— trying  to  explain  why 
they  did  not  reach  the  90%  compliance 
rate  they  had  predicted.  Whatever  the  ac¬ 
tual  figures  are.  it  i*  dear  that  hundreds  ol 
thousands  ol  young  men  refused  to  regis¬ 
ter.  On  the  more  serious  side,  militarism 
and  preparations  tor  war  are  increasing 
daily.  The  threat  of  a  draft  and  U  S.  mil¬ 
itary  action  somewhere  m  the  world  is 
very  teal.  Out  activities  and  growing 
strength  are  important  m  stopping  this 
from  happening. 

CARD  is  now  a  coalition  of  54  national 
organizations  working  with  a  network  of 
over  400  local  groups  around  the  country 
Our  hope  is  that  national  and  local  organ¬ 
izations  will  organize  many  activities  dur¬ 
ing  this  week.  We  have  prepared  ihis 
guide  to  provide  suggestions  of  possible 
activities,  it  cannot  include  every  possibil¬ 
ity.  but  we  hope  the  suggestions  will  give 
you  some  ideas.  Your  imagination,  crea¬ 
tivity,  and  determination  will  be  what 


makes  the  week  a  success 
Existing  groupt:  Think  about  »our  con¬ 
tacts  and  activities  to  this  pomt  what 
would  be  a  good  next  step  ’or  your 
group/  What  type  of  action  will  reach  new 
people  and  help  vour  group  continue  to 
growl  One  of  the  most  important  oomts 
tor  an  already  functioning  jniiOr  jrr  group 
is  to  consider  the  typeot  activities  mat  will 
keep  the  group  together  whre  reaching 
out  to  new  people  m  different  onsti- 
tuencies.  The  key  to  staying  together  as  a 
group  is  making  concrete  plans  tor  new 
activities.  An  organization  usually  stays 
together  over  the  work  it  ooes.  not  what  it 
talks  about. 

Starting  a  new  group  Wanning  and  carry¬ 
ing  our  a  concrete  activity  tor  National 
Antidratt  Week  is  a  good  way  to  build  a 
new  group  i tom  the  bottom  up.  the  first 
task  is  educational— raise  the  issue  of  the 
draft  in  your  community  through  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  leadening,  posters,  articles  m  lo¬ 
cal  papers,  broadcast  media,  etc  in  this 
publicity  work  combine  basic  arguments 
and  facts  about  the  draft  and  a  plan  to 
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implement  concrete  activities  during  ihe 

week. 

The  next  step  is  to  call  and  publicize  a 
meeting.  Again.  use  leatlet*  posters,  news 
articles  and  have  the  meeting  announced 
on  local  broadcast  media.  Invite  local  or¬ 
ganizations  including  churches,  unions, 
service  clubs,  women's  groups,  civic  or¬ 
ganizations.  student  groups,  and  others 
who  might  be  interested.  At  the  meeting 
explain  the  basics  of  opposing  the  draft. 
Answer  and  discuss  whatever  questions 
may  be  raised. 

If  you  find  a  core  group  committed  to 
ongoing  work,  right  at  the  first  meeting 
you  can  begin  to  choose  and  plan  activi¬ 
ties  for  Antidraft  Week.  If  this  meeting 
doesn't  produce  enough  committed  peo¬ 
ple  to  plan  e*en  a  single,  simple  activity, 
call  another  for  soon  afterward  before 
you  break  up.  Then  approach  organiza¬ 
tions  and  individuals  who  did  not  attend 
and  try  to  put  together  a  different  group¬ 
ing  for  the  next  meeting. 

When  a  group  of  people  committed  to 
some  kind  of  activity  comes  together,  you 
can  use  these  basic  steps  to  decide  what  to 
do.  Choose  an  activity  realistically.  Keep 
in  mind  your  human  and  material  resour¬ 
ces.  Break  each  activity  down,  for  exam- 
pie,  finding  a  place  to  hold  it,  publicity, 
gathering  materials,  coordination,  etc. 
Assign  these  tasks  to  people  or  commit¬ 
tees.  An  overall  coordinator  to  assure  that 
the  parts  do  produce  a  whole  is  a  good 
idea. 


Suggestions  for  Activities  in 
Your  Community 

It  is  our  feeling  that  organizing  against 
the  threat  of  a  new  draft  should  have  two 
main  goals  at  this  time— to  educate  the 
public  and  visibly  to  demonstrate  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  draft.  Some  of  the  ideas  below 
emphasize  one  or  the  other  of  these 
goals.  The  most  effective  tactics  will  be 
those  which  accomplish  both. 


Community  Events 

O  Organize  a  petition  drive  This  will  help 
your  organization  by  getting  the  names 
and  addresses  oi  local  antidratt  suppor¬ 
ters.  and  can  be  used  to  apply  pressure  on 
political  figures.  If  you  get  a  large  number 
of  signatures,  arrange  tor  a  public  presen¬ 
tation  to  local  or  national  office-holders 
or  candidates,  with  the  media  invited  to 
attend. 

□  Hold  a  poster  conte u  for  people  to 
draw/crcate  anndraft  posters.  Hold  an 
exhibit  of  all  the  entries,  invite  viewers  to 
vote  for  their  favorite,  and  then  have  that 
poster  printed.  Investigate  renting  a  bill¬ 
board  or  other  advertising  space  for  the 
winning  poster. 
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□  Hold  an  es>ay  come*/,  perhaps  in  a  lo¬ 
cal  high  school,  on  the  reasons  why  there 
should  not  be  a  draft  Publicly  announce 
the  contest,  the  selection  of  winners,  and 
the  reading  ;m  the  media  and  at  meetings) 
of  the  winners- 

□  Create  a  mobile  jntidrdft  exhibit,  in¬ 
cluding  photos  and  materials  on  the  draft, 
its  relation  to  past  and  future  wars,  and  its 
relation  to  militarism.  Display  the  exhibit 
publicly  during  antidraft  week— in  librar¬ 
ies.  churches,  shopping  mails,  and  other 
places  where  u  will  be  seen  by  people. 
Have  knowledgeable  spokespeople  with 
the  exhibit. 

□  An  exhibit  could  be  the  beginning  of 
an  j ntidntt  resource  center  that  would 
coiled  and  make  available  books,  period¬ 
icals,  leaflets,  films,  etc.  m  your  communi¬ 
ty  during  and  after  Antidratt  Week.  Your 
library  or  community  center  may  be  will- 
tng  to  accept  such  a  collection  or  display. 
Contact  CARD  if  vou  need  suggestions  or 
assistance  m  finding  available  materials. 

3  A  house-meef/ng  or  party  can  be  an 
informal  way  to  get  a  small  group  of  peo¬ 
ple  together  to  talk  about  the  draft  and  to 
get  to  know  each  other  better. 

Mas*  Eventj 

□  Public  meetings  can  inform  large  num¬ 
bers  of  people  <n  «our  community  about 
the  draft.  There  are  a  variety  of  formats 
that  can  be  used:  uebaies.  forums,  teach- 
ins,  public  hearings,  panel  discussions, 
theater  presentations,  using  audio-visual 
resources,  music,  etc.  Each  has  its  own 
good  and  bad  points  so  try  to  structure  a 
program  that  v«U  best  its  she  xudsence  you 
are  trying  to  reach.  A  debate  may  be  bet¬ 
ter  when  you  want  to  attract  people  inter¬ 
ested  m  the  subject  but  not  yet  commu¬ 
ted.  a  "hearing "  can  he  used  to  hear 
about  the  experiences  of  Vietnam  veter¬ 
ans  and  resisters,  music  ano  aud.o-visuals 
may  be  of  more  interest  to  some  people 
than  speeches-  Decide  un  me  audience 
you  want  to  reach,  the  type  oi  program 
you  want  to  hold,  and  then  divide  the 
tasks  within  your  group 

CJ  Demonstrations  get  visibility  for  a  local 
group  and  make  opposition  to  the  dratt 
more  visible  to  the  public  and  the  media 
Put  some  thought  into  picking  an  approp¬ 
riate  tactic  tprcket-lme.  march,  rally)  and 
an  appropriate  location  tpost  office,  pre¬ 
sidential  or  congressional  campaign  head¬ 
quarters,  federal  building,  'oral  recruit¬ 
ing  office).  If  vou  are  no*  »amiliar  with 
local  laws  regarding  demonstrations,  con¬ 
tact  a  local  oitire  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild  or  the  American  Civil  l  iberttos  Un¬ 
ion  for  information  on  permits  ks  with 
organizing  a  meeting,  divide  the  neces¬ 
sary  tasks  within  the  group  to  insure  that 
all  are  done. 


Organization* 

Unions,  churches.  PTAs.  civic  groups, 
neighborhood  groups— a nv  group  oi  peo¬ 
ple  you  know  or  belong  to— can  provide 
opportunities  to  work  against  the  draft. 


□  Have  ifttcl es  on  the  draft  primed  in 
newsletters,  included  in  membership  mail¬ 
ings,  used  a*  inserts  >n  church  bulletins. 

C  Have  the  group  adopt  a  resolution  op¬ 
posing  the  draft.  If  it  does  publicize  this  in 
the  media  and  to  other  group*. 

□  Invite  speakers  to  a  grouu  meeting,  en¬ 
courage  the  pastors  of  churches  to  give 
sermons  on  the  draft  and  issues  oi  wa'  and 
peace 

□  tf  the  the  group  has  a  social  or  political 
action  committee,  urge  u  »o  become  part 
of  a  local  anti-dratt  coalition  tor  events 
during  Antidraft  Week  and  m  me  future. 
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Ctmpiign  c««nl< 

The  tjt!  that  this  i%  an  election  year  pro¬ 
vides  many  opportunities  lor  reaching  the 
pubiu  jnd  confronting  elected  officials 
/Candidates  with  the  issue  01  the  ar alt. 


□  Candidates  should  be  asked  questions 
about  th«ir  positions  at  every  public  meet¬ 
ing  o/  press  conference  they  hold. 

□  Publicize  Candidate's  positions  with 
your  comments  or  criticisms.  Let  the  can¬ 
didates  know  that  there  >s  real  grassroots 
opposition  to  the  draft  and  that  they 
should  adopt  and  publicize  a  position  of 
opposition. 

□  8oth  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
Parties  adopted  a  position  against  a  peace¬ 
time  draft  at  their  convention  this  sum- 
mer— make  sure  local  candidates  know 
that. 


ORDER  To  fisoTecT  ^ 
•.Rican  Interests 
the  Persian®) 
Reinstate 

T  KeGiSTraTicN-So 
eNEED  ARISES  We 

3vkKlY  Hsbtftzz 
TRoors 

e  Soviets  must  Ivjow 

x  ItaEU-'^eMk 

tafetisiBiuiiES  To  The 
mis  or  a  Safe  ai®Ree*v1 


The  goal  >n  working  with  the  medu  is  to 
make  sure  the  antiorart  message  gets  to 
many  more  people  ’han  could  ever  be 
reached  by  leaflets  or  torums. 

□  Use  community  calenders  or  public 
service  announcements  to  publicize  vour 
meetings,  forums,  demonstrations,  etc. 

□  Get  on  local  radio  and  TV  i ilk  shows. 
Many  of  these  are  anxious  for  guests,  es¬ 
pecially  on  controversial  topics  that  will 
make  an  interesting  show. 

Q  Respond  to  events  or  pro-draft  news 
with  fetters  ;o  the  editor  Don  t  forget  to 
include  university  and  high  school  pap¬ 
ers.  church  papers  and  magazines,  union 
publications,  service  organization  news¬ 
letters.  All  of  these  provide  opportunities 
to  reach  certain  groups  of  people. 

□  Meet  with  the  editors  of  local  papers  or 
the  station  managers  of  radio  and  TV  sta¬ 
tions  to  provide  them  with  Background 
information  on  the  issue  and  your  plans. 
This  may  lead  to  more  comprehensive 
coverage  of  your  activities,  as  they  will 
know  the  group  represents  a  real" 
constituency. 

□  .Use  press  releases  to  inform  the  media 
of  your  events  and  press  conferences  to 
announce  an  event,  to  release  a  resistance 
support  statement,  to  let  people  know  of 
the  rormation  of  a  local  coalition.  After  a 
press  conference,  follow-up  with  the  re¬ 
porters  who  attend  m  order  to  build  a 
working  relationship. 


High  School  Students 

The  registration  wees  .n  linger  and 
the  promised  beginning  ot  iohmmuous 
registration  will  affect  vounger  m«n  than 
the  1900  registration.  Many  ot  ’nose  '•* 
quired  to  register  next  year  jre  now  m 
high  school.  It  is  imoortant  to  teach  high 
school  students  with  draft  information. 

□  Contact  sympathetic  /earner*  They 
may  be  able  to  invite  speakers  to  classes  or 
assemblies. 

□  Leaflet  at  schools  or  places  where  stu¬ 
dents  spend  time  on  evenings  and 
weekends. 

□  Provide  resource  material  to  teachers, 
guidance  counselors,  libraries  and  stu¬ 
dent  organizations. 


Now  It's  Up  to  You 

We  hope  (his  guide  has  provided  useful 
/deal.  As  we  sard  el  the  beginning.  1901 
will  be  a  rear  of  intensified  sm.»tgle  as 
registration  resumes  and  the  *hreji  ot  a 
renewed  draft  becomes  real.  The  activi¬ 
ties  your  group  plans  and  carries  out  dur¬ 
ing  National  Antidraft  Week  can  oe  a  way 
to  strengthen  and  expand  in  oraer  to  deal 
with  what  will  happen  next  year 

Let  us  know  what  you're  planning,  let  us 
know  if  there  is  any  way  we  can  be  help¬ 
ful.  and  after  the  Week  please  send  us  i 
report  and  any  news  dippings  about  vour 
activity.  Good  luck  to  our  collective 
efforts.  — 

The  CARD  Staff 


Veterans  Taskforce  Formed 


On  May  3ist  of  this  year  at  a  conference 
m  Washington,  OC.  a  resolution  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  veterans  workshop  calling 
for  the  formation  ot  a  veterans  Task  Force 
wiihin  CARD  was  unanimously  passed. 
The  purpose  of  the  Task  force  would  be 
to  develop  a  network  of  Vietnam  era  vet¬ 
erans  who  are  opposed  to  the  draft  Such 
a  network  would  encourage  veterans  to 
speak  at  neighborhood  meetings,  address 
high  school  and  college  classes,  partici¬ 
pate  m  anti-draft  rallies,  etc. 

The  importance  of  Vietnam  era  veter¬ 
ans  publicaliy  working  against  the  draft 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  The  exper¬ 
ience  of  ourselves  and  other  veterans, 
both  during  and  since  the  Vietnam  war 
are  a  critical  link  to  minority  and  white 
working-class  people  who  have  tradition¬ 
ally  borne  the  brunt  of  military  service 
and  will  do  so  m  the  future.  The  or  vann¬ 
ing  of  these  groups  >n  opposition  to  the 


draft  can  make  the  difference  between  a 
move  toward  or  away  from  anothe'  war  of 
American  intervention  Because  .eterans 
come  predominantly  from  these  'wo 
groups,  their  natural  credibility  i  one 
who  has  been  there''  »s  a  crucial  element 
m  convuu  mg  folks  that  opposition  :o  tne 
draft  and  another  war  is  m  th«;,r  political 
and  economic  interest. 

What  we  are  seeking  is  youi  jisistjnce 
in  reaclung  out  to  those  veterans  4 mi 
veterans  groups  who  would  tie  interested 
in  becoming  part  of  this  task  force  Please 
send  the  names  and  addresses  ui  those 
individuals  and  groups  to  us  at  ’Saj  Brown 
Street.  Philadelphia  PA  19110 

Thanks  for  your  assistance  and  coopera¬ 
tion  in  budding  a  stronger  anddrutt 
movement. 

—ken  Campfudf 
tee  Me>rowita 
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Jimmy  Carter's  plan  to  register  young  men  for  the  draft  has  failed. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  19  and  20  year  olds  refused  to  sign  up.  V/e 
support  this  resistance  and  oppose  the  government’s  continuing  plans 
for  military  adventurism.  During  national  Antidraft  Week— In  our 
communities,  our  schools,  our  workplaces,  and  our  churches— we  will 
stand  up  to  oppose  registration,  the  draft,  and  preparations  for  war. 


©crab© 


18-18, 1980 


Oommnm  AftLnat  H*«utr»uon  ind  the  Draft  for  local  laforaatioai 
248  Second  St.  HI 
Wiatilnfton.  DC  20002 
202/M7-i040 


▼ 


Protests _ 

front  page  4 

police  and  registrants  person  arrested 
alter  he  refused  to  leave  a  post  oiiice  win¬ 
dow  where  he  was  filling  out  registration 
forms  saying  he  didn't  want  his  children  to 
refister  for  war  .  free  weekend  show¬ 
ings  ot  Heart*  and  Minds'*  at  local 
theater 

Wisconsin 

Madison  7/2 1  rally  of  500  people 
picket  and  sit-in  at  post  office . .  one  man 
burned  registration  form  during  rally  6 

post  offices  covered  by  leatletters  during 
two  weeks 

Minnesota 

Minneapolis- Sf.  Rauf:  7/21  rally  of  400 
people  followed  by  picket-iines  at  post 
offices 

Iowa 

Oavenporr  one  person  arrested  for  sit¬ 
ting  on  top  of  table  with  registration 
forms. 

A  met  public  release  of  statement 
signed  by  IS  persons  pledging  aid  to 
resisters. 

Oes  Moines :  demonstration  at  mam 
post  office  where  iour  men  burned  regis¬ 
tration  forms  alter  completing  them 
statewide  resistance  group  formed  with 
centers  in  S  cities. 

Kansas 

law rence:  protestors  stood  at  a  down¬ 
town  post  office  holding  an  open  coffin 
and  sign.  ‘Register  for  Death.'* 

Missouri 

Kansas  City:  rally  at  main  post  office 
with  200  people  .4  women  chained 
themselves  to  registration  counter  inside 
post  office  6  post  offices  covered  by 
leafletters  during  two  weeks.  20  others 
had  information  placed  inside  .  8/1 

concert  against  registration. 

St  lours  7/21  picket  line  and  leaflettine 
outside  mam  post  office  .  counselling 
and  leadening  at  several  post  offices  dur¬ 
ing  two  weeks  .  .  .  8/2  march  and  rally  m 
local  park. 

Warrensburg:  information  table  m  lob¬ 
by  of  post  off  iv  e  . .  group  reports  hostility 
from  townspeople,  but  success  m  con¬ 
tract*  with  registrants. 

Other  actions  m  the  Midwest  included: 

Ohio:  Akron.  Toledo 
Michigan:  Plymouth.  Ypsilanci,  Kalama- 
xoo,  Lansmg.  last  Lansing 
Wisconsin:  Green  Bay,  Milwaukee 
Iowa:  Decorah,  Oubuque,  Sious  City. 
Waterloo 

Kansas:  Kansas  City 


California 

Berkeley  7  21  demonstration  and  lea* 
Hefting  iwu  arrested  'or  demanding 
forms  to  register  against  the  draft  and  ref¬ 
using  to  leave  post  ottae  when  told  there 
was  no  official  form  for  that 

Los  Angeles  rally  and  picket  oi  100 
people  at  federal  Buifdmg  skits  at 
Venice  post  office  demonstrations  at 
UCIA . . .  pickets  at  post  o»f»ces  m  last  Los 
Angeles . . .  pickets  and  leatlettmg  at  many 
other  post  offices  m  area. 

Santa  C/ut:  100  Register  Agamst  the 
Draft"  cards  collected  by  WILPF  anti- 
draft  posters  placed  as  advertising  in  city 
buses  until  removed  by  local  officials. 

San  Diego:  open  letter  sent  to  postal 
workers . . .  7 '21  picket  'me  ot  300  people 
. .  other  demonstrations  on  7/25  and  8/ 1 

leafletting  at  36  area  post  offices  during 
two  weeks. 

Sacramento:  candlelight  vigil  at  mam 
post  office  <he  night  before  registration 
began . . .  leadening  at  18  area  post  offices 
with  good  local  TV  and  newspaper  cover¬ 
age  .  .  counselling  center  set  up  across 
from  State  Capitol 

San  fnnctico  7/19  demonstration  and 
press  conference  .  7/21  demonstration 

of  200  people  2  arrested  tor  chaining 
themselves  to  the  doors  of  Mission  Street 
Post  Office  leadening,  counselling  and 
legal  assistance  throughout  the  two  weeks. 

_ West _ 

Colorado 

Denver:  mailing  list  of  19  and  20  year 
old  men  in  state  purchased  from  state 


How  Many 

from  page  f 

en.  In  many  parts  of  fhe  country  there 
were  registrations  bv  Mickey  Mouse  and 
Donald  Ouck.  «n  some  places  contests 
were  held  to  see  who  could  register  the 
most  times  under  the  most  different 
names.  when  these  registration  forms  are 
removed,  the  tout  count  will  be  lower. 

•  The  number  of  eligible  registrants 
used  by  the  SSS  is  too  low  'illegal"  aliens 
m  the  U.S..  residents  ol  Puerto  Rico  and 
Americans  living  abroad  were  not  in¬ 
cluded.  In  addition,  the  eligible  number 
was  calculated  from  U  S.  Census  figures— 


driver's  license  bureau  ana  e*t.*r  »rom 
American  friends  service  C  .>mro>r*»e  and 
Vietnam  veterans  Agamst  i"r  >eni 
ieaflcttmg  at  IS  area  post  oiin.es  during 
two  weea*. 

Oregon 

Athlsnd'.  picker  lines  and  leadening 
throughout  the  two  weeks  evening 
counselling  sessions. 

lugene  200  rally  at  mam  post  o'fce 

Port  I  And:  7/19  march  and  rally  of  600 
people. 

Washington 

Sejrr/e:  7  21  picket  line  of  300  people  at 
downtown  post  office  ea»  ofting 

throughout  the  two  wee*t  nree  edu¬ 

cational  forums  held. 

Hawaii 

Honolulu  7/21  demonstration  jndleat- 
letting  at  post  office  course*. mg  ses¬ 
sions  three  days  a  week  2'  people 
publicly  released  Call  >o  Draft  Resist¬ 
ance  '  ‘ape  cassette  and  «»a t'u  npt  on 
registration  placed  m  pwo-'t  mranes. 

Other  places  with  ami-r«gisirat<on  ac¬ 
tivities  m  the  western  part  oi  the  country 
included. 

Montana:  8<llmgs 

New  Mexico  Albuquerque 

Arizona  Hagsutf 

California:  San  Mateo  Pa*o  Airo  Oak¬ 
land.  Mann  County.  Cor»alli».  ^iem 
Washington  Bellingham 
Alaska:  Anchorage 
Hawaii.  Hilo 

which  notoriously  undercoum  minori¬ 
ties,  people  living  <n  urban  areas  and 
young  peopio. 

•  In  the  month  since  registration,  a 
number  of  journalists  have  conducted  de¬ 
tailed  statistical  surveys  of  a  *  anety  ot  cit¬ 
ies  and  found  non-registrauon  rates  rang¬ 
ing  from  10  to  30  percent 

•  Finally,  even  if  one  does  accept  the 
SSS  figures  as  valid,  it  >t*H  e«ves  over 
250.000  young  men  who  did  nor  register 
This  is  considerably  higher ‘than  he  98% 
compliance  rate  fhe  SSS  has  been  c'aim- 
mg  all  year  in  other  words,  the  admn- 
ted  that  their  program  was  a  tanure;  we 
can  claim  it  as  a  victory  tor  me  antidraft 
movement. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  with  the 
SSS  announced  compliance  rate  of  93%. 
listed  below  are  numbers  of  interest  from 
various  places  around  the  country  as  re¬ 
ported  m  various  news  media  Atlanta 
GA— 56%  compliance.  Richmond  VA— 
75%,  Greater  Boston— 70-*.  Greater  Dal¬ 
las— 67%.  San  Diego  Couniv  C  a— 80%. 
Greater  Seattle— 78%.  St  Louis  MO— 
78%.  Greater  Baltimore  WO-m  •  Great¬ 
er  KamasCity  MO— 73%.  Middle  Tennes¬ 
see— 68%,  Chicago  H—66  v 
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Directory  of  Local  Anfidraft  Crcia ps 


Thu  »»  ».»t  4  como/e te  f»»i— there  are 
over  400  a'Oups—but  4  <;  ompif  ar  inn  u/ 
group*  trom  rath  ><aie  w/io  are  the  most 
active  ar  this  omc 

Mobile  CARD.  Uo*  t»4l  4  Mobile.  At  36606 
Student*  for  Peace.  6  Clen  im  W.  Bir¬ 
mingham.  AL  35205 

Arizona  C  ARD.  1429  N.  first  St..  Phoenu, 
A2  85004 

Flagstad  CARD  Bo*  1589.  flagstaff.  A 2 
86002 

Draif  InfoCenter.  715  N.  Park.  Tucson.  AZ 
85719 

ACLU.  Bo*  2832.  little  Rock  AR  72203 
SC/.XLO,  Kt  8.  Bo*  188.  f  avettev.lle.  AR 
72/01 

SCACARD  633  5  Shaito  PI  Los  Angeles. 
C A  90005 

RTD  607  C  Westminster  Ave  .  Venice.  CA 
90291 

San  Diego  CARD.  Boa  15195.  San  Diego. 
CA  92115 

Ventura  Co  CAD.  Bo*  392.  Pt  hueneme, 
CA  91401 

CUn  to  Stop  the  Draft.  Bo*  13805.  UCS8. 
Santa  0  CA  93107 

Fresno  CARD.  So*  864.  Fresno.  CA  93714 
People  Agamsi  the  Draft.  318  Pope  St., 
Menlo  P«rk.  CA  94025 
Bay  Area  Nt-iwork  85  Carl  St  .  San  Francis¬ 
co.  CA  94 U 7 

People  tor  Peace.  S  V  Rafael  Rd..  San  Rj- 
tael.  CA  94403 

Santa  Cruz  PAD.  Boa  2324.  Santa  Cruz.  CA 
95063 

San  lose  Peace  Center.  300  5  10th  St..  San 
Jose.  CA  95112 

Peace  Center.  1917- A  16th  St.  Sacramento. 
CA  95814 

Ami-Oraf*  Cltn.  12585  Jones  Bar  Rd..  Nev¬ 
ada  Cuv.  CA9S959 

AESC.  1420  Lafayette.  Denver.  CO  80218 
CAD.  267  Pnnceton  St..  Hartford.  CT 
06106 

Peace  Ed  4  Action.  64  Edgewood  Ave.. 

New  Haven.  CT  06511 
Committee  o*  Conscience.  617  Cooke  St.. 

Walerburv  CT  06710 
Pacem  m  Terns.  1106  N.  Adams  St..  Wil¬ 
mington.  DE  19801 

DC  Draft  Into  Cir.,  Boa  4664.  Newark.  D! 
19711 

WACARO.  2111  Decatur  PI.  NW.  Wash- 
mgton.  D  C  20008 

CAO.  Boa  1 1028.  Gainesville  FI  32004 
Peace  Fellowship.  Boa  2763.  Jacksonville, 
fl  32203 

CAD.  Boa  2523.  Orlando,  fl  32002 
AfSC.  1205  Sunset  Dr  .  S  Miami,  f  l  3314  J 
AfSC.  130  19*h  Ave  .  SC.  St  Petersburg,  fl 
33705 

AilaniaCARO  528  W  College  Ave..  De¬ 
catur.  G  A  MJ010 

Georguns  Agjinst  Draft  1104  fairview 
Rd.  Atlanta.  CA  10106 
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Hi  C  ard.  2526  Oahu  Ave  .  Honolulu.  HI 
96822 

ACLL  Richards.  ^04';  $  Capitol  Blvd-. 
Boise.  ID  83702 

LEX-CARD.  3os  '16  Uw.  Sta.  U.  Ky.. Lex¬ 
ington.  KY  4U 5 1)6 

ACCORD.  14  Roosevelt  Ave..  Waterville. 
M£  04901 

C  ARD.  24  Pierce  St..  Orno.  ME  04473 
MarvlandCARD.  317E  25ih  Sf.. Baltimore. 
MD  21218 

Chicago  CARO.  MidCARD.  53  W  jack- 
son.  Rm  801.  Chicago.  IL  60604 
PARD  343  S.  Dearborn.  *305.  Chicago.  IL 
60605 

DeKalb  Alliance  for  Peace.  4$1  College. 
•8.  OeKaib.  H  60115 

Cmte  to  Stop  Dratt.  297  Illinois  Union. 
Crbana.  Il  61801 

MAD.  546SS  Irish  Way.  South  Bend.  IN 
46637 

Indiana  CARO.  4850  N.  College.  Indiana¬ 
polis.  IN  46205 

Dratt  Opposition.  Bo*  £-659  EarihamCol- 
'ege.  Richmond,  is  47)74 
FOR.  Boa  25.  North  Manchester.  IN  46962 
BAD  MRC.  Boa  103. 1U.  Bloomington.  IN 
47401 

Ft  Wayne  CARD  1305  Central  Dr  .  Ft 
Wayne.  IN  46606 

Taskforce  Against  Conscription.  4211  Grand 
Ave  .  Des  Momes.  IN  50312 
Ames  CARD.  Boa  24$.  Ames,  1A  50010 
Oubuque  CARD  809  Dodge.  Dubuque. 
IA  52001 

Johnson  CoC^RD  Box  924.  Iowa  City.  I A 
52244 

Quad  Cities  CARD.  1909  lersev  Ridge  Rd.. 
Davenport,  IA  52803 

Kansas  Anti-Draft  Org.  110-8  Kansas  Un¬ 
ion.  Lawrence.  KS  66045 
Kansans  for  Peaces  justice.  2606  E  45th  N. 
Wtch.ta.  KS  67219 

NO  CARD.  916  S(  Andrews  St  .  New  Or¬ 
leans.  I  A  701 30 

3AARD.  11  Garden  Sf  .  Cambridge.  MA 
02138 

Worchcster  CARD.  339  Mam  St..  Wor- 
chester.  MA  01068 

CORD.  3  Langworthy  Rd.  Northampton. 
MA  01060 

Slop  the  Draft  Comte  .  175  Wendell  Ave.. 
Pittsfield.  M A  01201 

Detroit  CARD.  683  Prentice.  *4-C.  Detroit. 
Ml  48201 

WashtcnawCo  C  AKO.  1005  Grant.  Vpsi- 
lanti.  Ml  48197 

Tri-CARD.  2219  Marshall  Ct  .  Saginaw.  Ml 
48602 

PIKCIM.  22  Student  Srvcs  Bldg..  MSU.  E. 
Lansing.  Ml  afltjja 

SCAD,  Boa  287.  Otc  Stdnt  Atfvs.  Kalama- 
roo.  Ml  49008 

Minnesota  C  AR  I)  628  Central  Ave  .  Min¬ 
neapolis.  MN  55414 


Twin  C  ue*  Stop  the  D' jtt  Jo*  *4529.  L'n- 
>v  Sta  Minn..  MS  554  u 
Duluth  CARD.  Slat  Rte  »»/•  l4b-H.  Al- 
born.  .MN  55702 

PAM  Hobson  Mem  l  mon  B^L  Bemidfi. 
MN  S6601 

ACLU.  513  N  State  St  '.u»-on  Ml  19201 
St.  Louis  CARD.  438  N  sk.r.*er  M  louis. 
MO  63130 

Greater  KC  Cmte.  3910  Lu»u>l  Kansas 
Citv.  MO  64110 

Columbia  Dratt  Into  15u7  ,\m<:<ioi  Co- 
'umoia.  MO  65201 

Peace  Advocates.  2419  rtmm^  mT 
59101 

Nebraskans  tor  Peace  4j0  S  Ibm  m  . in- 
coin  NE  68608 

ACLL.  400  VV  Jackson  \.-  *_■).'  .^s  Ve¬ 
gas.  NV  89106 

NH-CARD.  11  South  Mam  v  t  .me  >>rd, 
NH  03301 

Upper  Valley  CARO  Bo*  264  lijnuvcr. 
NH  03755 

N|  C  ARD.  324  Bloomne'd  A-e  Momcsair. 
N|  07042 

S.  jersey  Coalition  MOJ  Nt-Aon  A*e  . 

Slavs  landing,  N|  08)  30 
Draft  info  Srvc.  106  Giruul  *12i-l’  Al¬ 
buquerque.  NM  87*06 
NY  MAD  853  flroadwj*  NIC..  NY 

10003 

Coaiiuon  Against  Conyc  ript.on  i  n  A  4ih 
Si  .  NYC.  NY  10012 

VVESPAC.  255  Grove  St  W  m-e  '"j.m,  NY 
10601 

Mothers  and  Others  Against  Dr. .it  •>  Ca¬ 
rey  Rd.  Great  Neck  NV  *10.M 
Albany  Peace  Coalition  "2'  Malison,  Al¬ 
bany.  NY  12208 

AFSC.  821  Euclid  Ave  .  Svrji  umv  nv  1 3210 
SuffaioCARD.  440lerov  Ave  Budjlo  NY 
14215 

Ithaca  Peace  Council.  140  w  Male  6t  . 
tthaca.  NY  14850 

Peace  6  justice  Center  '1  1  Menu  e  \*c. 
Rochester.  NY  1460' 

WRL-SE.  604  W.  Chjppei  Hill  si  Ji.n  .im. 
NC  27701 

Greenville  Peace  Center  6‘0f!niM  >o  . 

Greenville.  nC  27814 
WRl-SE.  108  Purcfoy  Kil  C  hjpei  I  <•>!  nC 
27514 

ACLU.  Boa  5502.  Univ  Sfa  largo.  NO 
50105 

Toledo  CARD.  410  Victoria  Pf  Tinrdo, 
OH  4J610 

Akron  CARD.  475  Market  St  Akn»n  OH 
44J03 

Greater  OaytonCARO. 915  Aalem  i >jv»on 

45406 

Cleveland  C  ARD.  Boa  VK>  <H  L  Mj. 

2121  lui lul.  Cleveland  OH  441  iS 
People  tor  Peace.  18  N  (  <»ll« 

Athens.  OH  45701 
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Legal  Update 


Anii-Otjii  (.,nni)jiv;n  148  \V  Weber  Sr 
Colombo*.  Oil  4 i JO J 

ACLU  oi  <  iitio  411  Oak  St  *102,  Cincin¬ 
nati.  Oi  l  4'iJW 

OCAtVR.  1J0V  (utjuij.  Norman.  OK 
7  3069 

Center  for  Peace  -  lutiice.  2839  E.  5* H  St.. 
Tub*.  CJK  74104 

OCAP  21S  st  9th.  Jrd  it.  Portland.  OR 
97*14 

CORO.  1414  Km.  jid  fuijcne  Or  97403 

SORU  .‘1*5  Wrh  m  si.  Salem  OR  97301 

S.  OR  Stop  t  )•  all  (  ommiici*.  215  Sherman 
Si  Ashland  OK  97520 

PiU\bu'i;ii  <■  \K!V  4401  Sih  Ave  .  Pim- 
bui  gh.  P  A  1 S  J 1 J 

ItPOCO  Mam  St  .  Bethlehem.  PA 
18018 

WIIPF  1213  Race  St..  Philadelphia.  PA 
19107 

NVV  PA  C 4RD.  ’19  Studcnr  Union.  ESC. 
£  dir.  but  O.  PA  16444 

RICAKD.  2  Stirmon  Ave..  Providence.  Rl 
0:906 

ACLU.  Bon  J62.  Vermillion.  SO  57069 

ACLU.  Boh  95,  Sioux  Falls.  SO  57101 

Nashville  U  NO.  Box  1 20574.  Nasttviilt,  TN 
37212 

Austin  Card.  4000  Ave.  8.  Austin.  TX 
73751 

San  Aiiiomn  C  ARO.  Bo*  12831.  San  Anto- 
mo.  fX  ."3212 


Utah  CAD.  263  s  too  W  Salt  lake  City.  UT 
84104 

People  Against  0*  alt.  15  ttiooks  Ave  .  Bur* 
lington.  VT  05401 

VCARO.  5  Kent  5t  .  Montpelier.  V  T  05602 
NVAIS.  1236  S.  Taylor  51..  « A,  Arlington. 
VA  22204 

Central  VA  CARD  1001  E  Mam  St..  *710, 
Richmond  V  A  23219 
Tidcwjler  CARO  2909  Pine  wood  Or.,  V  A 
Beach.  VA  2J452 

Plowshare  Peace  Center.  Box  1623.  Roa¬ 
noke.  VA  24008 

New  Riser  CARD.  Bo*  94.  Newport,  VA 
24129 

SCARD.  4001  9ih  Nf  Seattle.  WA  98102 
Olympia  CARO.  1 121  Cora  SE.  lacc> .  WA 
98503 

SC  AO.  WWU.  V  iking  Union  227,  Bellingh¬ 
am.  W A  98225 

Cdi/ens  Agamvt  Registration .  Bo*  1163. 
Spokane,  V\  A  99210 

Charleston  CARO  1105  Quarner.  Rm 
226.  Charleston.  W  VA  25304 
Morgantown  CARD.  J2S  Stewart  St..  *3. 

Morgantown  W  VA  26S0S 
Wise.  Committee  Against  the  Oran.  UWM 
Union  Box  82.  2200  E.  Kenwood  8lvd 
Milwaukee.  Wl  5  3201 
Madison  CARD.  7J1  State  St  .  Madison. 
Ml  53703 

NAM,  Bo*  238.  Laramie.  WY  52070 


Three  days  before  the  »<  r.*-dui«*d  start 
of  registration,  a  !hree-iu*;<e  -ederal 
court  m  Philadelphia  issu«?d  a  ruling  de¬ 
claring  the  Military  Selective  service  Act 
unconstitutional  becau>e  -t  aid  not  in¬ 
clude  women.  The  >udges  oriierrd  that 
registration  not  go  on  as  planned 
On  Saturday,  july  19.  Supreme  Court 
justice  William  Brennjn  *i jv e«J  the  order, 
allowing  registration  to  pmtoeii  \  ne  rul¬ 
ing  ol  unconstitutionainv  *■<!  nj\e*iobe 
decided  by  the  full  Supremo  Court,  but 
stands  as  law  tor  now 

The  Supreme  Court  w.il  j«a  .!«•  n  Oc¬ 
tober  whether  or  not  to  near  .»e  if  n 
does  tvvhich  >s  virtually  certain*  »rgu- 
ments  would  probably  ne  *rjM  n  De¬ 
cember  or  lanuarv  with  j  let  >non 
following 

Until  rhe  Supreme  C  aoft  ruies  "  v  sta¬ 
tus  ot  possible  provecu^ons  mi  r. .n-'^gis- 
t ranon  is  unclear  The  govf'nment  .-^ivis  <t 
can  and  will  entorce  the  a.v  .viii.i-  \  insti¬ 
tutional  experts  frn*i  that  -  y  h  l  y 
questionable. 

in  another  case,  the  Se*ec*i\e  Service 
requirement  that  registrant  provide  'heir 
Social  Security  number  will  be  *  •<  jiunged 
m  a  D  C.  Federal  Court  m  October  or 
November. 


We  Need  Your  Help 

In  the  one-and-one-half  years  of  its  existence,  CARD  has  responded  to  thousands  of  requests  from 
local  groups  and  individuals.  We  are  constantly  answering  questions  about  Selective  Service,  resoond- 
ing  tocalls  from  concerned  individuals  and  the  press.  Our  printing  and  mailing  costs,  especially  during 
the  registration  period,  have  been  extraordinary,  but  the  effort  has  been  more  than  worthwhile!  in 
order  to  continue  this  work  we  need  your  continued  financial  support.  Please  send  whatever  >ou  can 
today  or  consider  making  a  monthly  pledge  to  CARD.  Every  dollar  helps! 

Thank  you  »n  advance  for  your  generosity.  We  hope  you  will  understand  that  we  appreciate  vour 
contribution  but  have  limited  time  and  resources  to  spend  on  individual  thank  you's. 


Here  5  Q$10 

Q  $25  □  $100  □  other 

COMMITTEE  AGAINST 

REGISTRATION 

1  will  pledge  $ _ 

_ per  month. 

AND  THE  DRAFT 

Nam* 

Washington,  D  C.  20002 

Address 

S47.j.l4n 

City.  State.  Zip 


*6  SKiTObT  80  •  A; '.’..PRATT  •  1 
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The  Committee  Against  Registration  and  the  Draft 


. . .  was  founded  in  1979m  response  to  the  growing  drive 
in  the  government  to  bring  back  the  draft.  CARD  is  a 
coalition  oi  54  national  organizations  opposed  to  the 
draft  and  draft  registration,  working  togetner  to  educate 
the  public  about  this  important  issue.  More  than  400 
local  anti-dratt  coalitions  m  all  50  states  cooperate  with 
CARD 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action 

American  friends  Service  t.ommutee 

Association  ot  Libertarian  feminists 

Catholic  Pea.  e  feiiowsn.p 

Center  for  National  Security  Studies 

Central  Committee  for  Conscientious  Obtectors 

Church  of  *he  Brethren.  'A  j>mng?an  Ottice 

Citizen  Soldier 

Clergy  A  Laity  Concerned 

Coalition  of  Independent  College  and  University  Students 
Committee  on  Militarism  m  Education 
Oemocrauc  Socialist  Organizing  Committee  'louth  Section 
Division  of  Homeland  Ministries.  The  Christian  Church 
iDiscipios  of  Christ) 

Episcopal  Peace  fellowship 

fellowship  of  Reconciliation 

friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 

friends  ot  the  filipmo  People 

friends  Peace  Committee 

Gray  Panthers 

lewish  Peace  fe'lowship 

Libertarian  Party 

Mennonue  Central  Committee.  Peace  Seaton  (US) 


National  Alliance  Against  Racist  and  Political  R«*pM~.ion 
National  Antidrafi  Network  ot  Youth  Agjmsi  v\  .r  jno  t  jm  t>m 
National  Council  Against  Compulsory  Service 
National  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee 
National  Inter  religious  Service  Board  for 
Conscientious  Obtectors 
National  Lawyers  Guild 
National  Resistance  Committee 
National  Taxpayers  Lnion 
National  Youth  Work  Alliance 
New  American  Movement 
Philadelohia  Workers  Organizing  Committee 
Resist 
SANE 

Socialist  Party.  USA 

Society  for  Individual  Liberty 

Students  for  a  l  -ben  anan  Sot  ietv 

Taskforce  on  Reeruiimem  jnd  Militarism 

Unitarian-Universaiisi  Assoc i. -non 

United  Church  ot  Christ  Omce  *or  Church  r>  *«k  •  ■ . 

United  Presbyterian  Church  U^A.  Program  Agent  . 

U  S.  Peace  Council 
United  States  Student  Association 
Veterans  Education  Protect 
Vietnam  Veterans  Against  War 
War  Resisters  League 
Washington  Peace  Center 

Women's  International  league  for  Peace  and  freedom 
Women  Strike  tor  Peace 
Women  USA 

Young  Libertarian  Alliance 
Young  Socialist  Alliance 


Committee  Against 
Registration  and  the  Draft 

246  Second  Street  N  E 
Washington,  D,c.  20002 


First  v  .Ays. 

tj  .$  rVSOigfl 

PAID 

W46birgior..  DC 
rvrrr.:»  %J'j  ^£S9 
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